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POSITION OF WORDS 



IN 



LATIN COMPOSITION, 



The great mystery of the position <^ words in the Latin 
tongue lies principally in these two points, viz. 

1. That the word governed be placed before the word wMch 
governs it. 

2. That the word agreeing be placed cfter the word toith 
which it agrees. 

These two may be termed the maxims of position ; and 
from them result various rules, which may be convenientlj 
divided into two classes, viz. 

1. Rules resulting from the government (Swords. 

2. Rules resulting from the agreement of words. 
To which add a third class, viz. 

3. Miscellaneous rules, not redncible to either of the two 
classes foregoing. 

* The following Rules are from Lyne's Latin Primer. 



\1 POSITION. 

RULES CF POSITION. 
CLASS I. 

BULBS BXSULTING FBOM TH£ GOYEKNMENT OF WOBDS« 

Rule I. A verb in the infinitive mode (if it be governed) 
18 usually placed before the word which governs it 

II. A noun in an oblique case is commonly placed before 
the word which governs it ; whether that word be a verb, or 
another noun-substantivey adjective, or participle. 

III. Dependent clauses, as well as single words, are placed 
before the principal finite verb, on which such clauses do 
mainly depend. 

lY. The finite verb is commonly placed last in its own 
clause 

V. Prepositions usually precede the eases governed bv 
iheofu 

CLASS If. 

RCLE8 BXSULTING FROM THE AGREEMENT OF WORDS. 

VI. First Concord. The finite verb is usuaUy placed after 
its nominative case, sometimes at the distance of many words. 

VII. Second Concqrd, The adjective or participle is com- 
monly placed after the substantive with which it agrees. 

VIII. TMrd Concord, The relative is commonly placed 
after the antecedent with which it agrees. 

IX. Hdrd Concord, The relative is placed as near to the 
antecedent as possible. 

CLASS m. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

X. iidberfts. Adverbs axe placed before^ rathw than after, 
the w<M:ds to which they belong. 



POSITION* wn 

XI. Aeherhs. Adverbs are in general placed imrnndiaml f 
before the words to which they Mong; noextraneoM woras 
coming between. 

Xn. IffUur, autem^ emm^ eiiam, are very seldom placed finl 
in a clause or s^rtence. The enclitics que^ ne, oe, are neter 
placed first 

XIII. Tamen is very oft^ and elegantly placed after the 
firsty second, or third word of the clause in which it 



XIV. Connected words shou]d go together ; that is, thejr 
may not be separated from one another by words that are ex- 
traneouSy and have no relation to them. 

Xy« Cadence. The cadence, or conclnding part of a 
clause or sentence, should very seldom consist of mono- 
syllables. 

XVI. So far as other rules and perspicuity will aBow, in 
the arrangement and choice of words, when the foregoins 
ends with a vow^ let the next begin with a consonant; ana 
vice versa, 

XVn. In general a redundancy of short words nmslt be 
avoided. 

XVm. In general a redundancy of long words moat be 

avoided. 

XIX. In general there must be no redundancy of loi^^ 
measures. 

XX. In general there must be no redundancy of ahoit 
measures. 

XXI. The last syUables of the foregoing word must not be 
the same as the first syUables of the word following. 

XXn. Many words, which bear the same quantiQr, whioh 
begin alike or end alike, or which have the same character- 
istic letter in declension or conjugation, (many aoch wordi^ 
may not come together. 



INTRODUCTORY 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 



1. A muse. 2. Of water. 3. To 
a pen. 4. A chest. 5. O want 
6. With a sling. 

1. Helmets. 2. Of axes. 3. 
To grandm^thers. 4. Whales. 
5. O beasts. 6. From chains. 

1. Souls. 2.0f goddetsses. 3. 
To daughters. 4. Mares. 5. O 
female servants. , 6. With Ireed- 
women. 

1. The north wind. 2. Of a 
turban. 3. To Penelope. 4. 
iEIncas. 5. O Anchises. 6. In 
oratory. 

I. To winter. 2. With a beard. 
3. By slander. 4. / beheld a oi H- 
tage. 5. Of a comedy. 6. 1 hear 
a harp. 

1. In chests. 2. Of pigeons. 
^ 3. To the boats. 4. He hunts 
wild beasts. 5. Flames. 

1. A bride. 2 In the stars. 3. 
Of trumpets. 4. To a violet. 6. He 
eMvates the earth. 6. vipers. 
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1. Musa. 2, A<|ua. 
3.Penna. 4. Area (o^.). 
5. Inopia. 6. Funda. 

1. Galea. 2. Ascia. 
3. Avia. 4. Balsna (ace). 
5. Bellua. 6. Catena. 

1. Anlma. 2. Dea. 
8. Filia. 4. Equa (occ.). 

5. Famula. 6. Liberta. 

1. Boreas. 2. Tiiras. 
3. Penelope. 4. i£neas 
(arc). 5. Anchises. 6. 
Rhetorica. 

1. Bruma. 2. Barba. 
3. Calumnia. 4. VkU 
ciasa {acr,). 5. Comoedia. 

6. Audio cithara. 

1. Cista. 2. Cdumba. 
3. Cymba. 4. Vtndtur 
fera. 5. Flamma. 

1. Sponsa. 2. Stella. 
3 Tuba. 4. Viola. 6. 
Volit terra. 6. Yip^ra. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



7. A victim. 8. To daughters. 7* Victima. 8. Nata. 
9. To number the stars. 9. Dinumerdre stella. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



1. A father-in-law. 2. Of an 
armour-bearer. 3. To a man. 
4. An elder. 5. O Vulcan. 
6. With a son-in-Iaw. 

1. Boys. 2. Of knives. 3. To 
the Spaniards. 4. Masters. 5. 
O servants. 6. In the, fields. 

1. Judges. 2. Of the south 
wind. 3. To a workman. 4. The 
men. 5. O Bacchus. 6. With 
serpents. 

1. A heap. 2. Of a kettle. 
3. To a reed. 4. A wand. 5.0 
elephant. 6. In a year. 



1. Horses, 
the ravens. 
5. O wolves. 



2. Of rivers. 3. To 
4. Men-serxants. 
6. With hooks. 



1. A patron. 2. With philoso- 
phers. 3. To rocks. 4. / love 
sleep. 5. O spears. 6. A bride- 
groom. 

1. A shrine. 2. With a grain. 
3. To the chin. 4. A member. 
5. O silver. 6. In a temple. 

J. Horace. 2. Of Androgeos. 
% To Evander. 4. Delus. 5. 
Tirgil. 6. From Athos. 



l.Socer. 2. Armiger. 
3.Vir. 4. Presbyter (flcc). 
5. Mulciber. d Gener. 

1. Puer. 2. Culter. 
3. Iber. 4. Magister {ace). 
5. Minister. 6. Agcr. 

1. Arbiter. 2. Auster. 
3. Faber. 4. Vir {ace). 
5. Liber. 6. Coluber. 

l.Acervus. 2.Cacabup. 
3. Calamus. 4. Caduceus 
(gcc). 5. Barrus. 6. An- 
nus. 

1. {k}uul 2. Fluvius. 

3. Corvus. 4. Famulus 
{ace). 5. Lupus. 6. Ra- 
mus. 

L Patrcnus. 2. Phi- 
losophus. 3. Scop; Ins- 

4. ilmb somnus. 5. Spa- 
rus. 6. Sponsus. 

l.Ad\tum. 2.Granum. 
3. Mentum. 4. Mem brum 
(ace), 5. Argentum. 6. 
Delubrum. 

1. Hocatius. 2. Andro- 
geos. 3. Evandrus. 4. 
Delus or Delos (r/cr.). 5. 
Virgilius. 6. Athos. 



THJTRD DECLENSION. 

1. A riddle. 2. Of a charter. 

5. To a poem. 4. A theme. 

6. By a pedigree. 
1. Shields. 2. Of robbers. 



1. iEoigma. 2. Diplo- 
ma. 3. Poeraa. 4. The- 
ma (ace). 5. Stemma. ' 

1. Ancile. 2. Latro 



ETYlIOLOGir. 



3. To TOhinteera, 4. The ships. 
5. O wounds. 6. With gifts. 

1. A key. 2- With money. 
3. To tlie breast. 4, Of a hero. 

5. We bestoin lionours. 6. O 
voice. 7. Of a crime. 8. Kinds. 
9. Of a river. 10. With a lever. 

1. To the king. 2. In the 
night. 3. Of a silk-worm. 4. In 
youth. 5. Of a hone. 6. To the 
mouth. 7. He laves praise. 
8. O fraud. 9. Of a serpent, 

1. Trees. 2. Of the jaws, 
3. With a young man. 4. Of 
epigrams. 5. To oxen. 6. To 
Trojan women, t. With Capys. 
8. O Paris. 9. With oan. 10. 
He repean the ship. 11. With 

1, The seats. 2. From Pne- 
neste. 3. lu the lower. 4. Of 
Li-Lea. 5. O Trojans. 6. With 
poems. 7. The torches. 8. Of 
stales. 9. He. hears Pan. 10. 
Prom the Guadalquiver. 
~ 1. To the breast. 2. In the 
country. 3. Lamps. 4. Of a 
change. 5. Of Macedonians. 

6. States. 7. Id tlie night 8. In 
a lall of water. 9. Of a sun-beam. 
10. In April. 11, Of a snail. 
12. To a king. ' 13. Of peace. 
14. Of Styx. 

1. Inamarsh. -2. Of awound, 

3. To virtue. 4. Of a hare. 

5. tree. 6. 1'he Graces. 7. Of 

lies. 9. Of 

Of giants. 

ith soldiers. 

14. In a 

0. 16. By 



3. Volo. 4. Naris {aec.). 
5. Vulnus. 6. Hunns. 

1. Clavis. 2. i£s. a 
Pectus. 4.HeroB. &.Lw~ 
gimur honos. 6. Toz. 

7. Scelus. 8. Genua. 0. 
Amais. 10. Vectis. 

1. Rex. 2. Nox. 3. 
Bombyx. 4. Juveniiu. 
5. Os. 6. Os. 7. AmM 
\a\u. 8. Fraus. 9. Ser- 

1. ArboB. 2. Fuu. 
3. AdoIesc«tt8. 4. Epi- 
gramma. 5. Boa. 6v Tro- 
as. 7. Capys. 8. Pari*. 
9. Far. 10. i{(/tctf nayia. 
11. Vis. 

I. Sedile. 3: Preoeste. 
3. Turns. 4. Urtw. 6. 
Troe. 6.Poema. 7.Lud> 
pas (oecj. 8. Civllu. 
9.AvditP»a. 10. Btetu. 

1. Pectus. 2. Rua. 3. 
Larapae. 4. Metamorpko- 
«ia. 6. Haceda 6. Civ- 
itas. 7. Nox. S-Canalio. 
9. Jubar. 10. Afwilia. 
II. Limax. IS. Rex. 
la Pax. 14. Styx. 

1. Palus. 2. Valnos. 
3. Virtus. 4. Lcpus. 5. 
Arbos. 6.Cbaris. 7,Eoa, 

8. Orbis. 9. Areas. 10. 
Gigas. n. Ceres. W 
Miles. 13. Palmea. 
Conclave. 15. Din* 

16. Jus. 17. Pare. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



1. Ad access. 2. Of a song. 
3. To chance. 4. An assembly. 
5. O pride. 6. With a blast. 

1. Expenses. 2. Of the waves. 
3. To the fruits. 4. Senses. 
5. O fears. 6. With ceremonies. 

1. Of dress. 2. In forests. 
3. To hearing. 4. / know the 



countenance. 
6. With gain. 
1. A needle. 



5. 



O laughter. 



2. Of a house. 



3. To an old woman. 4. A fig. 
5. O hands. 6. In dens. 

1. Hands. 2. Of store-houses. 
3. To the lakes. 4. To galleries. 
5. O tribes. 6. With spits. 

1. Knees. 2. At home. 3. To 
a bow 4. From home. 5. / 
rfm^ii the lakes. 



1. Adttus. 2. Cantos 
3. Casus. 4. Ccetus {ace,), 
5. Fastus. ^ G. Flatus. 

1 . Sumptus. 2. Fluctus. 
3. Fructas. 4. Sensus 
{acc.y 5. Metus. G.Ritus. 

1. Cultus. 2. Saltus.^ 
3., Auditus. 4. 8tio vul- 
tus. 5. Risus. 6. Ques- 
tus. 

1. Acus. 2. Domus. 
3. Anus. 4. Ficus {ace), 
5. Manus. 6. Speciis. 

1. Manns. 2. PenuA. 
3. Lacns. 4. Porticus. 
5. Tribus. 6. Veru. 

1. Genu. 2. Domus. 
3. A reus. 4. Domus. 5 
Reviso lacus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



I. The <ace. 2. Of an appear- 
ance. 3. To destruction. 4. A 
thing. 6. O day. 6. With gore. 

1. Faces. 2. Of things. 3. To 
days. 4. The appearances. 5. O 
herpes. 6. With things. 



I. Facies. 2. Species. 
3. Pernicies. 4. Res (ace.). 
5. Dies. 6. Sanies. 

I. Facies. 2. Res. 3 
Dif»^s. 4. Species (ace). 
5. Spes. 6. Res. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN .ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 



1. In a hall. 2. A servant. 
3. To a son-in-law. 4. / cut a 
branch. 5. Of the ocean. Q. A 
lamp. 7. Of deceit. 8. / hranr 
dish a sword. 9. Of a pair of scis- 
sors. 10. For honour. 11. Of 
ages. 12. By the appearance. 
13. The Furface. 14. / calkd an 
assemVJy. 15. By a nod. 10. In a 
consumption. 17. To a soothsayer. 



1. Aula'. 2. Minister*. 
3 Gener*. 4. C(Bdo ramus^. 
5. Ocean us*. 6. Lychnus* 
{acc.y 7. Dolus^. 8. Vihro 
gladius^. 9. Forfex^ 10. 
Decusl 11. JEtaer*. 12. 
Species^. 13. Superficies^. 

14. Convocdvi cc£tus^ 

15. Nulus*. 16. Tabes*. 
17. Vatcsl 



ETYMOLOGY. 



]. Hatred. 2. To. a garland. 

3. By a decree of the senate. 

4. In silk. 5. With a thousand 
sestertii. 6. For a calf. 7.' To a 
thrush. 8. In a cavern. 9. Of 
harps. 10. Comedies. 1 i. J have 
he€trd the bells. 12. To the mis- 
tress of a family. 13. With freed- 
women. 14. For Anchises. 15. 
In life. 16. To the sun. 

1. I give an opinion. 2. In a 
legion. 3. To goddesses. '4. With 
turbans. 5. A rush. 6. To a 
rock. 7. Of a wall. 8. At home. 
9. O horn. 10. To preeminence. 
11. I hear thunder. 12. I smv 
the lightning. 13. A daughter- 
in-law. 14. Of weeping. 15. To 
Capys. 16. With a Samnite. 

1. In a little boat. 2. To states. 
3. Of enemies. 4. By the house- 
lurid gods. 5. In a towier. 6. Of 
cities. 7. Of Thracians. 8. For 
oxen. 9. With a poem. 10. To 
the common weulth. . 11. Of epi- 
grams. 12. O parents. 13. Of 
souls departed. 14. Of a sieve. 

15. To a son-in-law. ^ 16. Of An- 
chises. 17. Of a hall. 18. With 
a surety. 

1. He threw a stone. 2. O 
Virgil. 3. Of the Georgics. 4. 
With a distaff. 5. In a green fig. 
6. To spikenard. 7. Of a sap- 
phire. 8. / ask a vote. 9. Of a 
desert. 10. To a church. 11. 
With a style. 12. By the mast 
of a ship. 13. In a balance. 
14. To daughters. 15. For souls. 

16. J behold Ossa. 17. O iEtna. 
1. Of oak. 2. By delays. 3. Of 

men. 4. To villains. 5. In a 

1* 



1. Odium'. 2. SertmnP. 
3. Senatus-consuitum'. 4 
Serlcum'. S.^Sestertium*. 

6. Vitulus*. 7. Turdua*. 

8. Caverfta'. 9. Cithara*. 
10. Comcedia*. 11, Audtvi 
campana^ 12. Mater-fii- 
milias. 13. Liberta^ 14. 
Anchrses\ 15. Vita*. 16. 
Phoebus*. 

l.i>oopinio^ 2.Legio^. 
3. Dea*. 4. Tiaras'. 5. 
Scirpus"*. 6. Scopulus^ 

7. Paries'. 8. Domus"\ 

9. Cornu'*. 10. Principa- 
tus^ 11. Audio tonitru^. 
m. Vidi Mmen\ 13. Nu- 
rus*. 14. Fletus*. 16.* 
Capyaf*. 16. Samnis'. 

I. Linter*. 2. Civitas*. 
3.Hostis^ 4.Lar*. S.Tur- 
ris*. 6. Urbs». 7. Thrai*. 

8. Bos^ 9. Poema*. 10. 
RespublTca. ll.Epigram- 
ma'. 12. Parent. 13. 
Mane^ (pi). 14.VannufiP. 
15. Gener*. 16. Anchi* 
ses'. 17. Aula*. 18.PriB«» 



1. Jecit lapis*. 2. Vir- 
gilius^. 3. GeorgTca' (pi)- 
4. Colus^. 5. Groesucr 
6. Nardufi^. 7. Sapphirue^ 
8. Rogo suf&agium'. 9 
Eremus'. 10. TemplumP. 
11. Stylus". 12. Malus*. 
13. Trutina*. 14. Nata'. 
15. Anima'. 16. Video 
Ossa*. 17. iEtna'. 

1. Robur*. 2. Mora'. 
3. Vir». 4. Fur6ifer«. 5. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



labyrinth. 6. A vagrant. 7. 
Satires. 8. In sea-urchins. 9. 
Of flesh. 10. To virgins. 11. Of 
Dido. 12. With a fox. 13. To 
a cat. 14. O Paris. 15. Of Or- 
pheus, lil A flint. 17. Bolts. 

1. Of old men. 2. Of a young 
man. 3.' To infants. 4. To a 
watchman. 5. With a cloak. 
6. By a blast. 7. In harbours. 
8. From the face. 9. O heirs. 
10. Of peacocks. 11. Sedition. 
12. With desire. 13. To players. 
14. Of rest 15. To a thing. 
16. Of chariots. 17. Of houses. 
18. In harbours. 19. The hands. 



Labyrinthus^. 6. Plance^. 
7. Satira*. 8. Echinus*. 
9. Caro^ 10. Virgo*. 
11. Dido*. 12. Vuli^. 
13. Felis*. 14. Paris'. 
15. OrpheW". 16. Si- 
lex* (ai^c). 17. Obex*. 

1. Senex*. 2. Juvenis*. 
3. Infans*. 4. VigiP. 5. 
Chlaipysl 6. Flatus^ 7. 
Portus\ 8. Facies*. 9. 
Haeres*. 10. Pavol 11. 
Sedition 12. Cupidol 
13. Histrio*. 14. Rc- 
quies* *. 16. Res*. 16. 
Curru8^ 17. Domus'*^ 
18. Portus^ 19. Manus\ 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 



1. Of Taygetus. 2. Jests. 3. 
O sails. 4. Of heaven. 5. Of 
delights. 6. The baths. 7. In 
Argos. 

1. Vessels. 2. Of acres. 3. 
To the commonwealth. 4. From 
masters of families. 5. O Orphe- 
us. 6. With CEdipus. 7. Of 
Achilles. 8. To Jupiter. 

1. With pounds. 2. The morn- 
ing. 3. By birth. 4. Tedious 
stories. 5. In the evening. 6. Of 
a stripe. 7. To the thigh. 8. 
Fears. 9. Tempo. 10. In the 
place of another. 11. To chaos. 
12. Wealth. 

1. Of the feasts of Bacchus. 
2. In Syracuse. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
4. O Druids. 5. The children. 
6. Of the gods. 7. To hot-baths. 
8. With spoils. 9. In a camp. 



1. Taygetus*. 2. Jocu^. 
3. Carbasus*. 4. Ccelum^ 

6. Delicium^'^'. 0. Bal- 
neum^**. 7. Argos. 

1. Vas^'l 2. Juge- 
rum**^ 3.Respublica'". 
4.Pa^rfamilias^*'. 5. Or- 
pheus-*^ 6. CEdipus*^\ 

7. Achilles'. 8. JupYter'. 
1. Pondo. 2. Mane. 

3. Natu. 4. Ambage\ 
5. Vepper'. 6. Verberis*. 
7. FemTnis*. 8. Metus*. 
9. Tempe. 10. Vicis». 
11. Chaos*. 12. Opisl 

1. Bacchanalia- ^^ 2. 
SyracussB*. 3. Hierosolr 
yraa^^*. 4. DruTdes*. 5. 
Liberi*. 6. Suprril 7. 
ThermaB\ 8. Exuviai'. 
9. Ca6tra^ 



ETTMOLOOT. 



1. Of a tiger. 2. To the peo- 1. TigriflP*. 2. PleW. 

^e. 3. With the laureL 4. Of 3. Laurus'*^ 4. Fidena' 

Fidena. 5. O tree. 6. To a or Fideas'. 5. ArbcM^. 6. 

mediator. 7. WiUi all kinds of Sequester*'*. 7.Penu8»'»»\ 
provisions. 

ADJECTIVES.* 



1. A good boy. 2. An excel- 
lent thing. 3. A great kingdom. 
4. Of a broad field. 5. Of a beau- 
tiftd girl. 6. Of solid silver. 7. To 
an ignorant workman. 8. To a 
high rock. 9. To a large head. 
10. A j^ust lord. 11. A secret 
dagger. 12. A high seat. 13. 
dear friend. 14. O great truth. 
15. base gift. 16. With a wor- 
thy servant. 17. With a large 
sum. 18. By a sudden death. 



1. Sick men. 2. Fair women. 
3. Wretched fates. 4. Of pros- 
perous consuls. 5. Of ugly forms. 
6. Of ludicrous riddles. 7. To 
crafty horse-keepers. 8. To the 
sacred goddesses. 9. To full 
milk-pails. 10.' Crook-backed 
tyrants. 11. Red flames. 12. 
Rough bones. 13. O wretched 
stags. 14. wool-bearing sheep. 
16. wretched words. 16. With 
other titles. 17. In whole trage- 
dies. 18. In frequent journeys. 



1. A. huge stone. 2. A pru- 
dent mother. 3. An elegant 
temple. 4. Of a cruel tyrant. 



1. Bonus puer'. 2. £x- 
imius res^ 3. Magnus 
regnum^ 4. Latus ager*. 
5. Formosus puella*. 6. 
Argentum^ solidus. 7. Ig- 
narus faber". 8. Rup^ 
altus. 9. Caput? largus. 

10. Justus domlnus' (ace). 

11. Arcanus sica' (acrX 

12. Sedile' celsus (ace). 

13. Carus amicus'. 14. 
Magnus Veritas'*. 15. Pra- 
vus donum^. l(k Minister^ 
dignus. 17. Amplus sum- 
ma^ 18. Subitus letum*. 

1. iEgcr vir*. 2. Fce- 
mtna' pulcher. 3. Miser 
fatum'^. 4. Prosper consul^ 
5. Teter forma*. 6. ifinis:- 
ma» ludlcer. 7. A^^" 
vafer. 8. Dea' sacer. 9. 
Satur sinum^. 10. Gibbus 
tyrannus'* (ace), 11. Ru- 
ber ftamma* (ace). 12. Os' 
asper (ace). 13 Miser 
cervus . 14. Ovis" ^auiger. 
15. Miser verbum^ 16. 
Cster titulus^. 17. In- 
teger trag(Bdia^ 18. Iter^ 
creber. 

l.Ingenslapis^. 2. Pru- 
dens mater*. 3. Elegans 
templum^ 4. Crudelis ty- 



* An adjectiTC agrees with a substarntive in gender, number and case 
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6. Of a green twig. 6. Of a fer- 
tile soil. 7. To a green cloth. 
8. To a swift foot. 9. To a re- 
cent crime. 10. A brave lion. 
11. A short night. 12. A lofty 
song. 13. O deceitful prstor. 
14. O cheerful day. 15. O cruel 
war. 16. With warlike Ancus. 
17. By an easy victory. 18. With 
a meek disposition. 



1. Fierce lions. 2. Icy winters. 
3. All kinds. 4. Of the light 
bands. 5. Of the sweet Muses. 
6. Of cheap eggs. 7. To rapa- 
cious wolves. 8. To unequal 
storms. 9. To great gifts. 10. 
Fleeting years. 1 1 . G reen snakes. 
12. Empty casks^ 13. O slow 
horses. 14. swift hinds. 15. O 
cruel answers. 16. With i)rittle 
reeds. 17. In narrow houses. 
18. In pleasant conversations. 



1. Cruel necessity. 2. Of rich 
islands. 3. Gentle whispers. 4. 
O envious age. 5. By a noble 
death. 6. Of a mournful war. 
7. To cruel Proserpine. 8. In a 
short time. 9. deadly autumn. 
10. Ancient temples. 11. Of 
common nature. 12. With a 
small part. 13. Of incredible 
liberality. 14. Of barbarous na- 
tions. 15. By a similar complaint. 
16. -With a loud voice. 17. Of 
human error. 18. A lasting si- 
lence. 19. Of a foolish opinion. 



rannus^ 6. Viridis virga*. 
6. Ferax soldm*. 7. Viridis 
panntts^. 8. Velox planta^ 
9. Recens scelus^ 10. For- 
tis leo® (ace). 11. Brevis 
nox^ (ace). 12. Sublimis 
carmen^ (ace), 13. Fallax 
prsBtor*. 14. Hil&ris dies^. 
15. Crudelis bellum'. 16. 
Pugnax Ancuff'. 17. Fa- 
cilis victoria\ 18. Inge- 
nium^ mitis. 

1. Acer leo^ 2. Glacia- 
lis hyems^ 3. Omnis ge- 
nus^. 4. Levis chorus^. 5. 
Dulcis Camcena^' 6. Vilis 
ovum^. 7. Rapax lupus^. 
8. Insequalis procella^ 9. 
Grandis donum'. 10. Fu- 
gax annus^ (ace). 11. Vir- 
idis colubra* (ace). 12. . 
Inaiiis dolium^ (ace). 13. 
Segnis equus*. 14. Velox 
cerva*. 15. Atrox respon- 
sum^. 16. Fragilis cal&- 
muj^. 17. Exilisdomus***. 
18. Dulcis alloquium'. 

1. Ssvus necessitaa". 
2. Dives insijla^ 3. Lenis 
susurrus^. 4.1nvidus8eta£^. 
5. Nobilis letum^ 6. Bel- 
lum^lachrymosus. 7.Ssevus 
Proserpina^ 8. Brevis tem- 
pus?. 9. Lethifer autum- 
nus? 10. Vetus templum^ 
(ace). 11. Ck)mmunis na- 
trira\ 12. Pars^ exiguus. 

13. Incredibilislibers^tae^. 

14. Barbaras geni^. 15. 
Similis querela^ 16. Mag- 
nus vox'*. 17. Error* huma- 
nus. 18. Diuturnus silen- 
tium^ 19. Opinio® stultus. 



ETTMOLOGT. 



I. Frequent Gonversations. 2. 
The swift Moors. 3. A joyful 
mind. 4. To lofty towers. 5. 
With a sweet sound. 6. Of war- 
like praises. '7. To an ancient 
king. 8. In a heavy chariot. 9. 
With black eyes. 10. In a poor 
house. ri. The swift winds. 
12. With a suppliant hand. 13. 
In a fertile region. 14. With 
equal loss. 15. A teachable boy. 

1. Of one god. 2. Two come- 
dies. 3. Three rooms. 4. With 
ten soldiers. 5. Two hundred 
trees. 6. Of twenty nights. 7. 
In five months. 8. To the elev- 
enth boy. 9. In the sixth year. 
10. The second king. 11. In 
the thousandth legion. 12. Of 
the second oration. 13. By the 
fiftieth rale. 

1. Of a milder disposition. 2. 
With a firmer step. 3. Of a dearer 
friend. 4. The pleasantest words. 
5. The severest misfortunes. 6. 
Of worse ages. 7. With a less 
weight. 8. More winters. 9. 
With greater heaps. 1-0. The 
next summer. 11. Of the first 
complaints. 12. With the great- 
est wisdom. 13. The least virtue. 

14. To a most excellent man. 

15. The hither Spain. 16. To 
the last labour. 

1. Of the lowest places. 2. The 
ripest seeds. 3.*" To the most won- 
derful power. 4. Of a most worth- 
less man. 5. The last age. 6. in 
the noxt year. 7. Of a most fa- 
mous temple. 8. The most sacred 
laws. 9. Of.a most deserving life. 



l.Crebersermo^ 2.Ce- 
ler Maurus*. 3. Laetus an- 
imus^. 4. Celsus turris*. 
5. Dulcis sonufiP. 6. BellT- 
cuslaus*. 7.Antrquu8rex'. 
8. , Gravis currn8\ 9. Ni- 
ger oculus*. 10. Inc^ do- 
mus* * *. 11. Celer ventueP 
12. Supplex manus*. 13. 
Uber regio^ 14. Par dam- 
num'. 15. Docilis puer*. 

1. Unus deuflp. 2. Duo 
coraoBdia'. 3. Tres con- 
clave^ 4. Decern miles*. 
5. Ducenti arbor*. 6. Vi- 
ginti nox*. 7. Quinqae 
mensis*. 8. UndecinAOS 
puer*. 9. Sextus annas'. 

10. Secundus rex*. 12. 
MiliesimusJegio*. 12. iSe- 
eundus oratio*. 13. Qain- 
quagesTmus regular 

l.MitisanlmosP. 2.Fir- 
mus gradus^. 3. Carus 
amicus'. 4, Jucandusver- 
bum?. 5. Gravis casus*. 
G.Malussfficiilum'. 7. Par- 
vus pondus*. 8. Multus 
hyems*. 9. Magnus acer- 
vu^. 10. Propior aestas^. 

11. Prior querela^ 12- 
Superus ^rudentia^ 13. 
Parvus virtus*. 14. Vir* 
bonus. ]5.Hispania' citer 
(comp.). 16. Exter labor*. 

1 . Inf erus locus*. 2. Ma- 
turns semen*. 3.Mirificus 
potentia^ 4. Nequam l}o- 
mo*. 5. Ulterior setas*. 6. 
Propior annus^ 7. Incly- 
tus templum*. '8. Sacer jus* 
(acc.y 9. Meritus vita* 
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10. Of a richer prey. 1 1 . A longer 
stay. 12. To a more lamentable 
fortune. 13. By a more secret 
crime. 14. Of a more regal 
disposition. 15. To a nearer 
friend. 



10. Oplmas pr«da^ 11. 
Diuturnus commoratio'. 
12. Flebllis fortuna!. 13. 
Arcanus crimen^. 14. Re- 
galis animus^. 15. Pro- 
pinquus amicus". 



PRONOUN. 



l.Ofme. 2. To thee. 3. Of 
themselves. 4. With me. 5. With 
us. 6. With themselves. 7. For 
hiniself. 8. With thee. 9. With 
you. 10. Of us. 11. Of you. 12. 
For itself. 13. For herself. 14. 
thou. 15. Themselves. 16. Tome. 

1. To him. 2. That woman. 
3. Of that man. 4. To these tears. 
5. To this man. 6. Of her. 1* 
Those things. 8. My book. 9. my 
Paris. 10. By thy fault. 11. Of 
our army. 12. By your fault. 13. 
Philosophers of our own country. 

1. For my own sake. 2. Thou 
thyself. 3. With these eyes. 4. 
Of this province. 5. Of the same 
kind. 6. Of the same opinion. 
7. By the same way. 8. In some 
place. 9. Some woman. 10. In 
whatsoever land. 11. Of some 
cities. 

VERB. 

Sum. 
He ig. Ye were. She has 
been. They are. We shall be. 
Ye have been. They had been. 
They have been. They will be. 
Thou mayest be. She would be. 
They may be. Ye may have been. 
Thou wilt have been. He should 
have been.** Thou niightest have . 
been. Let her be. Be tliou. 
To have beon. 



1. Ego. 2. Tu. 3. Sui. 
4. Ego. .5. Ego. 6. Sui 
7. Sui. 8. Tu. 9. Tu. 
10. Ego. 11. Tu. 12. Sui. 
13. Sui, 14. Tu. 16. Sui. 
16. Ego, 

^ 

l.Ule. 2.111e. anievir. 
4. Hie lachryma. 5. Hie. 
6.1s. 7.1s. 8. Mens liber. 
9. Mens Paris. 10. Tuus 
culpa. 11. Nosier exer- 
cTtus. 12. Vester culpa. 
13. Nostras philosophus. 

1. Meapte causa (abh), 
2. Tute. 3. Hicce ociilus. 
4. Hicce provincia. 5. 
Ejusmodi. 6. Idem sen- 
tentia. 7. Idem via. 8. 
Aliquis locus. 9. Quidam 
fcemina. 10. duicunque 
terra. 11. Quidam urbs. 



Sum. 
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1. Thou concealest 2. They 
cry. 3. I was building. 4. We 
were thinking. 5. They have 
carried. 6. Ye have begged. 7. 
She had pretended. 8. He had 
robbed. 9. 1 shall preparjs. 10. 
Ye will approve. 

1. 1 may sup. 2. Ye can hope. 
3. He might honour. 4. He should 
conciliate. 5. He may have com- 
manded. 6. We may have torn. 
7. 1 should have nodded. 8. They 
might have wounded. 9. Thou 
wilt have called. 10. They will 
have devoured. 

1. Let him deny. 2. Enter ye. 3. 
To think. 4. To be about to retard. 

5. Afl^cntding. 6. About to swear. 
1. Thou art accused. 2. Ye 

are chastised. 3. We were call- 
ed. 4. They were torn. 5. I 
have been deprived. 6. They 
have been routed. 7. JEIe had 
been overcome. 8. We had been 
solicited. 9. Thou wilt be ap- 
proved . 1 0. They will be saluted . 

1. Thou canst be adorned. 2. 
Ye may be marked out. 3. I 
might be served. 4. They should 
be committed. 5. She may have 
been defrauded. 6. I_ may have 
hpen delighted. 7. He might 
have been loved. 8. Ye should 
have been pacified. 9. He will 
have been fiued. 10. They will 
have been renewed. 

1. Let him be bound. 2. Be 
ye scattered, 3. To be brought 
up. 4. To have been provoked. 

6. To be about to be loaded. 6. 
Changed. 7. To be liberated. 



1. Gek>. 2. Clamo. 8. 
iEdiHco. 4. Cogito. 5. 
Porto. 6. Oro. 7. Sin^ 
ulo. 8. Spolio. 9. 
Paro. 10. Probo. 



1. CcDiio. 2. Spero. 3. 

Hon5ro. 4. Cohcilio. 6. 

Impero. 6. Lanio. 7. 

Nuto. 8. Vulnero. 9. 
Voco. 10. Voro. 



1. Nego. 2. Inffo. 
3. Puto. 4. Tardo. 5. 
Suppedito. 6. Juro. 

1. Accuso. 2. Castigo. 
3. Appello. 4. Lacero. 
5. Or bo. 6. Profligo. 7 . 
Supero. 8. SollicTto. 9. 
Probo. 10. Saluto. 



1. Orno. 2. Signo. 
3. Ministro. 4. Mando. 
5. Fraudo. 6. Delecto. 
7. Amo. 8. Mitigo. 9. 
Mulcto. 10. Novo. 



1. Ligo. 2. Dissitx). 
3. Ekiiico. 4. Irrlto. 5. 
Onero. 6. Muto. 7. 
Libero. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou admonishest. 2. I 
want. 3. Thou wast obeying. 
4. He was favouring. 5. We 
have shone. 6. They have flour- 
ished. 7. He had displeased. 
8. They had terrified. 9. 1 shall 
conceal. 10. We shall admonish. 

1. I may languish. 2. He may 
hinder. 3. They might have. 4. 
We should show. 5. He may 
have exercised. 6. Ye may have 
restrained 7. 1 should have had. 
8. He should have concealed. 9. 
We shall have driven away. 10. 
Ye will have exercised. 

1. Let him admonish. 2. Let 
them hinder. 3. To say. 4. 
To have exhibited. 5. Having. 
6. About to afford. 

1. I am seen. 2. He was clip- 
ped. 3. Ye have been terrified. 
4. They had been taught. 5. We 
shall be held* 6. Ye can be or- 
dered. 7. We might be destroyed. 
8. Thou maycst have been ad- 
, monished. 9. He should have been 
(Mrevented. 10. Ye will have been 
admitted. 1 1 . To have been terri- 
fied. 12. Had. 13. To be taught. 



1. Moneo. 2. Careo. 
3. Pareo. 4. Studeo. 5. 
Splendeo. 6. Floreo. 7. 
Displiceo. 8. Terreo. 
9. Sileo. 10. Moneo.' 



1. Langueo. 2. Pro- 
hibeo. 3. Habeo. 4. 
Exhibeo. 5. Exdrceo. 
6. Coerceo. 7. Habeo. 
8. Sileo. 9. Arceo. 10. 
Exerceo. 



1. Moneo. 2. Prohibeo. 
3. Perhibeo. 4. Exhibeo. 
5. Habeo. 6. Praebeo. 

L Video. 2. Tondeo. 
3. Terreo. 4. Doceo.' 
5. Teneo. 6. Jubeo. 7. 
Deleo. 8. Moneo. 9. 
Prohibeo. 10. Adhibeo^ 
11. Terreo. 12. Habeo. 
13. Docea 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



1 . Thou pullest. 2. They were 
shaking. 3. He has dug. 4. Ye 
had driven. 5. They will rule. 
6. I can break. 7. We might 
touch. 8. He may have cut. 9. 
She might have rend. 10. They 
will have said. 11. Place thou. 
12. Let them disdain. 13. To 
have sung. 14. About to draw. 

1 . Thou art sent for. 2. He was 
sent. 3. He has been carried. 4. 



1. Rapio. 2. Quatio. 

3. Fodio. 4. Ago. 5. 

Rego. 6. Franga 7. 

Tango. 8. Scindo. 9. 

Lego. 10. Dico. 11. 

Pono. 12. Sperno. 13. 
Cano. 14. Traho. 



1. Arcesso. 2. Mitto. 
3. Gero. 4. Duco. 5. 



ETTMOLOG7. 



IS 



I had been led. 5. He will be 
hurt 6. Thou mayest be over- 
come. 7. They might be taken. 
8. He may have been allured. 9. 
We might have been joined. 10. 
They will have been directed. 
11. Be thou placed. 12. To be 
despised. 13. To hare been 
turned. 14. Forsaken. 



Lsedo. 6. Vinco. 7. C»- 

pio. 8. AUicio. . 9. Jun* 
go. . 10. Dirigo. II. Po- 
no. 12. Conterono. 13. 
Flecto. 14. Relin<)ua 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou strikest. 2. I was 
drawing out. 3. He has raged. 
4. Ye had fortified. 5. They will 
bind. 6. He can clothe. 7. 
They might ratify. 8. We may 
have known. 9. Ye might have 
softened. 10. They will have 
slept. 11. Hinder thou. 12. To 
have served. 13. Clothing. 

1. He is instructed. 2. Thou 
wast nourished. 3. He has been 
punished. 4. I had been en- 
snared. 5. We will be clothed. 
6. Thou mayest be upheld. 7. He 
may have been bound. 8. They 
might have been guarded. 9. 
They will have been fortified. 
10. Be ye served. 11. To have 
been clothed. 12. To be polished. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN 

1. They have prepared. 2. 1 have 
given. 3. He has been sent 4. 
They will teach. 5. They are forti- 
fied. 6. Allaying. 7.He has winked. 
8.We shall fly. 9. To have sneezed. 
10. Ye may take. 11. They might 
fall. 12. Thou wast striking. 13, 
He had been conquered. 14. We 
may be said. 15. You have fa- 
voured. 16. To sharpen. 

2 



1. Ferio. 2. Haorio. 
3. Sa^vio. 4. Munio. 5. 
Vincio. 6. Amicio. 7. 
Sancio. 8. Scio. 9. McJ- 
lio. 10. Dormio. ll.Im- 
pedio. 12. Senria 13. 
Vestio. 



1. Erudio. 2. Natrio* 
3. Punio. 4. Irretio. 5. 
Amicio. 6. Fulcio. 7. 
Vincio. 8. Custodia 
9. Munio. 10. Servta 
11. Vestio* 12. Polia 



ALL THE CONJUOATIOlfS. 

1. Faro*. 2. Do'. 3. 
Mitto*. 4. Doceo". 6. 
Munio^. 6. Sedo'. 7. 



Conniveo*. 
9. Sternuo'. 
11. Ruo*. 
13. Vinco'. 
15. Faveo*. 



8. Fugi<^. 

10. Capio*. 
12. Ferio\ 

14. DicoP. 
16. Acu6». 
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1 Aboat to seize. 2. I have 
crashed. 3. We had helped. 4. 
He- may have forbidden. 6. We 
shall have cut. 6. To be about* 
to have. 7. We had killed. 8. 
They will bl^ne. 9. About to 
assist. 10. To languish. 11. 
Thinking. 12. Thou hast thrown. 
13. We had remained. 14. He 
will remain. 15. Thou stirrest 
up." 16. They had laughed. 17. 
We mourn. 18. He will indulge. 
19. To have destroyed. 

1. Watch thou. 2. He wUl 
have sought. 3. He has plucked. 
4. Let them keep. 5. They had 
bound. 6. We might clothe. 7. 
They might have perceived. 8. 
Be ye admonished. 9. Thou 
wilt hope. 10. He laments. 11. 
They were fighting. 12. They 
were named. 13. To pacify. 14. 
To be hindered. 15. To have 
lived. 16. To have been slain. 
17. He has fallen. 18. He has 
cut. 19. We had broken. 20. 
Ye will paint. 

1. He has risen. 2. They will 
rule. 3. Ye might have joined. 
4. To cover. 5. About to beat* 
6. I have learned. 7. They will 
divide. 8. They will be injured. 
9. He was ^ing. 10. About to 
know. 11. We show. 12. He has 
roused. 13. We advise. 14. They 
liave grown up. 15. They will 
see. 16. They will change. 17. 
They will take. 18. They will 
nourish. 19. I might taste. 20. 
I might order. 21. 1 might close. 
92. I might come. 23. To bark. 
34. To terrify. 25. To play. 26, 
To draw out. 



1. Rapio'. 2. Lavo**^ 
3. Juvo'. 4. Veto'. 5. 
Seco'. 6. Habeol 7. 
Neco'. 8. Vitupero*. 9. 
Juvo'. 10. Languco^. 
11. Censeo*. 12. Tor- 
queo^ 13. Maneo^ 14. 
Muneol 15. Cieo^. 16. 
Rideo^ 17. Lugeo^ 18. 
Indulgeo^. 19. Deleo*. 



1. Vigilo*. 2. Quaero'. 
3. Carpo^. 4. Custodio*. 
5. Vincio\ 6. Vestio*. 
7. Sentio*. 8. Moneo*. 
9. SpeIO^ 10. Ploro^ 
1 1 . Pugno\ 12. Nomlno^ 
13.. MitTgo'. 14. Impe- 
dio*. 15. Vivo*. 16. Cse- 
do^ 17. Cado^ 18. Cae- 
do^ 19. Frango^ 20. 
Pingo'. 



1. Surgo'. 2. Rego^ 
3. Jungo^ 4. Tegol 5. 
Tundo^ 6. Discos 7. Di- 
vTdo^ 8. Lffidol 9. Va- 
do». 10. Nosco^ 11. Ar- 
guol 12. Cieo^ 13. Sua- 
deo^ 14. Adoleol 15. 
Video?. 16. Muio*. 17. 
Capio^ 18. Nutrio*. 19. 
Gusto*. 20. Jubeo^ 21. 
Claudo'. 22. Venio^ 23. 
Latro', 24. Terreo^ 25. 
Ludo^ 26. Haurio*. 
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BCPONENT, IRREGULAR AND OTHER VERBS. 



. 1. Thou flatterest 2. They 
have denied. 3. They will be- 
seech. 4. They may encourage. 
6. They may have been in danger. 

6. We may boast. 7. To promise. 
8. He has returned. 9. He had 
defended. 10. RuHncr. 11. About 
to assist. 12. They may embrace. 
13. He was dividing. 14. We had 
attempted. 15. They flatter. 16. 
We might hare laid waste. 17. 
We shall feast. 18. To accuse. 

19. To deserve. 20. To return. 
21. To draw lots. 

1. About to die. 2. We had 
revtenged. 3. They will think. 
4. I have pitied. 5. We shall 
have suffered. 6. Complaining. 

7. He has confessed. 8. He has 
acknowledged. 9. Ye will follow. 
ID. Th;:;y may forget. 11. They 
might use. 12. To try. 13. Ye 
may be angry, 14. We might feed. 
15. He had gotten. 16. Rising. 
17. We have endeavoured. 18. 
To begin. 19. Having waited. 

20. Having gone. 21. Having 
enjoyed. 22. Having measured. 
23. Let them follow. 24. Let him 
use. 25. He may pity. 26. Ye 
may remember. 27. To be spoken. 
28. To melt. 29. About to devise. 

1. He might do good. 2. Thou 
mayest be able. 3. I was going. 
4. He can. 5. They cannot. 6. 
They will be willing. 7. Ye are 
unwilling. 8. Ye may be more 
willing. 9. They might bring. 
10. We become. 11. Thou art 
brouirht. 12. To have been more 



1. Adulor*. 2. Inficior^ 
3. Obte8tor^ 4. Hortor'. 
5. Periclitor'. 6. Gk>rior'. 
7.Polliceor^. 8.Reyertoi*. 
9. Tueor*. 10. Dominor*. 
11. Auxilior*. 12. Com- 
plector*. 13. Parti<x^. 
14. Molior". 15. Blaii- 
dior*. 16. Popuk)r«. 17. 
Epiilor^ 18. CrimliKtr'. 
19. Mereor'; 20. Rever- 
tor*. 21. Sortior*. 



1. Morior***. 2. Ulcis- 
cor". 3. Reor'. 4. Mise- 
reoi'. 5. Patior^. 6. Que- 
ror*. 7. Fateor*. 8. Cott- 
fiteor^. 9. Sequor*. 10. 
Obliviscor^. 11. Utor^. 
12. Experior^. 13. Ira»> 
cor*. 14. Vescoi*. 15. 
Nanciscor*. l6. Orior***. 
17. Nitor*. 18. Ordior*. 
19. Opperior^. 20. Gra- 
dior^. 2L Fruor*. 82. 
Metior*. 23. Sequoi^. 24. 
Utor*. 25. Misereoi*. 26. 
Reminiscor*. 27. Lo 
quor*. 28. Liquor*. 29. 
Comminiscor*. 

1. Prosum. 2. Poasain. 
3. Eo. 4. Queo. 5. N^* 
queo. 6.V0I0. 7. Nolo. 8» 
Malo. 9. Fera 10. Fio. 
11. Fero. 12. Malo. 13. 
Nolo. 14. Fero. 15. Eo. 
16. Fero. 17. Eo. la 
Prosum. 19. Volo. Sa 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



willing. 13. Be ye unwilling. 14. 
Thou mayest have brought. 15. 
They may go. 16. About to bring. 
17. About to go. 18. 1 might have 
done good. 19. Ye are willing 
20. To be brought. 21 To be 
made. 22. To have been unwil- 
ling. 23. Thou wilt go. 24. They 
had gone to. 25. Thou hast been 
sold. 26. I have been able. 27. 
Bring thou. 28. Made. 29. 1 have 
rejoiced. 30. We had used^. 31. 
Thou hast trusted. 32. We may 
have dared. 

1. They say. 2. He says. 3. He 
should be. 4. 1 pray. 5. Saying. 
6. They will do it. 7. They said. 

8. Ye may say. 9. He was hating. 
10. Thou rememberest. 11. He 
had hated. 12. Thou hast remem- 
bered. 13. About to begin. 14. 
Thou hast said. 15. Say thou. 
16. About to hate. 17. Let him 
say. 18. They will have begun. 
19. They have remembered. 20. 
He dares. 

1. It had happened. 2. It may 
be (ought. 3. It had pleased. 4. 
It will happen. 5. It will have 
delighted. 6. It will become. 7. 
It repented. 8. It may shame. 

9. It might behove. 10. It has 
been lawful. 11. It might weary. 
12. It will have been fought. 13. 
It will have been lawful. 14. It 
has shamed. 15. It might have 
delighted. 16. It might have 
become. 



Fcro. 21. Fio. 22. Nolo. 
23. Eo. 24. Adeo. 25. 
Veneo. 26. Possum. 27. 
Fero. 28. Fio. 29. Gau- 
deo?. 30Soleo2. 31. Con- 
f ido^. 32. Audeo^ 



1. Aia 2. Inquam. 3. 
Fo^rem. 4. Quaiso. 5. 
Aio. 6. Faxim. 7. In- 
quam. 8. Aia 9. Odi. 
10. MemTni. 11. Odi. 
12. Memini. 13. Coepi. 
14. Inquam. 15. Aio. 
16. Odi. 17. Inquam. 
18. CxEpi, 19. MemTni. 
20. Ausim. 



1. Contingit*. 2. Pug- 
natur^ 3. Libet'. 4. 
Evenit*. 5. Delectat^ 6. 
Decet*. 7. PcBnitet". 8. 
Pudet*. 9. Oportet*. 10. 
Licet*. 11. TflBdetf^. 12. 
Pugnatur*. 13. Licet*. 
14. Pudet*. 15 Delectat'. 
16. Decet*. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



syntax: 

Adah. — ^Rule III. 

NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 



Active Voice. — Present Tense. 

MODEL. 

I read. We sing. The Ego lego. Nos cani- 
shadows are falling. Dost thou mus. Umbne eadunt. 
ask? Does the king come ? An rogas ? Venitne rex? 

Exercise 1. 



I love. Thou mlest. He 
runs. She is singing. We write. 
Ye are reading. They are fight- 
ing. They wander. 

The house burns. The lion 
springs. The shadow flies. The 
altars smoke. Does the sun 
shine? Fire biums. The night 
descends. 

Love conquers. Turnus ex- 
ults. Do the dogrs bark? The 
boys remain. The cows are 
lowing. 



Ego amo*. Tu reg(/. 
nie curro'. Ele cano^. 
Ego scribo*. Tu lego^. 
Ule pugno*. D!e erro'. 

IX)mus ardeo^. Leo ad- 
YoW. Fugio^ umbra. Al- 
tarefiimo*. Luceo^-ne (Af- 
cetne) sol ? Uro^ ignis. 
Ruo^nox. 

Vinco^ ainor. Turnus 
ovo^ Latro'-ne canis t 
Puer maneo^. Vacca mu- 
gio*. 



18 LATIN £X£RCIS£S, 

VERBS DEPONENT. 

Verbs deponent are formed like possiyes, but signify like 
actives; as, sequor, IfoUow, noilamfoHotifed, 

The she-goat follows. Thy- Sequor* capella. Thy- 

mietes advises. Unconquered he moetes hortpr^ Invictus 

dies. The enemies threaten, morior'*'*! Minor* hos- 

The frogs wander. Years glide tis. Vagor* rana. Labor' 

away. He himself confesses. annus. Ipse fateor'. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The altar smokes. "We fly. Phyllis loves. The shade 
hurts. Glory remains. Labour conquers. Another draws. 
Care comes. Apollo reigns. Water flows. Studies de- 
light. The fates call. Death terrifies. Does the boy read ? 
Does the shepherd come? Time flics. Love increases. 
Help comes. The sun rises. The clouds fly. The dog 
follows. The wood stands. The sun descends. The 
stag flies. 

Altar, mltdre; smokee ^ Jujno^ : fLy , fitgitp -. shade, umbra; hurts, 
no£ec^ : glory, gloria; remains, mancdt^ : labour, labor; conquers, 
vitui(fi', another, alius; draws, traJufi i care, cura; comes, venio* : 
Apollo; reivns, regno^ : water, aqua; flows, jZt«o3 : studies, stadium; 
delight, defecto^ : fate, fatum; call, voco^ : death, ntors; terrifies, 
terrec^ : read, legcr^ : shepherd, upilio : time, tempus : love, amor ; 
increases, cresca^ : help, auxilium: rises, surgtfii clouds, rmbes: 
follows, seqnor^: wood, sylva; stands, sto^ : descends, ruo^ : stag, 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 

MODEL. 

The wood did stand. I Sylva stabat. Veni, 
came, 1 saw, I conquered, vidi, vici. Caper deer- 
The he-goat had wandered. raverat. 

Exercise 2. 

I did sing. Thou wast play- Canol Ludo^ Aquila 

ing. The eagle was flying. The volo^ Romanus vinco^ 

Romans have conquered. The Pater rideol Troiacado* 

father hnighed. Troy fell. Hon- Honor jubco'. Cicero 

our had conmianded. Cicero had scribo^. 
written. 



SYNTAX. 19 

• 

The grape will hang. Trees Pendeo* uva. Arbor 

will grow. Soldiers will fight, cresco^ Miles pngno*. 

Fortune did favour. The swal- Fortjua faveo'. Hirun- 

lows will come. do veiiio^. 

The bird has been singing. Cano'avis. Fulgeo'ln- 

The n^oon did shine. A worm had na. Vermis ser|)o^ AdT* 

been creeping. The asses were nus titutx)'. Dortnio^-ne 

stumbling. Did the soldiers sleep? miles? CsBsar triumpho'. 

Caesar has triumphed. The Nympha fleo^ Lupus 8&- 

nyihphs did weep. The wolf had quor^. Caesar ulciscor*. 
followed. Caesar has revenged. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO UlTIN. 

I was weeping. Ye have feared. We have bound. 
Thou hast played. Has he taught ? Have they admonished ? 
He had led. Ye have studied. They have commanded. 
I had sent. The house had stood. The hour had come. 
The king will conquer. Foxes will deceive. The mead- 
ows have drunk. Hector fell. The sisters w^ere weening. 
The empire had stood. The writings will refute. The 
condition will please. 

Weeping, Jleo* : feared, metuufl : bound, mnicc^ : played, lado^ : 
taught; dMM^ : admonished, mtmm'^ : led, d^uco^ : studied, stifcleo^ : 
commanded, jubeo^ : sent, mitUfi : iiMiine, dwmts ; stood, sto^ : hour, 
hora; come, veaio* : king, rex; conquer, vncia^ : foxes, vulpts: da- 
ceive, f<iU<fl : meadows, pratum ; drunk, biho^ : fell, cfula^ : sikL .rs^ 
soror : empire, impcrium : writings, scriptivm ; refute, refuto^ : con- 
dition, condiHo ; please, placeo ^ . 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. , 

MODEL. 

Begin, Damaetas. Stay thou. Inc'^pe, Damaeta. Ma- 
Let us study. Let the boys re- ne or man "i to. Siudea- 
msdn. Let the ox lie down. mus.* Pueri maneant. 

Bos decumbat. 

Exercise 3. 

Say thou. Lead thou. Do thou. Dico'. Duco*. Facio*. 
Let him hear. Let us sing. O boys! Audio**. CamA Opuerl 

* See Adam's Lat. Gram. Ster. Ed. page £5, note ; and page l:^* 
Obs. 0. 



90 LATIN EXERCISES. 

fly hence! Lei the hares run. fugio'hine! Lepus cunt/. 
Come thou hither. Let us rest a Hue venio^ Conquiesoe^ 
little. Live ye innocent. paulisper. Innocuus(/^ 

rai) vivo?. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let us buy. Let the horse run. Farewell. Come ye 
hither. Let him rest Leave off, boy. Let us repeat 
Play thou. Let the winter come. Let them contend. 
Let the Muses sing. Let the eye see. Let the girl dance. 

Buy, eme^ : hone, eguus : farewell, valec^ : leave off, deAwfl : re- 
peat, repe*"** : play, htdo^ : winter, hyems: contend, eerto^ - eye, 
ocHkbis; see, TMMo' : girl,jptteUa; danco, «a&o'. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

May fortune favour. The Faveat fortuna. Uva 

grape should hang. Darius penderet. Darius vicerit 

may have conquered. The Tuba sonuerit. 
trumpet will have sounded. 

Exercise 4. 

The time may come. The day ^' Tempus venio*. Dies 

may rise. The hands should la- surge'. Manus labdro'. 

hour. The cattle might drink. Pecus bibo'. Discipulus 

Scholars should learn. The farm- disco^ Agricola aro^ 

ers should plough. The enemy Hostis pugno'. Domus 

should have fought. The house sto*. Turris cado'. 
should have stood. The towers 
might have fallen. 

The waves might have risen. Unda surge". Dux viii> 

The general might have con- go'. Democritus rideo^. 

quercd. Democritus might have Heraclltus fleo^. Canis 

laughed. Heraclitus might have curro'. Arbor cresco^. 
wept The dog will have run. 
The trees will have grown. 



SYNTAX. SI 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The apples may hang. Boys can learn. The bird should 
sing. The cock should have crowed. The dog should Imve 
run. The horse should have drawn. Time wUl have flown 
Caesar will have triumphed. 

Apples, vommm ; hang, pendeo* : learn, dtMt^ : bird, avis,' nngf 
eano^ : cock, ^aUus ; crowed, eanto^ : drawn, trahe^ : flown, fugitr^ 
triumphed, iriumpfio ' . 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE HOOD. PRESENT TENSE. 

MODEL. 

I am praised. Thou art Laudor. Doccris. Ag 

taught. The pine is agitated, trturpinus. Meritoplec 

Wp are deservedly punished, t.mur. Franguntur re^ 

Tiie oars are broken. mi. 

Exercise 5. 

I am led. Thou art sent. A Duco^ Mitto^. Fabula 

fable is told. The times are harro'. Tempus muto'. 

changed. The city is taken. Mon- Urbs capio^ Pecunia 

ey is lost. Iron is consumed. amitto\ Consjmo^ fer- 

Tlie enemies are conquered. rum. Vinco' hostis^ 

They all are touched. Re- Omnis nutsc. plur. tan- 
wards are given. War is pre- go^ Priemium do'. Bel- 
pared. We are all trusted. Ye lum paro'. Omnis credo*, 
arc deservedly punished. The Merta plecto'. Gramen 
grass is cropped. carpo^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A messenger is sent Authors are read. We are taken. 
Thou art prepared. A voice is heard. The boys are hin- 
dered. The city is fortified. Laws are giveu. The horse 
is tired. Ye are despised. Tlie travellers are plundered. 
The leaves are scattered 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Messenger, nunrius : authors, auctor ; read, hfftfl : Toicn, vox; 
heard, audio*: hindered, impedio* : fortified, jtivnia* : lawM, lex: 
tired, fattsfo^ : despised, sjierno^ : travellers, viator; pluuderod, (tf- 
ripidi^ : \eu.vea, folium; scattered, spargo^. 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 



MODEL. 

Words were read. The wa- 
ter has been disturbed. The 
oxen have been sought. Ships 
had been sunk. A voice shall 
be heard. 

EXE^^CISE 6. 



Wars were prepared. Food 
was bought. The men were sent. 
The house was built. A letter 
has been lost. The money has 
been paid. Friends have been 
found. Fables have been written. 

The boys had been educated. 
The herald had been recalled. 
The prince had been invited. 
The times will be changed. The 
soldier will be killed. The ship 
will be sunk. The moon will be 
eclipsed. 



Verba legebantur. 
Aqua turbata est. Boves 
quaesiti sunt. Naves mer- 
sae erant. Vox audit tiu% 



Bellum paro*. Cibus 
emo^ Ilomomitto*. l>o- 
mus aedifico'. Epistola 
amitto*. Pecunia solvo* 
Amicus invenio\ Fabula 
scribo^ 

Puer educo*. Caducea- 
tor revoco^ Princcj)s iiv- 
vTto*. Tempus muto*. 
Miles interficio*. Navis 
mergo^ Luna obscuro*. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was sent. Thou wast bought. Ye were invited. The 
lambs have been counted. Laws have been given. The 
leaves have been scattered. The enemy had been conquer- 
ed. The letter had been written. Thou wilt be praised. 
I shall be recalled. The city will be plundered. The men 
will be blamed. 

Lambs, a^u^; counted, enwmlro' : liiws,/'*t:; lonvest folium; scatr 
tored, sparga^ I praised, /rt7^</o^ : plundered, i/iri/?**;* : blamed, cui^fw'. 



SYNTAX. M 

IMPERATIVE VOOD. 

MODEL. 

Be thou ruled. Let industiy Regere, or regitor. 
be praised. Let us all be heard. Laudator industria. Om- 
Let crimes be punished. Be nes audiamur. Punian- 
ye advised, boys. tur criimna. Pueri mo- 

nemini. 

Exercise 7. 

Let kings be honoured. Be Rex honoro'. Omo' 

thou adorned. Let the tower be tu. Turris condo^. Syl- 

built. Let the woods be inhab- va habito*. Cervus cap- 

ited. Let the stag be caught, to^ Gloria obtineo^ Pu- 

Let glory be obtained. Let nio^ fur. 
thieves be punished. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let the king be loved. Let the gates be shut Let the 
limbs be collected. Let the sailor be preserved. 

Gates, ptyrta; shut, ehiudc^ : limbS) membrum; collected, eoiUgaf^ : 
sailor, nauta ; preserved, servo ^ . 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

Tlie jewel may be found. Gemma reperiatur. 

Bread should be bought. The Panis emeretur. Dux 

general may have been woirad- vulneratus sit. Hostes 

ed. The enemies should have capti essent. Leges^ 

besn taken. The laws will datae erunt. 
have been given. 

Exercise 8. 

He may be taught. Ye may Doceo^. Credo*. Vita 

b? tnined Life should be pre- servo'. Fabula narro' 

_8f»rve'l. The st')ry might be told. Pons rescinded. Foedus 

The hriite 'n^ay have been cut rumpo*. 
dcnvii. Treaties may have been 
broken. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



The shout might have been 
heard. The flowers might have 
been collected. The town will 
have been burned. The oxen 
will have been shown. 



Clamor aadio^ Flos 
colli go^. Oppldum incen- 
do^ Bos ostendof*. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We may be punished. Ye may be taken. Ro^es should 
be found out The stag might be caught. The books may 
have been sent The ships may have been sunk. Ye might 
have been preserved. The soldier might have been wounded. 
The money will have been paid. The rewards will have 
been given. 

Roffuesy verbiro : found out, deprthendifi : books, ISber : preaenred, 
■*"»^: paid, BoLvt^ : rewards, prttmium. 



Adam. — ^Rulb II. 
the adjective and the substantive. 

MODEL. 



A tender lamb. A deceitful 
fox. A placid sea. 

Exercise 

By cruel war. Of a wickqd 
mind. To fortunate boys. O 
8truar7lin7 winds. Sweet waters. 
With true tears. Of pleasant 
gardens. Various colours. En- 
vious age flies. Icy winter 
comes. 

Direfid wars are prepare^!. 
The rainliow is dos«'rilied. The 
veteran soldiers have fni ^ht Joy- 
ful victory comes. The snLimii 
funeral proceeds. The an^j^iit 
Romans conquered. My eyes 
are deceived. 



Tener agnns. Dolosa 
vulpes. Placidum mare. 

9. 

CrudOlis helium. Ma- 
ins mens. Fortune tus 
pUer. O luctans ventus. 
Dulcis aqua. Verus lac- 
rni . Hortus atiMenus. 
Varius o^or. Fugio? iu- 
vTdus aitas. Venio^ gla- 
ci lis hyems. 

Dirus paro* helium 
Pliirius arcus describo^. 
Veter-^nus miles pugno\ 
Lsetus victoria venio^ 
S n tus funus procedo^ 
V 'tus Rom nus vinco*. 
Mens oc Ijs fallo\ 



SYNTAX. 



S5 



The good boy learns. The 
sau^Jity boys play. The swift 
horse conquers. The slow horses 
are overcome. The fearful hares 
fly. The nimble dogs follow. 
Beautiful women are loved. 
Weary travellers will sit. 

Our masters come. Idle boys 
will be beaten. My books have 
been torn. Your brothers were 
praised. My horse is tired. The 
fi '•St man was created. Good au- 
thors are read. Bad authors will 
be neglected. 

Proud men fall. Humble men 
sh^ll be exalted. Hi>rh towers 
f^ll. Low cottages stand? The 
way is short. The spring was 
ctarnil. Dear is my native «K>ii. 
Diath is certain. Time is un- 
certiin. Delay is not safe. Hu- 
man counsels fail. Past labours 
are plaasaut. Time past never 
returns. 



Bonus pucr di8c<^. Mt- 
lus puer ludo^ Celer 
equus vincol Tardus 
equus vinco^ Timidus 
lepus fugiol Velox canis 
sequor'. Formosus fosm/- 
na arao\ Fessus viator 
sedeo^. 

Noster prseceptor venio\ 
Ignavus puer csdol Meus 
liber lacjro'. Tuus frater 
laudo'. Meus equus fati- 
go'. Primus homo creo'. 
Bonus auctor lego'. Mains 
auctof negligo^ 

Superbus homo cado^. 
Modestus homo prove ho'. 
Altus turris cado^. Hunu- 
iis casA sto'. Brevis sum 
via. Ver sum aetemus. 
Diilcis sum ' paternus tK>- 
lum. Mors sum certus. 
Tempus incertus. Mora 
non tutus sum. Humanus 
consilium cado^ Jucun- 
dus actus labor. Praeteri* 
tus tempus nunquam re- 
vertor*. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

My lambs. A pleasant garden. A hateful war. To a 
lieautiful flock. The great pine is agitated. Crooked old 
a^e will come. The old wood did stsmd. Dark night comes. 
The swift stags fly. With joyful victory. The ripe apple 
Lib. The brave Romans fought Conquered Carthage feU. 

Pleasi^i . timcenus ; a garden, hortiu : hateful, ezUi09us: beautiful^ 
fttrmjfitg i c\y grtr.: great, ingens ; pin a, jnnus; agitated, agl'o^ : 
cro^k'jd, enrrus; o'd a-'o, senectn: old", vetus; word, «v/i»«; dark, 
ater, utni. atrum : swift, vefoXf'ueis ; ripe, mills : brave. ,^Cm • coli- 
quardd, victus ; Carthage, Carthag9 ; fell, cado^ . 
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gj^ LATIN EXERCISES. 

PHRASES. 

1 At the break of day. 2. Sen- 1. Primus lux (M 

«tors of Rome 3. With good sing.) 2 PaterconscniH 
h^k. 4. With ill luck 5. By tus. 3 Bonus avis (abl 
one's own strength. 6. A com- P^^)' ^i,^^^""^ '^\'^ ^± 
mon soldier. 7. A good excuse, plur.), 5 ^^^l^^l^'l 
8. Prosperity. 9. Adversity. 10. (abl singX 6, Grcgfinu^ 
The flower of one's age. 11. In miles. 7. Honestus ora. 
old age. 12. Childhood. 13. tio. 8. Res {nani. plur,) 
Trea^n. 14. Losses. iS. Coined secundus. 9. Res (»w?i 
money. 16. Bullion. 17. A dis- p/wr.) adversus. 10. iGtaJi 
charged old soldier. 18. Men of integer. "•^''?«"'*rr* 
no account. (abL sing.) 12. .Etaa 

praetextos. 13. Lffisus m»- 
jestas. 14. Lapsus res 
(nom. plur,), 15. iEs 
signatus. 16. iEs gravis, 
17. Miles emeritus. 18. 
Ignotus caput {nont.pbar.). 



ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

Adam. — ^Rule XVIII. 

MODEL. 

The gale moves her locks. Aura movet capillos. 
Icarus deserted liis father. We Icarus deseruit patrem 
bestow honours. For I defend suum. Largimur hono 
many men, many cities, the res. Defendo enim mul- 
whole province of Sicily. tos mortales, multas riyi- 

tates, provinciam Sicil* 
iam totam. 

Exercise 10. 

Scipio destroyed Carthage. He Scipio deleo* Carthagii. 

S raises his branchingr horns. We Laudo' raniosus cornu. 

ave violated the Trojan fields. Vi:>lo' Hi tens ager. Ve- 

I will^ hunt wild boars. Virtue nor' aper. Virtus largiof* 

bestows trauquiUity. Busy bees tranquillitas. Sed.lusapis 

drive away idle drones. Penolope arct^' ignavus fucus. Pe- 
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s>'i:rrAX. 
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did lament her abeent Ulysses. 
We fly our country. He had 
promised long years. Romulus 
built Rome. The merchant re- 
fits his shattered ships. Your 
ancestors conquered all Italy. 

We leave our pleasant fields. 
To number the stars, or to meas- 
ure the magnitude of the world. 
The Roman people did excel all 
nations in bravery. That I should 
undertake their cause and de- 
fence. The fierce Luclgus bran- 
dishes his drawn sword. Then 
the pious iEneas throws his spear. 



A life well spent makes old 
age pleasint. Benefit^ procure 
friends. One good turn obtains 
cii3thcr. Learning makes life 
pleasant. Dido built Carthage. 
Fortune assists the brave. 

The autumn pours forth fruits. 
Labour conquers ail things. All 
admire your diligence. When 
he says, know yourself, he says 
this, know your own mind. The 
Romans conquered all nations. 

Time destroys all things. The 
earth brings forth ffowers. Five 
zones divide the heaven. Honour 
cherishes the arts. Friendship 
makes prosperity more bright, 
adversity more tolerable. 

1 will sinor no son^. He suP- 
fers a cruel slavery. • Nestor lived 
the third aa^c of men. She seems 
to travel a long journey. 



nelope. absens nNBTOoP 
Ulysses. Ego patria fii^ 
gio'. Longuspromitto* an- 
nus. Romulus Roma con* 
do^ Mercatorreficio^quas- 
sus navis. Majures raster 
vinco^ universtts Italia. 

Linquo^ dulris arvum. 
Dinumero^ inf. Stella, 
aut metior* tit/^. mundus 
magnitudo. Popiilus Ro- 
manus antecedo^ ibrtitudo 
abL cunctus gens. Ut 
causa et defensio suscipio^ 
(susciperem), Strictus ro» 
to^ acer Luclgus ensis. 
Turn pius iEneas hasta 
jacio^. 

Vita bene actus senectus 
eflicio^ jucundus. Benefi- 
cium paro' amicus. Gratia 
gratia pario^. DoctrTna 
vita suavis efiicio^ Dido 
condo Carthago. Audax 
fortuna juvo^ 

Autumnus firugis efiun- 
do^ Labor omnis vinco*. 
diligentia tuus omnis ad- 
mirer*. Cum dico% nosco' 
tu ipse, hoc dico, animus 
tuus nosco. Romanus 
omnis gens vinco^ 

Omnis fero aetas. Terra 
pario flos. Quinque te- 
neo^ colum zona. Hones 
alo^ ars. Secundus res 
splendidus facio? amicitifi, 
adversus levis. 

Nullus carmen canp*. 
Durus servio'' servTtus.Ter- 
lius actas homo vivo' Nes- 
tor. Lon OPUS videor* eo »««- 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The king had drawn out the forces. We see the whole 
ohj. The anchor holds the ship. Sincere faith unites true 
friends. He has sent no letters. Hast thou a son ? Cyrus 
founded the Persian empire. Neptune shook the earth. 
Noma waged no war. Alexander founded the Grecian em- 
pire. They continually wage war. Care follows money. 
The eyes conciliate love. Does the ground pour forth va- 
rious flowers ? Shall a barbarian. have these cultivated fields ? 

Drawn out. edaca^ ; forces, copue : whole, totus : anchor, anehdra , 
holds teneaf^ : sincere, sincirus ; faith, f.des : unites, jungo^ : no, 
nullus ; letter, IWtra .* founded, fundo^ ; Per»«wr.^ Perslcvs ; empire, 
imperiu'm : shook, perctUufi : waged, genfi : Grecian, Grasrun : con- 
tinually, eotUinctUer ; care, cvra: conciliate, eonei'io^ ; love, rnntr .- 
groundf, humus; pour forth, /tiiu/o^ : barbarian, bari&rus; these, hie; 
cultivated, culttts ; fields, arvuni. 

PHRASES. 

I. He made much of me. 2. 1. Comiter ego tracto\ 

He made a law. 3. To marry a 2. Lex iero. 3. Duco' 

wife. 4. We opened a letter, (inf^) uxor. 4. Linum 

5. To fight a battle. 6. To suf- incido^ 5. Praelium com- 

fer punishment. 7. To lay a plot, mitto^ G. Pcena {c4^c, 

8. To play tricks. 9. To lose plur.) pendo*. 7. Insidim 

one's labour. 10. To give up paro^. 8. Necto* dolus, 

the cause. 11. To condemn a 9. Opera ludo^ 10. Has- 

person. 12. To favour a person, ta abjicio*. 11. Pollex 

verto^. 12. Premo' pollex. 



Adam. — Rule V. 
The same Case after a Verb as before U. 

MODEL. 

Old age itself is a disease. 1 Senectus ipsa est mor- 
move k queen. We are dust bus. Ego incrdo reg na. 
and a shadow. He is esteemed Pulvis et umbra sumu^s. 
a god among them. Is apud illos habCtur 

deus. 



SYNTAX. 



Exercise 11. 



Men are mortal. Death is cer- 
^:n. Thou wilt always be poor. 
Chihlreu are dear. Indolence is 
a %'ice. Anjer is a short mad- 
ness. The force of habit is great. 



E!cperience is the best master. 
A true friend is a great treasure. 
No place is more pleasant to us 
.than our country. Varro was es- 
teemed a learned man, but Aris- 
tides was called just. Thou art a 
friend, thou art an advocate, ihou 
art a father to me. A poem is 
a speakin 7 picture, a picture is a 
-iiiient poem. 



Virtue is a precious jewel. 
Impudence is a disgrace, modes- 
ty is an ornament. Cicero was 
esteemed eloquent. Pompey was 
named tlie great. 

Great princes are oonsidered 
¥ery happy, poor men are ac- 
counted very miserable. The sol- 
diers sleep secure. You will be- 
come a |x>et. Virtue is the high- 
est nobility. Practice is the best 
master. Faith is esteemed the 
foundation of religion. 

Here, O Cssar, mayest thon 
delight to be called father and 
|irince. T'Iiih has been called 
the five autt ttelight of the hu- 
vian race- 



Homo sum rooitalii. 

Mors sum certos. Semper 
tu sum pauper. Liberi 
sum earns. Inertia sum vi- 
tium. Ira furor brevis sum. 
Consuetudo vis magniv 
sum. 

Experientia sum opti- 
musmagister. Amicus ve- 
rus thesaurus sum mag- 
nus. Nullus locus ego dot, 
dulcis camp, sum patria 
abl. Varro existimo' doc- 
tus vir, sed Aristides vo- 
co' Justus. Tu sum ami- 
cus, tu patronus, tu pa- 
rens ego dot. Poema sum 
loqucns pictura, pictura 
sum mutus poema. 

Virtus sum pretiosoB 
gemma. Impudentia sum 
dedecus, modestia sum or^ 
namentum. Cicero habeo 
disertus. Pompeius voce 
magnus. 

Magnus princeps exis- 
timo felix, pauper habeo* 
miser. Miles dormio^ se- 
eiirus. Tu fio poeta. Vir- 
tus sum bonus nobilTtaa 
Exercitatio bonus sum ma- 
gister. Fides religio fun- 
damentum habeo. 

Hie, Cxsar, amo* dico^ 
inf, pass, pater et princeps. 
Titus amor ac deliciie ge^ 
nus humanus appello'. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The soul is immortal. The contest is great. Life is 
short, and art long. Avarice is a vice. There are manj 
degrees of society. The force of habit is great. The reo- 
oUection of benefits is very pleasant. There is nothing ex- 
cept sea and air. I am delighted to be called a good and 
prudent man. In an easy cause any one (dat,) may be elo- 
quent (dot). ' 

Contest, certdmen : art, ars : avarice, avaritia : many pins, plurig; 
degrees f gradns ; society, sociitas: force, vis; habit, coiisuetiiao : rec* 
oUoction, recordatlo ; henefi\Ay htnef actum ; very pleasant, j«£un</t<f, 
{superL) : nothing, n£Ai7 ; except, nisi; sea, pcnius ; air, a£r : to dcligtit, 
adecto^ ; to call, dictfi ; {inf. pass.) ; prudent, prudens ; man, vir ; 
any one, quivis (euivis) , (may be, licet) ; elo f lent, disertvs. 

PHRASES. 

1. He is undone. ^. Be thou of 1. Nullus si m. 2. Bonus 

{abl.) animus {abl.) sum. 
3. Color sum verus. 1. Fru- 
gisum. 5. Sino^ (imper,) 
exorator sum (sim), 6. 
Quis {dat,) res {dot.) uti- 
lissum? 



good cheer. 3. Her complexion 
is natural. 4. Thou art an hon- 
est fellow. 5. Let me prevail. 
6. What is he good for ? 



Adam. — Rule 30. 
The Infinitive governed by another Verb. 



MODEL. 

I wish to know. The great 
months will begin to proceed. 



Exercise 

I cannot understand. The tur- 
tle wilt cease to coo. She longs 
to relate the dangers. He wishes 
to be the whole day in pleasure. 
Why does he fear to touch the 
yellow Tiber? 



Cupio scire. Incipient 
magni procedere menses. 

12. 

Non possum intellTgo^ 
Turtur cesso' gemo^. Ge»- 
tio^ narro* periculum^ 
Vdo (veUt) sum dies arc 
totus m voluptas abl. Cur 
timeo* flavus Tiber ( Tibe- 
rim) tango' ? 



SYNTAX* 



Themistocles could not take 
rest. Thou canst rest here with 
me. A wolf is always accustom- 
ed to seize and run off. All 
[lA?ii^5] cannot be effected with 
money. Poets wish either to pro& 
it or to deli Jfht. 



Phocion was perpetually poor 
when he might be very rich. So 
I was accustomed to compare 
great [things] with small. Was it 
not better to suffer the sad an^er 
of Amaryllis? O that it would 
but please thee to inhabit with 
me the low cottages, and to shoot 
stags. 



ThemistScles somnot 
capio'' non po8sum(/Ni$se£). 
Hic mecum possum (po' 
teris) requiesco'. Lupus 
assuesco^ (assuevii) sem* 
per rapio^ atque abeo. Om* 
nis pecunia obi, efficio^ 
inf, pass, non possum. 
Pojta aut prosum vdo aul 
delecto*. 

Phocion sum perf. per^ 
petu) pauper, cjm dives 
{d tissimus) sum possum 
imp, subj. Sic parvus d4U, 
plu. compono^ magnus 
neut. plu, soleo^ (sokbam), 
Nonne sum paj, (satius) 
tristis ira arc. pht. Ama^ 
ryllis patior^t O tanium 
libct (libeat) tu dot, habi- 
to' mecum humilis casa et 
fi jo' cervus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We hope to be loved. I cannot sleep. All men wish to live 
happily. Learn thou to live, learn to die. Virtu o cannot die. 
Thou wilt force me to die. The stag began to fly. The dog 
began to drink. Do not thou {noli) fear. 

Hope, spero^ : happily, be'U^ : learn, disco^ : force, coga^ : began, 
Mpe .* drink, hibo* : fear, vereor^. 



PHRASES. 



1. I wish to be informed. 2. Ad- 
mit it to be so. •). It is impossible. 
4. He wishes to be goo J for some- 
Ihiu^r. 



L Certior do (fieri) vo- 
lo. 2. Facio^ (f^) i^ ^^^ 
(inf.), H. Non possum fio 
("2^). 4. Aliquis (aUad) 
res (d4xt,) sum vola 
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LATIN EX£BCISE9« 



Adam.- -Rule IV. 



THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE, 



MODEL. 

I know [that] the king reigns. 
I know [that] tlie king has 
reigned. Seest thou not [that] 
all thy desi^s are brought to 
light ? 



Scio regem regnarei 
not scio quod rex regnet. 
Scio regem regnavisse, 
fio^scio ut rex regnaveriu 
Patore tua consilia non 
sentis ? not pateant quid 
tua consilia non sentis? 



Exercise 13. 



Thou knowest that I love 
truth. 

Terence says that complai- 
sance begets friends. 

Do not forget that thou art 
CsBsar. 

Poets feign that Briareus had a 
hundred arms and fiily heads. 

Virgil says that labour over- 
comes all things. 

We know tihat the sun is the 
light of the world. 

I am glad that he exercises 
temperance. 

We know that Marius and-Syl- 
la waged a civil war. 

Publius Scipio used to say, 
that he was never less idle than 
when idle, nor less alone than 
when he was alone. 



Scio^ ego amo^ verum. 

Terentius dico* obse- 
quium pario^ amicus. 

Nolo {noU) obliviscoi' 
tu sum Caesar. 

Poiita lingo' Briareui 
habeo centum brachium et 
quinquaginta caput. 

Virgilius dico labor 
vinco^ omnis. 

Scio sol sum lux mon- 
dus. 

Gaudeo* ille exerceo^ 
temperantia. 

Scio Marius et Sylla ei- 
▼Ilis helium ijero. 

Publius Scipio dico so* 
\eo^ (soUbat) nunquamsiki 
(5f) mine's otiosus sum 
qu\m cum otiosus, neo 
minus solus (solum) quim 
cum solus sum (essit). 



SYNTAX, 33 

We have heard that Epaminon- Audio Epaminondas 

das was modest, prudent, skilled sum xnodestus^ prudeiu, 

in war, merciful and patient. per.tus helium gen,y d^ 

mens,' patiensque. 

Dost thou know that laocrates Scio-ne Isocrates ven- 

8oid an oration for twenty tdlents? ' ^& unus oratio viginti tar 

lentum abl. ? 

I am gild that thou wilt return. Gaudeo tu redeo. 

1 am gldd that thou hast re- Gaudeo tu redeo. 
turned. 

I wonder that your brother Miror tuus firater non 

does not write ; 1 cannot believe scribo^ ; non possum cre- 

that he is well. do^ is valeo'. 

Artaxerxes, the Persian king, Artaxerxes, rex Persi- 

sends ambassadors into Greece, cus, leg.itus in Gnecia 

by whom he orders that all should mitto^, per qui jubeo om- 

lay down their arms. nis ab arma {wrmis) dia- 

cedo*. 

The ambassadors complained Legatus queror* sui neg« 

that they were slighted, and took Tgo', et segre fero sui jo- 

it ill that they were ordered to beo ab urbs discedo. 

depart from the city. , 

ENGLISH TO-BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

Alexander ordered the tomb of Cyrus to be opened ; he 
believed ( phipf,) [it] to be filled with gold and silver. Love 
comnnanded me to write. Authors say that Helen was the 
cause of the Trojan war. I believe the king loves peace. I 
have heard , that necessity is the mother of the arts. We 
know that the sun and moon afford light. They believe 
themselves to be neirlected. Horace (Horatius) says anger 
(^acc) is a short madness. 

Ordered br commanded, ^wfteo ; tomb, sepufchrum, ; opened, aperiei* , 
filled, rep'etiis : authors, aitctor ; Helen, Hetfna: lores, dil'i^: nm 
cessity, ncrttssUas ; affird, prwAec^ : themselves, sui; neglected, ntg 
l\g<]^ : angfir,ira; madness, /lercw. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Rule LVII. 



THE RELATIVE NOMINATIVE TO THE VERB* 



MODEL. 

Tliesim which shines. The 
constellation wliich shines. Tlie 
woods that interposed. Art 
thou in tliy right senses, who 
askest me tliat thing ? 



Sol qui lucet. Sidiis 
quod lucet. Sylvas quas 
intercessrrunt. Satis ne 
sanus es, qui tne id ro- 

gites ? 



Exercise 

God who gives life. 

Thou tree which stretchest thy 
branches. 

Heaven which covers all 
[things]. 

We, sc^diers, who fought. 

Ye three Graces who are 
dancing. 

The bright stars which are 
shining. 

The hour which is past cannot 
return. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered 
the Persians. 

The vices which cannot be 
concealed. 

Xerxes who was conquered by 
Themistocles. 

He knows [it] who is in the 
council, C. Marcellus. 

The Arar is a river which flows 
into the Rhone. 

There are present the noblest 
men in the whole province, who 
personally entreat and coajiire 
you, O jU'l-Tcs. 



14. 



Deus qui do vita. 

Tu arbor qui tendoP 



ramus. 

Ccelum qui omnis tego'. 

Ego, miles, qui pugno. 

Tu tres Gratia qui sal* 
to'. 

LucTdus sidus qui ful- 
geol 

Hora qui praetereo pcff, 
non redeo possum. 

Ego sum Miltiades, qui 
Persa vinco. 

Vitium. qui celo' inf. 
pass, non possum. 

Xerxes qui victus sum 
a Themistocles abL ^ 

Scio is {is) qui sum in 
consilium abL, C. Marcel- 
lus nom. 

Flumen sum Arar, qui 
in Rhodlnus ace. influo\ 

Adsum homo ex totus 
provincia abl. nobilis, qui 
pra^scns (prascntes) tu oro' 
iitquo obsccro', judex. 



SYNTAX. 



85 



Wilt all the Roman senators 
assemble, who have promised ? 

To him was oak and triple 
irass about his breast, who first 
committed his frail bark to a 



rou^h sea. 



G >d, who knows the hearts and 
thou /hts, will punish the wicked, 
who violate his commands, and 
will raward the good. 

Spain is a witnass which has 
fery often beheld many enemies 
conquered and overthrown by 
kim. 



Omnis Rominns sena- 
tor convenioi*, cjui proniitto? 

Ille dot, robur et ms 
triplex circa pectus sum 
(erat), qui primus com> 
mitto fragilis ratis trux 
pel igus dm. 

Deus, qui nosco^ cor et 
cogitatio, punio scelestus, 
qui is {ejus) praeceptum 
violo, et remunjro bonus. 

Testis sum Hispania, 
qui s^epissime conspicio^ 
plurlmus hostis supcratus 
prostratusque ab hie abl. 



Tlie Relative governed by the Verb. 



MODEL. 

He shaiild imitate those men, 
whom hi has Ivmself seen so 
very eminent, L. Crassus and 
M. Anthony. 

Th3S3 dungs which C Verres 
perpetrated in his quaestorship, 
in his pra&torship, in Italy, in 
Achaia, Asia, and Pamphylia. 



Imitrtur hom^kies eos, 
quos ipse vidit amplissi- 
mos, L. Crassum et M. 
Antonium. 

Ea quae C. Verres in 
quaestara, quae, in praetu* 
ra, quae in Itali', quae in 
Acbaia, Asia, Pamphyl- 
iiqua patrarit. 



Exercise 15. 



The mo'in which we saw. 

The roses which the spring 
scatters. 

The ambassadors which Anni- 
bal sent. 

Collect ye the cattla which ye 
feed. 

BrinT thou fljwcrs, which the 
liee loves 



Luna qui video. 
Rosa qui spargo^ ¥er. 

Legatus qui AiinTbal 
mitto. 

. Coll go pecus qui paa» 
co'*. 

Aifero {offer) flos, qui 
aroo apis. 
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LATIN EXEJICISES. 



He shall read the letter which 
I have received. . 

Caesar, from these causes which 
I have mectioned, determined to 
cross the Rhine. 

He knows [it] whom I see 
present, On. Lentulus Marcelli- 
Hus. 

Besides, several of the most il- 
lustrious men of our city are 
witnesses, all of whom it is not 
necessary to be named by me. 

Behold the very [man] whom 
I sought 

He whom I named last. 

Avarice implies the love of 
money, which no wise man has 
coveted. 

The city which Romulus built 
was called Rome, and was very 
famous. 

He is a gobd boy whom glory 
encourages, and commendation 
delights. 



LesfO liters f}ui pi, ego 
accipio. 

Caesar, hie de causa abL 
qui commem. ro', Rhenus 
transeo decerno^ {ekire" 
vit), 

Scio is {is) qui arc, ad- 
sum (adissf) video\ Cn. 
LentLlus Marcell.nus. 

Deinde sum te&tis vir 
nom, clarus noster civ taa 
qui (quos) omnis arr. a 
ego €ibL nomino' non sura 
{necesse), 

Ecce ille ipse ace. qui 
qusero imptrf. 

Is qui proxTm^ nom no. 

Avaritia habeo studium 
pecunia, qui nemo s.piens 
concupio^ ' 

Urbs, qui Romilus con- 
do^, voco Roma, et sum 
Celebris. 

Sum bonus puer qui 
gloria excito, et laus de- 
lecto'. 



These words, whose, wherein, whereby, whereof, whenw'th^ 
are the same as of whom, in which, by which, of which, w tk 
which, d&c. ; as. He whose name we love, ille cujus nomen 
am^mus ; those whose names we despise, ii quorum nom na 
contemnimus, d&c. And if a preposition comes at the end 
of a clause, and seems to have no case after it, it belon/s to 
the foregoing relative ; as. The man whom I relied upom (thU 
is, upon whom), ilk in quo confidibam. 



MODEL. 

He sends Commius, whom 
he liitiiself made king there, 
whose valour and counsel he 
approved, and whom be tliought 



^ Commiuro, qnem ipse 
regem ibi constituc rat, 
cujus et virt'tem et con- 
silium prob^bat, et q*.ieni 



STNTAX. 
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faithful to faim, and whose au- 
thority was esteemed ^reat in 
Aose countries. 

ExERCJSK 

Those whose glory cannot die. 

They are happy whose hearts 
are pure. 

Hvi IS rich whose mind is tran- 

«JUil. 

Men, whose virtue we praise. 

&):nc whose authority may avail 
much with the people. 

'Ambassadors came from themv. 
whose speech was acceptable. 

In which greatness of mind 
coniists. 

Frjm which it is understood 
whit may be true, simple and 
sin^sre. 

. From that part in which we 
plase wisdom and prudence. 

There is a God, whose power we 
adore, to whom we are obedient, 
an 1 by whom we are preserved. 

The conveniences which we 
nse, the light which we enjoy, the 
br jath which we draw, are given 
and bestowed upon us by God. 

Of all the things from which 
something is acquired, there is 
nothing better, nothing sweets 
er, than agricuhure, concerning 
which we have said many 
[things]. 



aibi fidelem arbitrabatur, 
cujusque auctoiAas in his 
regionibus magna habe- 
batur, mittit. 

16. 

Is qui lauB emorior ' ^ * 
(emori) non posBum. 

Felix sum qui cor purtu 
sum. 

Dives sum qui amiwia 
tranquillus sum. 

Vir, qui virtus (mrlti- 
tem) laudo^ 

Nonnullus pbir, qui 
auctoritas apud plebs plu- 
rimiim valeo^. 

Legatus ab is abL v&> 
nio^, qui oratio sum perf, 
gratus. 

Ex qui (quo) animus 
magnitude existed 

£x qui intelligo^ qui 
(quod) verus, simplex, sin- 
cerusque sum. 

Ex is pars oft/, in qui 
abl, fern, sapientia et pru- 
dentia* pono^ 

Sum Deus, qui numen 
adoro*, qui dot. pareo^, et 
a qui abl. conserve. 

Commddum qui oft/. 
utor*, lux qui abl, firuor*, 
spiritus qui ace. duco^, do' 
et impertio^ ego dot. a 
Deus abl. 

Omnis autem res gm. 
ex qui abl. alTquis neut 
acquire^, nihil sum agri- 
cultura a6/.bonns (melius), 
nihil dulcis (rfti/ctifs), do- 
qui abl. fern, multum dice^. 



s8 1.atin exercises. 

English to be turned into latik. 

' Qui, quas, quod, nominative to the verb. 

^ Cesar, who conquered Pompey. The gales which move 
the tree0. The sun which shines. The king who loves 
his subjects. Cato, who was wise, loved his country. The 
sea, which flows, will ebb. That which seems to be useful. 
All things which may be necessary for life. Modesty, which 
is the ornament of life. The dog CerbSrus, who has three 
heads. The dogs of Actseon, who tore their master in pieces. 
The muddy bulrush, wliich covers over the pastures. The 
lambs which wander in the mountains. O boys, who gather 
flowers and strawberries growing on the ground, fly ye hence, 
a cold [deadly] snake lurks in the grass. 

Pompey, Pompeiiut : gtilea, aura ; trees, arbor : subjecta, tivis ; 
wise, sapiens ; country, putria : ebb, rtfiue^ : that, (id) ; seemB, 
videor^ ; useful, {utile) : all things, (omnia) ; necessary for life, {ad 
viventlum necessariu) : ornament, omatvs : uree, tres, {tria) ; heads, 
caput : Atbation ; tore in pieces, dilaciro^ ) their master, suus dominus .- 
the muddy bulrush, limOsus juncus ; covers over, obducci^ pres. subj. ; 

strawberries, 
cold, 




The relative governed. 

The mountains wliich we saw. The wine which they 
draw out. The pleasant fields which we leave. Brutus, 
whom the Roniaii iii.itrons lamented. The shattered ships 
which the merchant refits. I see Italy, which your ances- 
tors conquered. Take thou the wealth which I have. The 
arrows which they send forth are deadly. Croesus, whose 
wealth and riches were remarkable. The rivers which (we 
left Uqutmus). 1 here is a God whom we worship, to whom 
there is none like. Begin, little boy, to whom thy parents 
have not smiled. 

Draw out, pnrmo^ : pleasant, dulds ; fields, arrum : matrons, ma- 
ir&na ; lamented, lugeo^ : shattered, guassus; refits, r^de^ : your 
ancestors, {majOres vestri) : to take, aecipio^ : send forth, emuto? ; 
d9adiyfletha.is: rciiiarkable, insignis: none, mdlus; like, simUis : 
liegin, ineipia^ ; smiled, rideo. 

PHRASES. 

1. There are some that say so. 1. Sum qui afiirmo^ 

2. There is a thing that trou- 2. Sum ego (dot,) qui 
Mos me. {quod) male habeo* (3 p. 

shtrX 



SYNTAX. 



» 



3 You have cause to be glad. 
4- I wait your pleasure. 5. Not 
that I know of. 6. Which way 
shall I go ? 7. There is no one 
but knows. 8. You need not fear. 
9. They have nothing to do. 



3. Sum (3 p. sing.) qui 
(tieut.) gaudeo^ (gcoideas), 

4. Exspecto* quis {gmd) 
volo {2 p. subj.). 5. Noa qui 
(neut. ) scio ( 1 p, subj, ). 6. 
Qu i ( abL ) insisto' via ( obL )f 
7. Nemo sum qui neacioi^ 
(3 p. subj,), 8. Nihil sum 
(3 p. sing.) qui (ntmi,) ti- 
meo' (2 jp. subj.). 9. Qui 
(dot. pi.) negotium {gen») 
nihil sum {Sp, sing,). 



Adam. — Rule 59. 



TWO OR MORE SUBSTANTIVES SINGULAR. 

MODEL. 

If thou and Tullia are well, Si tu et Tullia vale- 

I and Cicero are well. tis, ego et Cicero vale- 

mus. 

My father and mother are Pater 4X1111! et mater 

dead. mortui sunt. 

Riches, honour, glory, are Divitiae, decus, gloria, 

placed before our eyes. in ocuUs sita sunt. 

Exercise 17. 



Rage and anger hurry the 
mind; 

Ivory and gold shine. 

Romulus and Remus were 
brothers. 

Alexander and Julius Cssar 
were very great commanders.^ 

Fire and water are necessary 

[things]. 



Furor et ira prscipito' 
animus. 

Ebur et aurum reni- 
deo*. 

Romulus et Remus sum 
perf, frater. 

Alexander et Julius 
CsBsar sum impf. prsstan- 
tissTmus dux. 

Ignis et aqua sum ne- 
ccssarius neut, phir» 
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Riches and honour and power 
B uncertain [things]. 
For erery thing, virtue, feme, 
hotkom, obey riches. 

Nor poverty, nor death, nor 
chams, terrify a wise man. 

Nor the beautiful Ganges, and 
the Hermufl, turbid with gold, 
[i. e. golden sand] can match 
with tl» praises of Italy. 

A wolf and a lamb, driven by- 
thirst, had come to the same 
river. 

i 

A cow, and a she-goat, and a 
sheep, patient under injury, were 
companions with a lion in the 
forests. 

An ant and a fly were con- 
tending sharply which was of 
greater consequence. 

Menelaus and Paris, being 
armed, fought for Helen and her 
riches. 



DivitioB et honor et po- 
tentia sum incertus. 

Omnis enim res, virtus, 
fama, decus, divitias dot. 

pareo*. 

Sapiens ace. nequepau- 
pertas, neque mors, neque 
vinculum terreo*. 

Nee pulcher Ganges, 
atque aurum abl turbid us 
Hermus laus ' abl Italia 
gen. certo*. 

Lupus et agnus sitis 
{siti) compulsus ptur. ad 
rivus ace, idem ace. (eun- 
dem) venio^ 

Vacca, et capella, et 
patiens ovis injuria gen. 
socius sum perf, cum leo 
abl in saltus a6/. plur. 

Formica et musca con- 
tendo^ acriter qui (qu(i>) 
plus sum (pbiris esset). 

Menelaus et Paris ar- 
matuspugno propter Hel- 
ena ace. ei divitiae ace. 



ENGIjISH to BB turned IlfTO LATIN. 

Marius and Sylla waged a civil war. I and my brother 
read. Thou, Peter, and I, will y»nte (1 pers.pbtr.). The 
bow and (arrows caldmi) are good {neut, pbir.). The bow 
and arrows which {neut pkir.) thou hast broken. Pyramus 
and Thisbe held contiguous houses. (NoYfjamque) the sea. 
and the earth had (imperf») no distinctipn. In the mean 
time, the winged horses of the sun, Pyroeis, Eous, and iEthon, 
and the fouHh Phlegon^ fill the air with inflamed neighings, 
and beat the barriers (with their ^eeX, pedibus). 

Civil, ehonlis: Peter, Pe^nts : bow, arctis : hjoketn^ Jrango : held, 
tetitcT' ; contiguous, contiguTis : no distinction, (mdlwn discrimen) :« in 
the mean time, interea; winged, vofucris; and Uic fourth, quartusiptc ; 
fill, tfN^eo^ ; air, aura, plur. ; with inflamed noighings, {fiammifi- 
riskinniitints)', hexit, pidso^ ; haLrrior, repagidum. 



SYNTAX. 
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Adam. — ^Rule IIL Ofos. 4. 
A Collective ^*oun. 



MODEL. 



The multitude rush. 

Let a part secure the en- 
trances of the city, and occupy 
the towers. 

When each had pleaded his 
own cause. 



A part spoil the altars. 
A part seize the missile wea- 
pon, and blindly rush on. 

Nor did the suppliant crowd 
fear the countenance of their 
judge. 

One of that number who are 
prepared for the murder. 

A part mount the horses, and 
guide the reins. 

A part load the tables with the 
feasty and place full goblets. 

The common [gods] inhabit 
different places 

For so great a multitude hurl- 
ed stones and darts. 



Turba ruunt. 

Pars adltus urbis fir- 
ment, turresque cape» 
sant. 

Uterque causam cunn 
perorassent suam. 



Exercise 18. 



Pars spolio^ ara. 

Pars missTIifi ferram 
corripio^, cecuaque woiii. 
phar. ruo'. 

Nee suppJex turba ti* 
meo^ judex gen. os (era) 
suus gen* 

Unus ex is (eo) name 
rus obL qui ad cedes ace 
paro'. 

Pars conscendo^ in 
equus occ. et moderor' 
habena. 

Pars epiilum abl. pL 
onero' mensa, et pleniM 
repono^ pocillum. 

Plebs habito' diversus 
{diversa) locus abl. phtr. 

Nam tantus multitudo 
lapis ac telum conjicio^ 
imp/. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The rustic rabble forbid. A part crowd the forum. A 
part lay the foundations. A part seek the entrance. Both 
are deceived with tricks. A great part were wounded < 

slain. 

4* 
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Rustic, rusflcuB; rabble, turba; forbid, veto* : crowd, cdekro^ : 
l&v, pmu^ ; foundation, fiaidaiMn : both, uUrque; deceive, ddiuLe^^ *, 
tncksi Mtis ahl. : were wounded or slain, (Juertmt vulnerdti out occisi) 



Adam. — Rule UI. Obe. 2. 

A|/intf iiie Mood, or Part of a Sentence^ mav serve as a 

J^Tominative. 



MODEL. 

To die for one's country is 
sweet and becoming. 

How long life will be is un- 
certain. 

Part of ihe men fell in the 
war. 



To fly wh^ our country is 
invaded, is a base [thing]. 

To restrain the tongue is not 
the least virtue. 

To see the sun is a pleasant 
[thing]. 

To overcome the mind, to 
restrain anger, to moderate vic- 
tory, is excellent 

Alas! how difficult it is not 
to betray crime by the counte- 
sance! 

To excel in knowledge is 
honourable; but to be ignorant 
is base. 



Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori. 

Incertum est quam 
Jonga vita futura sit. 

Partim virorum ceci- 
denint in bello. 



Exercise 19. 



Fugio cum patria noe- 
ter oppugno^ sum turpis. 

Ck)mpesco^ lingua non 
minimus sum virtns. 

Video sol sum jucun- 
dus. 

Animus vinco, iracun- 
dia cohibeo', victoria tem- 
pero praeclarus sum. 

Heu ! qu^m^ difficilis 
sum crimen non prodo^ 
vultus abl. 

In scientia abl. excel* 
lo^ pulcher sum ; sed nes- 
cio {nesdre) turpis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

To seek true glor} is commendable ; but to pursue vain 
glory is dishonourable. To speak is not the same [thing] as 
10 declaim. It is one [thing] to speak in Latin, but another 
to ^ak ft grammaticdly. (To die emori) bravely is more 
hondurable than to Kve basely. It is easy to oppf ess an inno- 
cent [man]. 



SYNTAX. 



4S 



Seek, muen^', commendable, UmiaHUMs; ptmoei stetor ; 
imOmis; oishoaomable, titrpis: speak, loquor*; same thuig, 
as, ae; to declaim, dico^ : one thing, alius (aliui) ; in Latin, EdMid ; 
another, aUua (oitiui); srammatieally, erammaeui^ : bravely, ./orft^ 
Ur; more hononrable, nSfUis {nMimu) ; Sum, yiMkin; basely, fw^^Mtr .* 
easy \fkkxKg\, foAUs ; opipveas, opprlino^ ; an mnocent [man], ' " 
€mu (mnoMntem). 



Adam.— Rule 42. 
PreposfStions giweming the Accusative Case. 

MODEL. 



They went to tbe temple. 
He hides his head among 
die clouds. 



Ibant ad temphim. 
Caput inter nubila 
condit. 



Exercise 20. 



Ariovistus sends ambassadors 
to Csesar. 

Roses shine among the lil- 

Few come to old age. 

ThymoBtes advises that [it] 
i^iild be led within the waTYs. 

There is a great grove near 
the cool river. 

Ob aceount of the memorable 
anger of cmd Jmio. 

With God is no respect of 
fiersens. 

Practise piety toward God, 
benevolence toward men. 

The heaven is spread out be- 
. yead the clouds. • 

Tbe gOod man loves virtue 
Ibr iiis own sake. 

The earth is carried around 
the sun. 



Ariovistus legatvs ad 
Cesar mitto. 

Rosa fulgeo' inter litb 
um. 

Paucus^ a, wm, wmt. pi. 
venio ad senectus. 

ThymoBtes duco^ vif. 
pass, infra iiiurus hcHtor. 

Sum ingens lucus pro- 
pe geBdus amnis. 

Ssevus gen. memor are, 
Juno gen, ob ira. 

Apnd Deus non ' sum 
acceptio persona gen. 

Pietas adversus DeuB 
exerceo, erga homo be- 
nevolentia. 

Ccelam supra iiabes ex- 
tended 

Yir bonus. viTcus per 
sui amo. 

Terra circum sol volvo. 



44 LATIN EXERCISES. 

Many a victim shall fall to Multus tu dot. ante ara 
thee before the altars. cado hostia. 

All these differ among them- Hie now. pfer. omnis 
selves in language, customs, plur. lingua abl., institu- 
laws. turn abl, lex abl. inter sui 

difiero. 

The Swiss send the noblest of Helvetii legatus ad is 
their city ambassadors to him. mitto nobilissimus ci vitas 

gen* 

He orders Divitiacus to be Diviti&cus ad sui voco' 
called to him. «V- pass, jubeo?. 

Whereas, on account of the Quum et propter vul- 
wounds of the soldiers and the nus miles et prqpter sepul- 
interment of the dead, our men, tura occisus (occisdrum), 
being detained three days, could noster (nostri) triduum 
not pursue them. moratus phir. non pos- 

sum( po^issen/) sequor^ is. 

It seemed most convenient to ( Commodisstmum visum 
send to him C. Valerius Procil- est) C. Valerius Procillus 
lus, both on account of his fideli- ace, et propter fides et 
ty and knowledge of the Gallic propter lingua gen. Gal- 
tongue, licus gen. scientia ad is 

mitto® inf. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Thou shalt sup with me. Within a few days. Out of 
danger.. They are all slain to a man. They can do much 
with him. If he is about the market, I shall meet him. About 
noon. (Let a prince be sit princeps) slow to punishment, 
swift to rewards. Xerxes, before the naval engagement in 
which he was conquered by Themistocles, had sent four thou- 
sand armed men to Delphi, to plunder the temple of Apollo, (as 
if he waged quasi gcreret) war not only with the Greeks, but 
even with the immortal gods. 

Sup, carw^ ; witli mc, (apud me) : within, cis: out of, extra: slain, 
itUerficia^ ; to a man, {ad unum) : they can do much with, (vluf^tmvm 
jM)9sunt apud) : about tho market, (apud forum) ; meet [him], con- 
venio* : about, circltcr ; noon, nieridies: slow to, pig^ od > swift, 
vdox: naval, naxaJis: encraffement, ^raKum; by Themistocles, (a 
Themistdcle) ; thousand armed men, {miilia armatorum) ; to Delphi, 
(Delphos) :, to plunder, {ad diripiendum) ; only with, tantiim cum; 
OtGoks, Crrcctts ahJ.pl fJT.: even, etiam. 



SYNTAX. 



u 



PHRASES. 



I. At our house. 2. By 
Htioon-light. 3. About the break 
of day. 4. Is it to be found in 
Virgil ? 5. It is come to the Jast 
push. 6. It is an entire secret. 



1. Apud ego (p&iT.) 
2.- Ad Inna. 3. Circa lux 
{gen,) ortns. 4. Habeo^ 
(3p. pass,) apud Virgilio^ 
5. Ad triarii venio (m*- 
tmn est). 6. Sum inter ar- 
canum (pi.) Geres (gen.). 



Adam. — ^Ritlb 43. 



Pr^fHaUions governing an Ablaiwe CoMe. 

MODEL. 

Poisons lurk under sweet Sub dulci meOe veiie* 
honey. Dominion have I ^ven na latent. Imperium ft^ 



without end. 



ne fine dedi. 



Exercise 21. 



With a great murmur. Under 
the opposite front. He sees no 
ship in sight. He shall call them 
Romans from his own name. 

And inform us under what cli- 
mate, in what region of the globe, 
we are at lengOi thrown. One 
part takes its rise from the river 
Rhone. 

Unhappy Phaethon feU from 
the chariot of the sun. Regulus 
was conquered in Africa. I will 
say a few [things] of myself. 

Fear thou in prosperity, hope 
in adversity. An empty traveller 
will sing before a robber. No 
man can be happy without virtue. 



Magnus cum ninrmnr. 
Frons sub adversus. Navis 
in conspectus nullus pro- 
spicio'. Romanus sous de 
nomen dico. 

£t quis (quo) sub ocshun 
tandem, quis abL pi. <xhi» 
gen. in ora abL pL jactor^ 
{jactimur) doceo (doceas), 
Unus pars initium capiat 
a flumen Rhod&nus M. 

Infelix Phaethon de sol 
gen,, currus decido'. R^- 
ulus ' in Africa vinco* 
perf. De ego paucus neut. 
pi. dico. 

In secundus phir. ti- 
meo", in adversus spero*. 
Canto* vacuus coram latro 
viator. Beatus nam. sum 
inf. sine virhis nemo pos- 
sum. 



^. 
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As a fi(^ld without culture, to 
is the mind without learning. 
But he comes prepared with able 
and eloquent solicitors. 

The ash is most beautiful in 
the woods, the pine in gardens, 
the poplar by rivers, the fir on 
hio[h mountains. 



Ut ager sine cultural 
sic sine doctrina animus 
sum. At venio paratos 
7iom. cum subscriptor ex- 
ercitatus et disertus. 

Fraxin\i8 in eylva pul- 
cherrlmus, pinus in hor- 
tns, populus in fluvius, 
abies in mons altus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Learn fix>m me. All hope is in God. I defend the tender 
myrtles from the cold. Modesty is a good sign in a youth. 
And longer shadows fall (from de) the high mountains. My 
thousand lambs wander in the Sicilian mountains. Harbour- 
ing everlasting rancour in [her] breast. 

Learn thou, eognosco^ ; from, cz : from, a ; myrtles, i^yrtos) cold,^"- 
g%LS : modesty, verecundia ; youth, adolcscejis ; sign, signum : and long* 
er, major esqu£ ; shadows, uvibra : my thousand, (mille mea) : harbour- 
ing, fervo' f everlasting, trtcmus; rancouT, vufnvs; in, suO. 



PHRASES. 



1. He is on our side. 2. In a lit- 
tle cottage. 3. He 'Was acquitted 
by the senate. 4. He was con- 
demned by the senate. 5. This 
makes for me. 6. The last but 



one. 



L A ego (pi) sto* (3 p. 
sitig,). 2, Parvus sub lar. 
3. (Stetii) in senatus. 4. 
Jaceo^ (per/.) in senatus. 

5. Hic(nc«/.)pro ego sura. 

6. ProxTmus a postremus. 



Adam. — ^Rule 44. 



Prepositions governing the Accusative and Mlative. 



MODEL. 

His eyes are closed in eter- 
nal night. If he might pass over 
into Italy. And towards night 
her care returns. 



In aetemam claudun- 
tur lumina noctem. Si 
transTret in Italiam. Et 
sub noctem cura recur- 
sai. 



SYNTAX. 
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EXXRCISK 22. 



Unknown to {my] master. Un- 
known to [my] father. Under the 
penthouse. Under the walk. 

Young men easily jail into 
diseases. Towards evening Cae- 
sar ordered the gates tp be shut, 
and the soldiers to depart from 
the town. Capua, a city of Cam- 
painia, was always prone to luxury. 



After the death of Jason, Me- 
dius, his son, built the city Me- 
dea in honour of his mother. Cae- 
sar draws back his forces to the 
next hill. 

The Swiss, pursuing ' with all 
their carriages, collected their 
baggage in one place. The 
Swiss, perceiving this, who had 
retreated to the eminence, began 
again to approach, and to renew 
the battle. 



How many shields and helmets, 
and brave bodies of heroes, shalt 
thou, O fkther Tyber, roll down 
thy streams ! 



Clam praBceptor M 
Clam pater ace. Subter 
testudo abl. Subter moe- 
nia aec. 

Facile in morbos inct- 
do^ adolescens. Sub ves- 
per ace. Caesar porta clao- 
do^ inf, milesque ex oppl- 
dum exeo inf. jubeo^. (3a- 
pua, Campania urbs, [nto- 
nus semper in luxuria aec. 
sum perf. 

Post mors Jason Medi- 
us, fUius is (efns) in honor 
ace. mater M^dea aec. 
urbs ace. condo'. Copia3 
suus CsBsar in proximus 
collis ace. subducGT*. 

HeJvetii, cum omnis 
suus carrus sequor (sccu- 
ti), impedimentum phir. 
in unus locus ace. confe- 
ro. Is conspicor' (id con- 
spicdti) Helvetii, qui in 
mons cu:c. (sese) recipio** 
(reeeperant), rursus insto* 
inf, et praelium redintegro' 
inf. ccepi (cceperunt), 

du^m multus sub unda 
ace. plur. scutum vir (wV 
rum) galeaque, et ibrtis 
corpus volvo', (Tybri pet- 
ter !). 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Unknown to you {plur. ace.). Unknown to them {abl.). At 
the setting {dec.) of the sun. Upon the green leaf (a6/.). At 
the point of coming (ace). In the silent night (ahi). ^ Dur- 
ing supper {ace.). Darius, about to die, said that he thanked Ai- 
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LATIN EXEAClSESr. 



eunder (dot.) for his kindness and generosity (towards his 
relations t» suos). Ailer Alexander was advanced into Syria, 
the Tynans sent (to him et) a golden crown of great weight. 

At, in, daring, sub with an accusative; setting, occ&sus: leaf, foU- 
um : at uie point of oominf, {sub advetUum) : sapper, ccena : aboat to 
die, morUnmdus ; that he thanked, {se agire gratias) ; for, pro; kind- 
asM, hmmmMas; generoBity, liberamas: after, poatquam; waa advan- 
ced, (yrcgressiu esset) ; Tyrians, Tyrii ; golden, aureus; crowQi wrS- 
net; weiffA^pondus. 

Exercise 23. 
Promiscuous Examples of the PreposUions. 



-When they could no longer 
sustain the charges of our men, 
some retreated to the rising 
ground, the others betook them- 
selves to their baggages and wag- 



ons. 



He himself, by forced marches, 
goes into Italy, and raises two le- 
gions there, and draws three more 
out of their quarters, that wintered 
about AquUeia; and with these 
five legions, he hastens to go into 
'fiulher Gaul, over the Alps, by the 
nearest road. 



, You have a consul [snatched] 
firom many snares and dangers, 
and firom the midst of death, not 
reserved thus finr his own life, but 
fin- your security. 

The Carlans, who then inhab- 
ited Lemnos, although the event 
had happened contrary to their 
expecMktion, yet durst not resist, 
and remwred out of the island. 



Diutius quum noster 
{nostrorum) impetus sing. 
sust^neo^ inf. non possum 

Sposseni), alter (aUeri\ sui 
se) in mons {moniem) re- 
cipio^, alter ad in^pedimen- 
tum pi, et carrus suus sui 
(se) confero. 

ipse in Italia magnus 
iter abl. contendo, duoque 
ibi legio conscrlbo, et edii- 
co^ tres ex hiberna qui 
circum Aquileia hiemo* 
impf. ; et cum hie quinque 
legio contendo eo inf. in 
ulterior Gallia per Alpes 
qui (qua) proximus iter 
sum impf 

Habeo phr. consul ex 
plurimus periculum et in- 
sidise, atque ex {media 
morte), non ad vita suus, 
sed ad salus vester {reser- 
vdium). 

Cares, qui tum Lemnus 
inoolo' impf., etsi praeter 
opinio res cado, tamen re* 
sisto inf. audeo^ non (oust 
non sunt), atque ex insiila 
demigro^ 



STNTAX. 49 

RecapituUUcry Exercise, 

The fierce Lucagus brandishes his (drawn strictum) sivord. 
Your ancestors conquered all Italy. Of all these, the Beige 
are the bravest. Phocion was perpetually poor, when he 
might be (very rich ditissinms). Thou ajt a friend, thou art 
(an advocate patronus) y thou art a father to me. Here, O Ce- 
sar, raayest thou love to be called father and prince. Why does 
he fear to touch the yellow Tiber? (O that it would please thee 
O tantum liheat tihi) to inhabit with me the low cottages, and 
to shoot stags. Publius Scipio (used solebat) to say, that he 
was never less idle than when idle, nor less alone than when 
he was alone. (The conveniences commoda) which we use, 
the light which we enjoy (the breath spiritus), which (we 
dravf dudmiis) , are given and (bestowed upon us impertiun' 
tur nobis) by God. • Menelaus and Paris, being armed, 
fought (for propter) Helen and her riches. A part load the 
talj^^ (with the feast epulis), and place full goblets. To ex- 
cel in knowledge is (honourable pulchrum)^ but (to be igno- 
rant ncscire) is base. The quarrels of lovers are the renewal 
of love. Many a victim shall fall to tliee before the altars. 
Unhappy Phaethon fell from the chariot of the sun. (A penny- 
less vacuus) traveller will sing (before coram) a r6bber. After 
the death of Jason, Medius, his son, built the city Medea, in 
honour of his mother. When they could no longer sustain 
(the charge impetum) of our [men], some retreated {se rece- 
perunt) (to the rising ground in montem), (the others aUe- 
ri) (betook themselves se contul^runt) to their baggage and 
(wagons carros), 

Adam. — ^Rule 1. 
Agreement of one Substantive junth another** 

MODEL. 

Tulliola, my whole delight. Tulliola delicis nos- 

Caesar marched his army to- trse. Caesar ad flumen 

wards the river Thames. Tamesin exercitum dux- 

^ it. 

* The latter substantive is sometimes found in the genitiye case : 
as, amnis Eriddni. Virg.; fons Timdvi. Id. An ellipsis of cm ett 
namen seems to be the reason ', as, amnis [cui est nomen] Eridani. 

5 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



They crossed the river 
Rhine, not far from the sea, 
into which the Rhme empties 
itself. 



FlumenRhenumtran* 
sierunt, non Icnige a 
mari, quo Rhenus in- 
fiuit. 



Exercise 24. 



He built the city [of] Rome. 
Aquitania (Gtiienne) reaches 
from the river Garonne to the 
Pjrrenaean mountains. 

O Maecenas, sprung from 
kings, [thy] ancestors. The 
mountain [of] Cevennes ob- 
structed his passage with a very 
deep snow. 

And he added not a little land 
to the territory of the city of 
Rome. In Herodotus, the father 
9f history, there are many fa- 
bles. 

• He discourses with him 
through C. Valerius Procillus, a 
nobleman of the Gallic province, 
hisparticular friend. 

The enemies immediately 
marched from that place to the 
river Aisne, which, we have ob- 
served, lay behind our camp. 

CiBsar, because he kept in 
mind that L. Cassius, the consul, 
had been slain, tbat^ his army 
had been routed by the Swiss, 
and forced to pass under the 
f(^e, thought it not proper to 
comply. 



Condo^ urbs Roma. 
Aquitania a Garumna flu- 
men ad Pyrensus mens 
pertineo". 

MsBcenas, atavus editus. 
voc. rex obL Mons Ce- 
venna altus superl, nix 
abl. iter impedio* impf, 

Ef non parum ager 
(agrorum) urbs Roma 
territorium dot, adjungo^. 
Apud Herodotus, pater 
historia, sum innumerabi- 
lis fabula. 

Per C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, princeps Gallia gen: 
provincia gm,y familia- 
ris suus cum is coUoquor^. 

Hostis protifnus ex is 
locus ad flumen Axona 
contendo, qui (quod) sum 
inf. post noster castra 
(demonstrdtum est), 

CsBsar quod memoria 
abL (tenebat), L. Cassius 
€u^c, consul {occisum), ex- 
ercitus euic, que is ab 
Helvetii pulsus ace. et 

isub jugum) missus clcc. 
cancedendum) non puto^ 
impf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He reduced the city (Gabii Gabios). These had encamp- 
ed four miles from the city, beyond the river {Anio Anienem), 



SYNTAX. 5t 

Presently his army (also quoque), which was attacking the citj 
Ardea with the king himself, left him. duintius Bwcius, a 
general of the Romans, who had taken (Corioli Cknidlos), a 
city of the Volsci, being banished from the city, went OFer to 
the Volsci in a rage, and received assistance against the R4>- 
mans. He often conquered the Romans. The Gauls sent 
ambassadors to Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, desiring his 
assistance and friendship. 



Reduced, svbie<fi : had encamped four miles {quarto mHiimo 

dirant) ; beyond, trans : presently, timkc; to attack, oppugno^ ; with, 
cum : a city, df&ttas ; banished the city (exptdms ez wie) ; went over, 
eonUndo^ ; in a rage (irettus) ; to, ad; assistance, otuxtMum; against, 
contra : desiring (peUntes). 

PHRASES. 

1. Hunting dogs. 2 He com- 1. Canis vestigator. 2. 
mitted sacrilege against the shades Violo* manes {ace,) Deus 
of the dead. {cu^c). 

Vir is used when praise or exceUence is intended; homo ?.v 

vised indifferently. 

Ye have before your eyes. Audax superh homo 

Catiline, that most audacious gen. pbtr* Catilina ante 

man. Lucius Cotta, a man of octilus habeo. Siqpiens 

excellent understanding, and ex- superl. atque eximius vir 

emplary prudence. L. Cotta. 

I am very intimate with Fa- Fabius abh vir bonus 
bins, that most excellent and most superl. et homo doctus 
learned man. Being repulsed superl. familiariter utor^. 
from him, thou wentest to that A qui (quo) repudi&tus, 
excellent man, M. Marcellus, thy ad sodalis tuus, vir bo- 
companion, nus superl. M. Marcellus 

demigro^ 

But I find Lucius Apuleius is Verumtamen L. Apu- 

his first, solicitor ; a man in leius sum inf. video 

years, indeed, but a mere novice proximus subscriptor ; ho- 

in the practice and business of mo non astas abl, sed 

the forum. {usu forensi) atque exer- 

citatio abl. tyro ace. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Rule 6. 



MODEL. 

Has not the nocturnal watch 
at the Palatium, nor of the 
city guards, i\or the consterna- 
tion of the ' people, nor the 
union of all good men, nor this 
most fortified place of holding 
the senate, nor the looks and 
countenances of these, moved 
thee } 



Nihil-ne nocturnum 
prapsidium Palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilise, nihil timor 
popiili, nihil consensus 
bon5rum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissTmus haben- 
di senatus locus, nihil 
horum . ora vultusque 
moverunt ? 



Exercise 25. 



Semiramis was the wife of 
Ninus. Sleep is the image of 
death. Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan war. 

Croesus was the king of the 
Lydians. The friendship of Ores- 
tes and Pylades acquired immor- 
tal fame among posterity. 

Revenge is always the de- 
light of a little, and weak, and 
narrow mind. Death takes s^way 
the sense of all evils. 

The memory of past evils is 
pleasant. Pale death knocks at 
the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of kings with an impartial 
foot. 

.Neither was tjiere hope of lib- 
erty, nor care about my stock; 
nor shall the noxious diseases of 
the" neighbouring docks Iva-t 
fihem]. 



Semiramis sum impf, 
Ninus uxor. Somnus im- 
ago mors sum. Helena 
causa sum perf* helium 
Trojanus. 

Rex Lydi Croesus sum 
impf» Orestes et Py- 
lades amicitia apud pos- 
teri immortal is fama adi- 
piscor®. 

Ultio sum voluptas mi- 
nutus, semper et iniirmus, 
exiguusque animus. Mors 
omnis malum sensus adi- 
mo'. 

Jucundus sum memoria 
prseteritus malum. Palli- 
dus mors aequus pulso* 
pes obL pauper pkir ta- 
berna ace. rexque turris 
dec. 

Nee spes libertas sum 
impf. nee cura peculium; 
nee malus contagium vi- 
clnus pccus liedo^. 



STNTlX. 



55 



And now the high tops of the 
villages, at a distance, smoke. 
The last era [subject] of Cumse- 
an song is now arrived: the 
gr6at series of ages begins anew. 

« 

' The Grecian heroes, by the 
divine skill of Pallas, build a 
horse to the size of a mountain. 
Some are astonished at that bale- 
ful offering of the virgin [god- 
dess] Minerva, and wonder at the 
bulk of the horse. 

A misunderstanding of the 
states is the bane of this city. 
Such was either the levity of the 
soldiers, or the inconstancy of 
fortune, that kings seemed at one 
time kings, and at another time 
exiles. 

- And such is the fruitfulness 
of the adjacent soil, that it is fill- 
ed with its own riches; and 
such is the plenty of fountains 
and of woods, that it is irrigated 
with an abundance of water, 
and wants not the diversions of 
hunting. 



£t jam suimnus colmen 
piocul villa fumo. Ulti- 
mus 8Btas Cumaeus car- 
men jam venio ptrf,: 
magnus ordo snculum \ab 
integro) nascoi*. 

Ductor {pancum) in- 
star mons gen. divinus 
ars abh Pallas sBdifTco 
equus. Pars stupeo sing. 
innuptus donum exitiali? 
Minerva, et moles miror' 
plur, equus. 

Discordia ordo sum 
pestis urbs. Tantus vel 
mobilitas miles vel fortu- 
na varietas sum, ut vicis- 
sim rex nunc exul, nunc 
rex videor impf. subf. 

» 

Et tantus fertilTtas sum 
solum circumj&cens, ut 
prq)riiis opes abl expleo 
pres, subf.; fons ac syl- 
va copia is (ea) sum, ut 
et aqua phtr, abundantia 
M. irrigo' pr, subj. nee 
venatio phir, voluptas M. 
pbtr, careo^ pres, subj. act. 



SNOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The sun is the light of the world. Juno was the wife of 
Ji]q>iter. Neptune is the deity of the waters. Philosc^hy-is 
the mother of aM good arts. The world is governed by the 
providence of Grod. I come now to M. Cato, which {quod) 
is the prop and strength of this whol^ impeachment. 

Deity, numcn ; to govern, administro^ : which (quod) ; prop, Ji»'- 
mamentum; and strength, ac robur; whole, totu^; impeachment, 
aceusoHo. 

6* 
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LATiA EXERCISES. 



PHRASES. 



1. For. the sake of example. 

2. The thing is the emperor's. 

3. A man that has no fixed hab- 
itation. 4. A man good at any 
thing. 5. A chief heir. 6. A 
curious observer of beauties. 
7. Fencing. 8. Men of small 
means. 9. One fit for all pur- 
poses. 10. It is undoubtedly 
true. 11. To venture one's life. 



1. Elxemplum causa 
{abl), 2. Res fiscjis (^671.) 
sum. 3. Homo incertus 
lar. 4. Omnis {gen.plur.) 
scena {gen, phir,) homo. 
5. Haeres primus {gen.) 
cera {genJ). 6. Elegans 
{nom.) forma spectator 
(nom,). 7. Ludicrus ars 
arma. 8. Tenuis census 
{gen, sing,) homo (plur.), 
9. Homo hora (ph(r,) 
omnis (plur,), 10. Sibylla 
{gen. ) folium sum. 1 1 . Cap- 
ut periculum adeo. 

Adam. — ^Rule 6. 

Obs. 6. TTfte Dative for the Genitive. 

Obs, 1. The gen, turned into a possessive defective, 

MODEL. 

My brother's house. They Fratri aedes [for fra- 
sdng the praises of Hercules. tris]. Carmine laudes 

Herculeas ferunt \for 
laudes Herculis]. 

Exercise 26. 

Laocoon, ordained Neptune's 
priefft by lot, was sacrificing a 
stately buUock at the solemn al- 
tars. 

But the boy Ascanius, who 
now has the surname of lulus 
added. 

While he considers what may 
be the fortune of fhe city. 

Some within the enclosures of 
their hives lay the first founda- 
tion of the combs. 



Laocoon {ductus sacer- 
dos) Neptunus {sorte), 
taurus ingens macto so- 
iennis ad ara. 

At puer Ascanius, qui , 
dot, nunc cognomen lii- 
lus addo 3 pers. pass, 

Dum quis fortuna sum 
urbs miror. 

Pars intra septum do- 
mus ((fomortim) primus fa- 
vus pono fundamen ( plur. ), 



SYKTAX. 



§6 



And the circumrotation of Ix- 
ion's wheel was sospended by 
song. 



the 



Here again, for three hundred 
fidl years, the sceptre shall be 
swayed by Hector's line. 



Atque IxionSns cantos 
M. rota consto^ perf, act. 
orbis^en. 

Hicjam tercentum to- 
tas ace. (regnMtur) an- 
nus ace. pkir. gens sub 
Hectoreos. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The rewards of glory (dot.). He is the &ther of the city, and 
the husband of the city. The labour (of Hercules Hercuieus) 
broke through Acheron. Why does he avoid oil more cau- 
tiously than vipers' blood ? For, from thee, (cto.),OTymbrus, 
the sword of Evander lopped off the head. 

Glory, lans : to break through, perrumvo ; Acheron, (Aeheronia) : 
oil, otivum; vipers*, viperinus: from thee (tibi) ; Evander, Evandrius ; 

lopped oSj {<dtsW.it) . * 



Adam. — RutE 8. 

An Adjective in the Neuter Gender foUowed by a 

Genitive. 

MODEL. 

That business. What kind of Id negotii. Quid tii 
man art thou ? He informs them hommis es ? Quid sui 
what was his design. ' . consilii sit osten^it. 



' Exercise 

What course wilt thou take? 
Nothing of earthly dregs. Much of 
heaven [was] left behind. There 
is much evil in example. More 
than fifty men were slain (or had 
fallen). 



27. 

Quid consilium capiot 
Nee {quicquam) terrenus 
fsex sing. {Muliwn) qoelum 
post tergum pbir, relin- 
quo- (rclictum) neut. Sum 
multus malum iiy excrr.- 
plum. ' Plus quinquaginta 
homo cado (cecidirani). 



66 LATIN EXERCISES. 

The senate once decreed, ths^ Decerno (decrevit) 

L. Opimius should see that the quondam senatus, ut L. 
commonwealth received no detri- Opimius video subf. ne 
ment. quis {quid) detrimentum 

respublica capio. 

Since so much sudden danger Cluum (tantum) repenti- 
had happened, quite contrary to nuspericulumprseteropin- 
expectation. io Rixido^ plup. subj. 

From which it might be con- Ex qui abl. judico tn/! 
eluded what great advantage res- pass, possum quantus bo- 
olution might have in itself. num habeo in sui constan- 

tia nom. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

m 

That time. So much meat and drink. There is much 
good in friendship, much evil in discord. He, who has little 
money, has also little credit. Whatever judgment I had. 
What business hast thou ? Mayest thou preservje the half of 
my soul. 

So mnch (toTt^m) : credit^rZ^^; whatever, ^utc^i^ ; had, (Ao^u- 
trim) : what, (ecquid) ; mayest thou preserve (serves) ; the half, {di- 
midivm.\ 

HUj quiSy tcoUuSy quantus^ plurimus^ &c., like all other ad- 
jectives, agree with their substantives, when such substantives 
are expressed. 

MODEL. 

Has so muph presumption Tanta-ne vos generis 
upon your birth possessed you ? tenuit fiducia vestri ? 

Exercise 28. 

Now what excellent horses Nunc, qualis Diomedes 

[were] Diomed's. Now how equus. Nunc, quantus 

great [was] Achilles ! I may Achilles ! Mora tantus (/t- 

add delays to these mighty events, cct*) addo inf, res. Nul- 

It is destined for no Italian to lus dat. fas Italus dot. tan- 

eubdue that powerful nation. tus subjungo inf, gens. 

* Mihi is here understood. 



SYNTAX. 57 

Every where [was] cruel sor- Crudelis ubique luctus, 

row, every where terror, and ma- ubique pavor, et plurlmus 

ny an image of death. Over what mors imago. Cluis terra 

lands, O son, over what immense occ. p/., natus, ego tu €u^, 

seas have you, I hear, been tost ! accipio, et quantus per 

with what dangers harassed ! sqnor vectus ace. quantus 

' jactatusace.periculuma6/. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

And what was so great a cause to thee (of seeing mdtndi) 
Rome ? So great is the love of praises, of so great care is vic- 
tory. ^ Alas! what great destruction awaits us! (c2a^.) As 
that [thing] was troublesome, so is this [thing] pleasant. 
So great is the power of honesty, that we love [it] even in an 
enemy. O Son, what great grief excites [your] ungovemed 
anger {jplur) % 

Alas I what great, hfu qwaitua ; awaits, insto^ ; love diUgifi : what, 
ft4i9 ; great, tanttts; ungovSriied, indoTtOtus. 



1 

Adam. — ^Rule 10 d& 11. 
Genitive after Adjectives, 

MODEL. 

As obstinately bent on false- Tam ficti pravique te- 

hood and iniquity, as on being nax, quam nuncia v^ri. 

the reporter of truth. They re- Avidum pugns Ascani- 

strain Ascanius, eager for the um prohibent. 
fight. 

Who of them all was more Quis omnium fuit Ar- 

learned than Aristotle ? The istotele doctior ? Vetus- 

most ancient of mankind prac- tissimi mortalium exer- 

tised industry. . cebant diligentiam. 

Exercise 29. 
Mtndiul of human affairs. Memor jp/ur. res huma- 
Conscious of his audacious act. nus. Conscius audax fac- 
Animals fearful of the light. Sin- turn. Animal lux timidus. 
gularly mindful of medicine. Too Medicina peculiariter cu- 
cautious and fearful of the storm, riosus. Cautus nimium 

tlmidiisqiio procella. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



The nature of man is fond of 
novelty. A mind, solicitous about 
the future, is miserable. Time 
[is] destructive of things. An 
animal more sacred than these, 
and more capable of a profound 
mind, was as yet wanting. 

The mind of men is ignorant 
of fate and future fortune. Skil- 
ful in law, letters, and antiquities. 
We have always been most desi- 
rous of praise. About to die, she 
appeals to the gods and to the 
stars, conscious of her fate. 

The greatest of benefits are 
those which we receive from [our] 
parents. Many of those trees 
were planted by my own hand. 
O Pompey, first of my compan- 
ions. They killed eighty of the 
Macedonians. 

Calumny is the most baneful of 
all things. Many thousand birds 
shelter themselves in the woods. 
'So beast is wiser than the ele- 
phant.. There is no one of us 
without fault. Set before thine 
eyes every one of these kings. 



Sum natura homo novi- 
tas avidus. Animus, futu- 
rus anxius, calamitosus 
sum. Tempus edax res. 
Sanctus hie a&Z. pL Mini- 
mal, mensque capax al- 
tus, desum impf, adhuc. 

Nescius mens homo fa- 
tum, sors (sortisque) fu- 
turiis. Jus (jtiris), literaB, 
et antiquitas peritus. Laus 
avidus semper ftum. Tes- 
tor^ moriturus deus ace. 
pi. et conscius &tum sidus. 
Beneficium magnus sum 
is (ea, qu€D) a parens ac- 
cipio. Multus iste arbor 
mens manus ahl. sero^ 
Pompeius (Pompei) meus 
primus sodalis. Octogin- 
ta Macedo interficio®. 

Omnis res sum nocens 
cdumnia. Multus in syl- 
va avis sui mille (milUa) 
condo. Nullus fom. sing. 
bellua gen. pL prudens 
sum elephantus cSbl. Ne- 
mo ego sum sine culpa. 
Pono ante oculus, unus- 
quisque hie rex. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The most learned of the Romans. (No one nulla) of the 
sisters. The most learned of his age. The greatest of all 
rivers. Ignorant of fraud. Fearful of the gods. A mind 
conscious of right. Guilty of avarice. Patient of or able to 
endure cold. Skilled in grammar. One of the muses. (Ma- 
ny imdtcB) [of] trees. The most elegant of the philosophers. 
No one of mortals is wise [at] all hours {abl.) i£%le, the most 
beautiful of the Naiades. Cicero was too greedy of glory. 
Thou art not prodigal of gold. Live mindful of old age and 
death. 



SYNTAX. M 

ficicattse he had known him desirous of new thiqgs [i. e. Boy* 
ehy]. The nation was most greedy of gold. All [men] hate 
those who are unmindful of a benefit. The lion is the braF- 
est of animals. Unable to endure, and unacquainted with man, 
she traverses the pathless woods. If any deities regard the 
pious (pZur.)/ if justice any where subsists, and a nund con- 
scious to itself of right, may the gods bear to thee just rewards. 
Man, who is a partaker of reason and speech, is more excel- 
lent than beasts, who are void of reason and speech. Land, 
fruitful of corn, and much more firuitfiil of the grape. The king 
was ignorant which of them might be Orestes. The first of 
the Roman kings was Romulus. One of the sons of Priam. 

Guilty, reus: skilled, doctus : is wise, (sapit) : JVai&dcs: toOyUimis; 
greedy, avXdtts : because, qttdd : unable to endure, impatiens; unac- 
quainted, expers; traverses the pathless woods, (^umArum avia lus- 
trot) : (if any deities, si qua numlna) ; regard, retpecto^ \ if justice 
any where subsists, {si quia usquam jtistituB est) ; just, dignus : partak- 
er, j^articep^ ; void, expers: fruitful, /errnr; com, Ceres: was ignorant, 
(iffiwrdbtU) ; which or whether, (uter). 



Adam. — ^Rule 11, Obs. 2. 

This Genitive is frequently and elegantly varied by a prep- 
osition ; as, Unus defratribus, One of the brothers 

A certain one of them. The Quidam ex ille. Ex 
elder of two sons. He the most duo fUius major. Ipse 
beautiful above alf others. Croe- ante alius pulcher omnis. 
sus the most opulent ' ai^iong Croesus inter rex opulen- 
kings. Ripheus also falls, who tus. Cado et Ripheus, jus- 
was the most just among the tus unus qui sum perf. in 
Trojans, and most strict in integ- Teucri abl. et servans 5?/- 
rity. Orgetorix was by far the perh asquum gen. Apud 
noblest and richest among the Helvetii, longe nobilis et 
Swiss. dives {ditissimus) sum 

peff, Orgetorix. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The nation of the Suevi is by fox theT- greatest and most 
warlike of all the Germans. They are said to have a hundred 



50 LATIN SX£RCISES. 

(cantmis pagos) ; (from ex) which they every year (bring 
educunt) a thousand of armed [men] (out of their suts ex) ter- 
ritories, for the sake of making war. 

By far, l»ngh; every year, {quotanmsy, a thousand, (f^Jf*}*"?*^ 
Ua) ; territories, finU ; for the sake, «mw<4 ; making war, hdU {beOandi.} 



Adam. — ^Rule 7. 

MODEL. 

A man of singular virtue, or Vir angularis ybrtutis, 
a man with angular virtue. or vir singulari virtute. 

Exercise 30. 

A man of the greatest wisdom. Vir summus prudentia 
Men with hostile intentions. A ^cn. or a5?. Homo inimicus 
monster of no virtue. A man of animus abl sing. Mon- 
great counsel. strum nuUus virtus abl 

Vir consilium magnus. 

A boy of a good disposition. Puer probus indoles 

A rose of a {feasant fragrance, abl Rosa jucundus odor 
Do instruct Lentulus, a youth of gen. Lentulus, eximius 
the highest hope and of the great- spes abl, summus virtus 
est virtue. ge^'t adolescens facio 2 

pers» sing, imper, erudio 2 
pers* subj. 

Why has the vexed queen of Cluidve dolens regina 
the gods compelled a man, distin- deus (deum) tot volvo %nf» 
guished for his piety, to struggle casus insignis ace* pie- 
through so many calamities 1 tas abL vir impello perf, 

subj, ? 

The little ant (for it is an ex- Parvulus formica (nam 
ample) with great industry, ciur- exemplumdotf. sum) mag- 
ries with her mouth whatever nus labor gen, tradio os 



* Ohs. 3. Sometimes the adjective asrees with the former suhstan- 
tiye, or the subject of discourse, and Uie latter substantive is put in 
the ablative case. 



SYNTAX. 61 

she is able^ and adds to the heap, dbl, quicunque ncut. poo- 
which it constructs, not ignorant >ium, atque addo acervus, 
and not incautious of the future, qui struo^, baud ignarus 

ac non incautus fiiturus. 



ENGLISH TO B£ TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The servant of Panopio was a man of wonderful fidelity 
{gen.). Miltiades was (a commander dux) with regal authority 
among the inhabitants of Chersonesus. Cimon, the Athenian, 
was a man of the greatest liberality (abl.) ; he enrichied (many 
jp&£res), and buried (many complures) poor [people, when] dead, 
at his own expense {abl.). He was a commander of incredible 
valour (o^/.), great in war, (and no less neque minor) in peace. 
A boy of an ingenuous countenance (^era.) and. ingenuous 
modesty {gen. ) . (I have suM miki) twice seven nymphs {nam.) 
of exquisite beauty {dbl). 

Wonderful, admdrahUis; fideiity, fides; authority, disriiMtas ; ivhalb' 
it&ntB, incdla ; Chersonesus: eniiched, locupUto; hutiea, {aaiSdit) ; h' 
own, suus; expense, sumptus; exqxnait&, prastans : beauty, corpms. 



Adam. — Rule 9. 

Opus and Usua. 

MODEL. 

We have need of thy author- Auctoritate tua nobis 

ity, or there is need to us opus est. Pecuniam, 

of thy authority. He dici not qua nihil sibi esset usus, 

receive the money from them, ab iis non accepit. 
of which he had no need. 

Exercise 31. 

We have need of magistrates. Ego dot. pkar. opos 

He himself has need of a patnxi. sum magistratus. Hie ipse 

[We] have now need of this very sum opus patronus. Nunc 

excuse, or, if possible, of a better causa ipse opus sum, aut, 

and more subtile one. (siquid potest), bonus ct 



caliidus. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Now, Mysis, I have need in 
this affair of thy ready malice 
and cunning. What occasion 
have I for thy friendship? Now 
thou hast occasion, iEneas, for 
fortitude, now for a firm resolu- 
tion. 

I have no need of the arms of 
Vulcan, nor of a thousand ships 
against the Trojans. Arms for a 
valiant man must be made ; now 
there is need of strength, now of 
nimble hands, now of all [your] 
masterly skill. 

So it must be done. Before 
thou dost begin, it is necessary 
to deliberate, and when thou 
hast considered, thou must act 
speedily. Prepare what is neces- 
sary to be prepared. 

Soldiers are necessary. Many 
[Uiings] are necessary for us. 
Whatever [things] are necessary 
for the siege. 

He has need of that which 
Hannibal and other generals used 
in [the midst of] dangers and bat- 
tles, which is called presence of 
mind. 



Mysis, nunc opus sum 
ego tuus expromptus ma- 
litia atque astutia ad hie 
res. etuis neut opus sum 
ego tuus amicitia? Nunc 
animus plur. - opus, {jE- 
nea)y nunc firmus pectus. 

Non opus sum ego ar- 
ma Vulcanus, non (milk) 
carina in Teucri ace. 
Arma acer (facienda) vir ; 
nunc yis plur. usus, nunc 
manus cibL rapdus, omnis 
nunc ars abl. (magistrd). 

Ita fectus sum opus. 
Priusquam incipio subj; 
consultus, et ubi consiilo 
perf, subj», mature factus 
opus est duis neut. para- 
tus opus sum, paro 2 p. 
sing, imper, 

Qpus sum plur. miles 
(miUtes). Multus ego opus 
sumpbir. duicunque nonu 
neut plur. ad oppugnatio 
opus sum. 

Is is {id ei) opus sum 
qui (quo) Hannibal atque 
silius imperator in pericii- 
lum et prselium utor, (quadj 
dico praesens.^en. animus 
gen. consilium nam. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We have need of a monitor. He has need of money. 
Sometimes there is occasion for a grave style, and often for 
a lively [one]. There is need of brevity. What need is 
[there] of words ? He said (that he had need of sibi opus esse) 
many [things]. Let him give pardon easily, (who cui) 
has need of pardon. There is no need of passion (in 
punishing ad puniendum). What need is there of more 
(plur. ) ? . 



SYNTAX. 6S 

Opus as an Adjective, 

Money is necessary. Prepare ye what [things] may be 
necessary (at the feasts epulis). (That id) is necessary to 
him, (which quo) he enjoys. There is no need to thee of 
what I have need, whilst thou livest contented with thy lot (obL), 

Perfect PartidpU, 

It is necessary to hasten. He, that always desires more, con- 
fesses [that] there is need of getting. This is necessary to 
be done. 

Monitor, monitor: sometimes, iiMcfd ; grave, trisHs; style, atrmo; 
hYelvj jocosus : pardon, vema: .passion, trocurufui.* (non id tibi 
quotC—'meTe is no need to thee of what — ) ; lot, sors: hasten, propt- 
rStus: desires, appito ; more, amj»2ttf«;. confesses, eot^ieor ; gewig, 
qiUBHtus : to be ioneffaetus. 



Adam. — Rule 12. 

A^edims governing the Dative. > 

MODEL. 

O !' be propitious and in- Sis bonus 6 felixqtie 

dulgent to thy friends. A land tuis ! Terra bello obnoxia 

subject to war. Nor was the Nee ferdlis ilia juvencis, 

soil rich enough for the plough, nee pecori opportuna 

nor proper for flocks, nor com- seges, nee commoda 

modious for vines. Baccho. 

Exercise 32. 

What course shall be most Clni (quod) consilium 

profitable for thee, thou shalt gen. sum tu utilis capio. 

take. [Hunting] is an exercise Opus (solenne) Romanus 

customary to the Romans, useful vir, utilis fama, vitaque el 

as to reputation, to health and to membrum. 
the limbs. 

Who is dearer to a brother duis amicus comp. fra- 

than a brother ? And beholding ter quslm frater ? (^iilu8> 

Kim with fierce eyes, " Ah !" que (tuens) immitis, " Ah ! 

said she, ** how like art thou to quam similis sum pater V* 

[my] father!" His eyes glare with dico. Sanguis a6/. et ig- 

blood and fire ; his rough neck nis (Al mico oculus ; ri- 
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is Stiff, and bristles stand up like 
thick pikes. 

There was nigh the temple a 
recess of little light, like a cave 
covered with native pumice 
stone. It is a hard [thing] to 
find words equal to great grief. 
Thou shalt give out songs pleas- 
ant to women upon the effemi- 
nate harp. 

O harp! [who art] the orna- 
ment of Phoebus, and acceptable 
at the banquets of supreme Ju- 
piter. He is a slave quick in at- 
tending to his master's nods ; he 
knows a little Greek, and is i^t to 
learn any art. 

If thou canst not be the best, 
do thou at least thy endeavour, 
that thou mayest be next to the 
best. 

Nothing is difficult to mortals. 
We by our folly aspire to heaven 
itself, neither do we suffer, on 
account of our wickedness, Ju- 
piter to lay aside his angry thun- 
derbolts. 

There was in that place a tali 
mulberry tree, very full of white 
fruit, close by a cold spring. 

A ship which the wind catch- 
es, and a tide contrary to the 
wind, feels a double force, and 
unsteadily obeys both. 

For the father of the gods 
changed the men into an ugly 
animal, that the same [men] 
might appear unlike to a man, 
and yet like [him]. 



geo pres, act. horridus 
cervix et seta horreo simi- 
iis densus hastile. 
SnmplupfyTope templum 
plur. recessus exiguus lu- 
men, spelunca similis, na- 
tlvus pumex abL (tectus). 
Difficilis sum reperio ver- 
bum par magnus dolor. 
DivTdo carmen gratus ^b- 
mina imbellis cithara abL 

O testudo 1 decus Phoe- 
bus, et gratus daps su- 
premus Jupiter. Verna 
aptus ministerium dot. 
plur. ad nutus herilis ; im- 
butus litteriilse Grsecus 
abL, idoneus ars quilibet 
(cuilibet). 

Si nequeo subj. sum bo- 
nus, saltem do opera, ut 
sum proxTmus bonus. 

Nil mortalis arduus sum. 
Ooekim ipse peto stultitia 
abL, neque patior^per nos- 
ter scelus Jupiter ace. po- 
no ipf. iracundus fulmen. 

Sum arbor ibi, moms 
arduus, uber superL nive- 
us pomum abL phtr,, con- 
terminus gelidus fons. 

Carina, qui ventus ra- 
pio^ ventusque contrarius 
sestus, sentio^ vis geminus, 
pareoque (incerta) duo dot. 

Quippe deus genitor 
muto vir in deformis ani- 
mal, ut (iidan) possum vi- 
deor dissimilis plur. ho-. 
mo, simtlis plur. que. 






SYNTAX. 6^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I live dear to my fi lends. Ptolemy was (as tarn) ridicu- 
lous to the Romans (as qudm) he was cruel to [his] subjects. 
He sees [her] eyes (sparkling miccmtes) with fire like the stars. 
A rose is often next to a nettle. Fortune is sometimes kind 
to me, sometimes (to another aiii). Thrice the phantom, 
grasped in vain, escaped [my] hands, (swift, par i. e. equal) 
to the light winds and very like a fleeting dream. (A race 
gens) detested by me sails over the Tuscan sea. The moth- 
er, (on hearing these words ad auditas voces) ^ was stupi- 
fied (p«rf.), as if made of stone, and was a long time like 
[one] astonished. Demaratus was (more respected amidor) 
by [his] country (dot.) after [his] banishment, than by the 
king (oat.) after [his] favours. Death is common to every 
age. Agitation of mind is (natural propria) to us. Fame is 
never equal to thy labour. 

{PteHenuBus) '. subjects, civ»: next, |iroa^m«»; nettle, vrtTea: tioiue- 
times, nunc: phantom, im&go ; grasped in vain, (JrtutrA eompre" 
hensa); eacKped, effu^io ; Meeting j volucris ; dream, sommu: detest- 
ed by me, (inimlca mikz) ; sails over nazUgo; Tuscan, Tyrrhenus; sea, 
mauor : stupified, 5topeo / as if made of stone, (eeu saxea) ; long time, 
dun ; astonished, aUomSUuSy fern, gen, : banishment, fiiga ; ravoun, 
heneficium. 

Obs. 3. 

Thou art like thy master. If Dominus simiiis sum. 

any [thing] like this should Si quis hie similis evenio^ 

have happened. He was very im- perf. lUe sum dissimilis 

like the other generals. The in- reliquus dux. Inquisitio 

vestigation of truth is peculiar to verum sum proprius homo, 
man. 

Some think [that]. a thousand Pars puto sing, versus 

verses, such as mine, might be mille, sinulis mens, pos- 

i^un out in a day. sum deduco' dies abL 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

But at first ambition more than avarice influenced (impf.) 

the minds of men, which vice, however, was bordering on 

virtue. This (is among the Greeks as a proverb in Graca-' 

rum proverino est), [that] all things are common [amon"T 

6* 
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friends {gen,), (By which means it came to pa^ qiid rejii» 
bat), that he turned the eyes of all [men] towards him, (as 
often as quotiescwique) he went into public (ace) ; nor was 
any one thought equal to him in the ci^. This stood {impf') 
a burying place common (to the vilest of the populace nnsi- 
raplebi). 

At first, primd; more, ma^ks; influence, ezerceo; bordering, {pro- 
pitis) : towards, Ai; wentj protUo ; public, publicum; any one, fuif- 
quam; thought, jwrno, iittpf. svJbj. pass. : burying place, s^ndchrum. 

Obt. 4 and 6. 

MODEL. 

Born for glory. They are Natus ad gloriam. Ad 
prone to pleasu ^. voluptatempropensisunt. 

Exercise 33. 



Naturally disposed and inclined 
to base desires. A man good for 
nothing. 

As a horse is for the course, 
an ox for the plough, a dog for 
hunting, so man is born fof in- 
telligence and action. 

Being born [Alcibiades] in a 
very great city, of a great family, 
much the most handsome [man] 
of his age, fit for all things, and 
abounding in wisdom. 



Dion, besides this noble alli- 
ance, and the generous fame of 
his ancestors, had many other 
advantages from nature : amongst 
these a docile genius, courteous, 
fit for the best arts. 

The brazen age succeeded, 
more fierce in [their] tempers, 
and more disposed to horrid arms. 



Natus et ap^is ad tur- 
pis libido. Homo ad nul- 
lus res utTlis. 

Ut ad cursus equus, ad 
arandum ger, bos, ad in- 
dagandum canis, sic homo 
ad intelligendum et agen- 
dum natus sum. 

Natus in amplus civT- 
tas, summus genus a6/., 
omnis gen. plur, aetas gen, 
sing, suus gen, sing, mul- 
to fbrmosus, ad omnis 
res aptus, consiliumque 
gen. plenus. 

Dion autem praeter no- 
bilis propinquTtas, genero- 
susque majores ^ma, ha- 
beo multus alius bonum 
a natura : in hie abl. in- 
genium docTlis, comis, ap- 
tils ad ars bonus. 

Succedo aheneus proles, 
saevus ingenium abl. plur, 
et ad horrid us proniptus 
arma. 
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Since, therefore, I dare not Quare quoniam oon 
fikllow that which is most impor- audeo' facio is nettt* qui 
tant, and [that which is] agree- neut. primus, proprius que 
able to the discipline of our neut. sum disciplina nut- 
forefathers and of the empire, jores atque hie imperium, 
I will follow that which is less as facio is neut. qui sum lenis 
to severity, and more useful to comp. ad seyeritas, et utllis 
the common safety. comp. ad communis salus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue. Man is 
born (to worship ad colendum) God. Man is born to labour, 
and (fit idoneus) for friendship. We are more intent upon 
wealth than is proper. By nature {abh) we are inclined to 
liberality. . (A disturbed conturbdtus) mind is not fit (to dis- 
charge ad exequendum) its duty. 

Prone, prontis : intent upon, attvntua ad ; wealth, rts ; proper, tat : 
inclined, propensiu : fit, aptus ; its, suus ; duty, viutvus. 

Verbals in bilis. Participles in dus. 

MODEL. 

He is dead, and to be la- Multis ille bonis fiebi- 

mented by many good men, lis occidit, nulli flebilior 

but to be more lamented by quam tibi, Virgili. 
none than by thee, O Virgil. 

The last day is always to be Ultima semper expec- 

expected by man, and no one tanda dies homini, dici- 

should be called happy before que beatus ante obitum 

his death. nemo del^et. 

Exercise 34. 

« 

He should be lamented by no Ille sum impf. subj. mi- 
one for his actions. Although serabTlis nullus suus ac- 
those [things] are not to be pray- tus. duanquam non iste 
ed for, but done by me. Thou precandus, sed faciendus 
askest vain [things], he said, and ego. Peto irritus, dico, et 
not to be done by my city. urbs baud faciendus meus. 
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All [thingsj are the gift of 
Ceres. She is to be sung by 
me. I wish only I could utter 
yerses worthy of the goddess. 

Or, if I am to be pitied by an 
enemy, (for I am an enemy to 
thee,) take away, by cruel tor- 
ments, this sick and odious life, 
destined to troubles. 

In the mean time, whatsoever 
was liable to be destroyed by the 
flame, Vulcan had taken away ; 
nor did the form of Hercules re- 
main to be known. 

Diogenes, being asked at what 
age a wife may be taken, said, 
" By young men, not as yet, by 
old men, never." 

Wisdom is not only to be ac- 
quired by us, but it should be 
exercised to promote the advan- 
tage of mankind. 



Cetes sum omnis mu- 
nus. Ille canendus sum 
ego. Utinam modo pos- 
sum dico carmen dignus 
dea gen. 

Vel si miserandus et 
hostis, (hostis enim tu 
sum),(az{/cr), dirus cruci- 
atus aeger invisusque ani- 
ma, natusque labor. 

In^erea quicunque neut. 
sum perf. populabilis flam- 
ma, Mulciber auf ero ; nee 
eflGigies Hercules reman eo 
petj. cognoscendus. 

Diogenes, interrogatus 
quis setas abl. ducendus 
sum uxor, " Juvenis," 
(inquit)j " nondum, "se- 
nex, nunquam." 

Sapientia non modo 
comparandus ego, verum 
etiam exercendus ad pro- 
movendus ace, fern, utili- 
tas ace. homo gen. plur. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Injuries are patiently (to be borne tolerandcB) by us. Wars 
* detested by mothers. Death is not to be feared by good 
^ [men]. The way of death is to be once trod by all. Thou 
aflbrdest coolness refreshing to the oxen, fatigued with the 
plough, and to the wandering flock. O Julius, (worthy to 
be mentioned meniorande) by me after none {plur.) of my 
companions {ace. phtp.). Not [only] one wicked man should 
be crushed by me, (which id quod) the Sicilians have de- 
sired ; but all oppression (entirely ommno) should be exter- 
minated and abolished, (which is what id quod} the Roman 
people (have long desired Jfl»^ diujlagttat). 

Te&redj metiLendtts : once, semel; iiod, caUandus : coolnesB ffrigtu; 
TefieeBhing, amahilis ; oxen, iaurtis ; plough, vemer; wandering, va- 
gus: crushed, opprimendus ; oppression, improiHtas; exterminated, 
extinguendus ; abolished, deUndus. 
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Adam. — ^Rule 55. 
accusative after adjectives. 

The measure of magnitude is put after adjectives in the 
accusative, ablative ^ and sometimes in the genitive case. 

MODEL. 

They raised a mount three Aggerem latum pedes 

hundred and thirty feet broad, cccxxx, altum pedes 

and eighty feet high. Ixxx exstruxenint. 

A ditch six cubits deep. He Fossa sex cubitis alta. 

drew a ditch of twenty feet with Fossam pedum viginti 

perpendicular sides. directis laterlbus duxit. 

Exercise 35. 

He drew two ditches fifteen Perduco duo fossa quin- 
feet broad, and of the same depth, decim pes ace. iatus, idem 

altitudo abL 
He raises a wall sixteen feet Perduco murus in aiti- 
in height, and a ditch nineteen tudo occ. pes gen. sexde- 
miles in length. cim, fossaque miUe plur. 

passus gen. plur. decern 

novem. 

He orders [him] to fortify the Jubeo munio castra val- 

camp with a rampart twelve feet luma&/.in altitudo occ. pes 

high, and with a ditch of eighteen gen. duodedm fossaque 

feet. duodeviginti pes gen. 

. The walls of Babylon were Murus Babylon sum 

two hundred feet high, and ftfty ducenti abl. pes abL altus, 

broad. et quinquageni abl. latus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A tower a hundred feet (ace.) high. A tree three fingers 
(ace.) broad. A book three inches (ace. or abl.) thick. It 
is about four fingers (gen.) [long]. Make thou the floors ten 
feet (gen.) broad, fifty feet (gen,) long. A pillar sixty feet 
(ace.) high. A well three fe^t (abl.) wide, thirty deep. This 
garden is a hundred feet (a6/.) long and sixty broad. The 
towers are (ten dcuis) feet (abl.) higher than the wall. He is a 
foot and a half (abl.) (i*i\]firlongior than qudm) thou. (Every 
singula) side (plur.) three hundred feet (^cn.), broad, fifty 
(gen.) high. 
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Inches, polUx; thick, crassus: about, itaiar: floon, area: tukf 
{deHAm)f for denOrum; fifty, {quinauagendm) : sixty, sexaginta: well, 
fanu: a foot and a half, {sesqtdpiae) : three hundred, triUni. 



Adam. — Rule 7. Obs. 3. 

Sometimes an accusative case is put after adjectives and 
participles, the preposition secundum being miderstood.* 



MODEL. 



iCneas stood forth, and in 
bright day shone conspicuous, 
resembling a god as to his 
countenance and form. 



Restitit £neas, clara- 
que in luce refulsit, os 
humerosque deo similis. 



Exercise 36. 



Around the Trojan matrons 
[staiid] dishevelled as to their hair, 
according to custom. 

Thus he entered the royal pal- 
ace, a horrid [figure], and man- 
tled, with respect to his shoulders, 
with the attire of Hercules. 

The Dardanian boy, lo! un- 
covered as to his comely head, 
sparkles like a diamond, which 
divides the yellow gold. 

And now, clad in his Rutulian 
corselet with brazen scales, he 
shone dreadfully ; and had sheath- 
ed his legs in gold, yet was bare 
as to his temples ; to his side he 
had buckled on his sword. 

O Apollo ! the diviner, we 
pray that thou mayest come at 
last, clothed, as to thy white shoul- 
ders, with a cloud. 



£t circum Uiades, so- 
lutus crinis de mos. 

Sic regius tectum ace. 
phir. suheo impf., horridus, 
Herculeusque abl. hume- 
rus innexus amictus abh 

Dardanius puer, ecce 
d^tectus caput honestus, 
qualis gemma mico, qui 
divide fulvus aurum. 

Jamque adeo Rutulus 
thorax ace. (thordca) in- 
dutus, ahGnus squama abl. 
horreo unjjf, ; suraque ace. 
includo aurum abLy nudus 
{Umpora) adhuc; lalusque 
dat. accingo ensis ace, 

ApoJlo, augur, tandem 
Venio. suhj. precor amictus 
humerus candens {canf ' 
denies) nubes. 



* It is a fundamental rule, th;it all 
either by a verb active, or by a prepos 



accusatives must be governed 
iition expressed or understood. 



SYNTAX. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO IiATIN. 

The south wind flies out with [his] wet wings, covered, as to 
[his] dreadful countenance, with pitchy darkness. Ampycus, 
the jpriest of Ceres, covered, with respect to his temples, with 
(a white albenti) fillet. Lelex now covered (as to his tem- 
ples tempora) (with thin white hair raris cams). He [was] 
bound, as' to his yellow head, with Parnassian bay. The 
morning star was (blue ccRrulus), and (bedewed ^arsus), as 
to [his] countenance, with' a dark hue. Old age, white as to 
the hair {pL), is venerable. 

' South wind, JVb£ii5; flies out, e«d2o; coveredj Uctus; pitchy, pieema; 
darkness, caligo : covered, vddtus .* coyerod, gparsus : Parnaasian 
bay, {lauro PamassUde) : morning star, Ludtfer; nue, farrilgo : hair, 
coma; veiierable, venerandus. 



Adam. — ^Rule 14. 



MODEL. 



A land rich in triumphs. 
Stript of your lands, O mad- 
men ! Stript of the riches in- 
herited from your forefathers. 
How rich in snow-white flocks, 
how abounding in milk! 



Terra triumphis dives. 
Nudus agris, nudus num- 
mis, insane, pateruis. 
Quam dives pecoris nivei, 
quam lactis abundans ! 



Exercise 37. 



The goats themselves shall 
homeward bring their udders dis- 
tended with milk. Here all is full 
of thy bounties ; for thee the field, 
laden with the viny harvest, flour- 
ishes. 

Him, laden with the spoils of 
the East, thou shalt at length 
receive to heaven. Let the fost 
conqueror have a steed adorned 
with rich trappings ; the second 
an Amazonian quiver, full of 
Thracian arrows- 



Ipse capella refero do- 
mus (zcc. uber distentus 
laco^Z. Hicomnisn.p/tfr. 
plenus tuus munus obL; 
tu ager, gravidus pampin- 
eus autumnos dbl floreo'. 

Hie onustus spolium 
abl, Oriens tu accipio 
olim CGBlum. Primus vic- 
tor habeo equus insignis 
phalerde dbl. ; alter Ama- 
zonius pharetraplenusque 
sagitta abL Threicius. 
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And Tamus, conspicuous on Turnusque, insignis 

his steed, is borne through the equus abL plur., fero subf. 

ranks, and, swollen with success- per medius phir, nuisc. tu- 

iul war, rushes on. The forum of midusque secundus Mars 

Appius was crowded with sailors abL ruo subj. Forum {Ap- 

«nd surly innkeepers. pi) differtus nauta abL, 

caupo abL atque malignus. 

A leech will not quit the skin, Hirudo non mitto (mis- 

if not satiated with blood. Au- sura)^ cutis ace. nisi ple- 

rora <^ned the purple doors, and nus cruor gen, Aurora 

the courts full of roses. Thou patefacio^ purpureus fores 

comest bereft of understanding, et plenus rosa gen, atrium, 

and worn away with a long old Mens gen, inops venio, 

age. longusque confectus fem^ 

senecta abL 

ENOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He took one ship laden with com (abl). Solitude, and a 
life without friends, is full of snares (gen.) and fear (gen^). 
Rich in lands {abL), [and] rich (in money lent out at usury 
jpositis infanbre nummis.) And (when cum) we are free from 
necessary business (abl phir,) and from cares {abL) then turn) 
we desire to see, to hear, to learn (something aliquid.) Thrust 
out of office munertbus) in the state {gen.), we should have beta** 
ken ourselves particularly to this study. Two mules ( were trav- 
elling on ibant) laden with burdens ; one carried {impf.) bags 
(with cum) money, the other sacks (full of tumentes) much 
barley {abl). (For if, as the story goes, nam si, ut infabulis 
(es^ Neptune had not granted {plupf. subf*) (what quod) he had 
promised to Theseus, Theseus (had not been deprived non 
esset orbdtus) of his son Hippolytus {abl). 

Tock, abd'Oeo ; ItAenf onustus : feBX,metua: and, Udque; free, voe- 
uus; desire, aveo; to leaxrif adtUsco i thrust, orhdtus; state, respuh- 
Uea; betaken ourselves, amfiro ego;jaKtiicpltLtly,poti8simian : laden, 
gruvdtus; a burden, sari^na ; ha^,Jueus : granted. /od^. 



SYNTAX. 
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Adam.— Rule 13, 49 & 61. 



MODEL. 

We are all worse for too 
much liberty. 

Thou art a father to him by- 
nature, I by counsel. 

Endued with virtue, content 
with little. 

Silver is less valuable [than] 
gold. 



Deteriores omnes su- 
mus licentia. 

Natura tu illi pater es» 
consiliis ego. 

Praeditus virtute, con* 
tentus parvo. 

Vilius est argentuni 
auro. 



Exercise 38. 



OTercome with great pain. 
Suddenly frightened by the voi- 
ces of the huntsmen. 

And he was worthy of me. 
Seized with the \oxb of me. 

There are, indeed, men not in 
reality, but in name. He is in- 
deed unmindful, and not worthy 
of the blessing of corn. 

A triumph more famous than 
acceptable. Those, who are en- 
dued with virtue, are alone rich. 
He, who is content with his own, 
is truly the most opulent. 

Many, being oflen seduced by 
the hope of greater riches, have 
lost what they possessed (lit. 
their present riches)^ What is 
more shameful or more base than 
an eJSeminate man ? A discourse 
ought to be more embellished 
with thoughts than words. . 

I speak of a man wiser than 
thou art Nothing is more humil- 
iating than servitude : we are born 
to glory and liberty. 



Magnus dolor victus. 
Subito conterritus vox ve* 
nans. 

£t ego abL dignus sum. 
Ego (met) captus amor. 

Sum quidem non res 
sed nomen homo. Imme-r 
mor sum demum, nee fru- 
ges^€72. munus abl. dig- 
nus. 

Triumphus clarus con^. 
quam gratus camp. Qui 
virtus prseditus sum, solus 
sum dives, duisuusjp&ir. 
contentus sum, is ver^ 
dives sum. 

Multus ssepe allectusspes 
magnus honum phtr, per- 
do^ praesens neut. pbtr, 
duis neut. sum autem ne- 
quam (nequius) aut turpis 
efKeminatus vir? Oratio 
debco pres, sum omatus 
sententia qusim verbum. 

Loquor de vir sapiens 
qu^ tu sum. Nihil sum 
ftBdus servitus ad decus 
et libertas natus sum. 
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It is base, nor seems worthy of 
a man, to groan, to wail, to la- 
ment, to be depressed, to be dis- 
heartened, to sink under grief. 

Timotheus, in the glory of war, 
was not inferior to his father. 
Certain peace is better and safer 
than a victory expected. Anoth- 
er wishes [that] he may be more 
witty than accomplished. 

Being taken with the smooth- 
ness of the pleasing waters, he 
strips his soft garment from off 
his tender body. 

Cai'us LsHus, when an ill-born 
fellow said to him [that] he was 
nnworthy of his ancestors, replied, 
** But, by Hercules, thou art not 
unworthy of thine." 



And then he twangs the strings 
with his skilful thumb, with the 
sweetness of which Tmolus, be- 
ing charmed, bids Pan submit his 
reeds to the harp. 

He is said to have inquired of 
him why he did it? or what Aris- 
tides had done, for which he 
should be thought worthy of so 
great a punishment ? 

To you I shall descend a spot- 
less soul, and innocent of that im- 
putation, nor ever unworthy of my 
great ancestors. 



Turpis neut, nee vir 
abl dignus videor gemo, 
ejiilo, lamentor, frango, 
debilito, doleo. 

Timotheus helium laus 
non interns comp. sum 
jperf. qu^m pater .^ Bonus 
tutusque sum certus pax, 
qu^m speratus victoria. 
Alius acutus sui qu^m or- 
natus comp, sum inf .volo. 

Captus temperies blan- 
dus aqua, pono mollis ve- 
Ifimen plur, de tener cor- 
pus. 

Cai'us Lselius, cum is 
dot, quidam malus ahL 
genus abh natus dico* 
impf. subj, indignus sum 
suus majores abl, " At 
Hercule," inquam, "tu tu- 
ns abh plur, baud indig- 
nus." 

Tum sollicito stamen 
doctus poUex, qui (quo- 
rum) dulcedo captus Tmo- 
lus jubeo Pan {Pc^a) sub- 
mitto canna cithara. 

Dico ab is qusro quare 
facio impf, subj. is neuiJt 
aut quis neut. Aristldes 
committo phtpf. subj. cur 
duco dignus tantus pcena ? 

Ad tu plur. sanctus ani- 
ma, atque iste insciusyean. 
culpa gen. descendo, hand 
unquam magnus indignus 
avus gen. 
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£!fGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Smitten cctptus) with love, but worthy of praise (oft/.). I 
am not worthy of safety {gen.). There is another warfare 
worthy of thy labour (gen.). Nature is contented with a Uu 
tie. (Whosoever may have followed these maxims ea ijrtft 
secuUts sit) is worthy rather of praise (obL) and honour (06/ V 
(than qudm) pain and punishment [abL). Csesar (had inured 
his mind in ammum induxerai) to labour, to watch, [to be] 
intent [on] the concerns {ahl. plur.) of his friends, to neglect 
(his own sua)y to deny nothing which might be worthy of a 
gih {abL). He himself conducts Lentiilus into prison. [There] 
is a place in the prison (which quod) is caUed TuUianum, 
(where a little as you ascend on the lefl ubi paululum osccn* 
diem ad lesvam) sunk about xii fe^t (in the ground humi) : 
walls (on every side undtque) enclose it, (and the cell above is 
secured by stone arches atque insuper camera lapidds fondei- 
bus vincta) : but [it is] (disgusting foeda) by the loneliness 
dbl.)y darkness {abl.)^ smell {abl.), and its appearance terrible. 
As soon as postquam) Lentulus was let down into this place, 
the executioners vindtces rerum capitalium), to whom it was 
(appointed praceptum, strangled him laqueo gtdam fregere): 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a most 
virulent enemy ; your power [has been] betrayed ; the re- 

f public has been set to sale at home and abroad. But our 
men], confounded with the sudden surprise, provide {pJur,) 
for themselves, (each according to his disposition quisgut 
pro moribus) : some [begin*] to fly, others to take arms. 
(No person of low birth novusnemo) however famous (or was 
eminent for his actions neque tarn egregius factis erat), but 
he was thought {impf, subj. ) unworthy of that honour {abh) and 
as it were (a scandal to \t pollutus). O Galatea, fairer than 
the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the meadows, 
taller than the long alder, (brighter splendidior) than glass, and 
more playful than a tender kid ; smoother than the shells (worn 
detritis) by the continual [action of the] sea; more agree- 
able than winter suns, [or] the summer shade ; nobler than 
apples, more conspicuous than a tall plane tree, more shining 
than ice, sweeter than ripe grapes {sing,), ^nd sofler than the 
feathers of a swan, and curdled milk, and if thou dost not 
fly {pres, subj,) [me], more beautiful than a watered garden. 

^■— ^^— — ^^—M i ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ " - ■ — ■ ■ I ■■■■■■■- »— ■ ■■ ■ I ^ 

* The verb c^i is often understood before an infinitive 
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Wufarei mUUia; labour, opus: ^ain^ptaia; puniBhxnent mpflU' 
cticm: conceniBi tugntium; deny, deni^o: condacts, iudiUo: sunk, 
d^essus; enclose, munio; loneliaesB ^ tnctdtus ; appearance, yiiaM .* 
let down, demissus : betrayed, proditus: virolent, acer; your power, 
(MMMrttim vettrum) ; set to sale, venaUa; at home and abroad, (domi 
nd&titequt) : confounded, j>ercuZ^«; surprise, metus; provide, con 
Mo: however, tom; but, quin; thought, ao^; as it were, quasi: fair 
er, eamdHdus; snow-white, niveus; privet, Ugustrum: gAjeTfflof^Ubts, 
playful, laseums; smoother, lams: continual, assiduvs; a|pneable, 
gratus; conspicuous, conj^edu*?; curdled, cocicttt^ ; watered, n{^iii<«. 



Adam. — Rule 61. Obs. 5. 

• Tanto^ Quanto, &c. 

• MODEL. 

By how much more learned Quanlo es doctbr, 

thou art, by so much more tanto sis submisinor. 
humble thou shouldest be. 

The more ignorant any one Quo quis indoctior, eo 

is, the more impudent. impudentior. 

Exercise 39. 

By how much all animals yield Quantus animal cuno 
to thee, by so much less is thy tus cedo^ tu, tantus par- 
glory [than] mine. vus sum tuus gloria nos- 

ter. 

The air rests upon them, which Aer immineo hie dot. 

is as much heavier [than] fire, as phar., qui tantus sum one- 

the weight of water is lighter than rosus ignis^ quantus pon- 

the weight of earth. dus aqua sum levispondus 

terra. 

S5, by how much further they Ita quantus longius ab 

dep^irtea ftom the city, by so much oppidum jjMscedehdtur)^ 

slower were the Numidlans in fbl- tantus tardus ad insequen- 

lowing. dus sum Numtd». 

By how much more vigorously Quantus tu attentius 

ye shall do these [things], by so ago is, tantus ille dot. 

much more discouraged their (lar- plur, ammus infirmus 

ing will be. sum. 
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The more difficnh any [thing] 
is, the more honourable. 

It is much more laborious to 
conquer one's self than an en- 
emy. 

But to us there is want at 
home, debt abroad, our condi- 
tion bad, our expectation much 
worse. 

The state of the Roman jpeo- 
ple at that time seemed to me 
in a much more piteous condi- 
tion. 

But it behoves thee, Jugurtha, 
more than they, who [t. e. you, 
who] are both older and wiser, 
to take care against any miscon- 
duct in this affiiir. 



Qui (quo) quisjieuf. dil^ 
ficfiiis sum, hie prsBclams. 

Multus operosus sum 
supero sui ipse quam hos- 
tis. 

At ego sum (domi) ino- 
pia, foris ss alienus, ma- 
lus res, spes multus as- 
per. 

Imperium populus Ro- 
manus ego dof. videor 
(visum est) is tempestas 
M. multus manme (mu- 
erabUle), 

Cseterum ante hie pbtr. 
(decet) tu ace, Jugurtha, 
qui {€Btdte) et sapientia 
abl {prior) sum,provideo 
ne aliter quis neut, evenio 
pres. subj. 



ENGLISH TO BE TUIIKED INTO LATIN. 

The longer Sim<Hiides considered (imp/,) the nature of 
Gkxi, the more obscure the thipg appeared to him. (The 
more quanta plura) thou hast gained, the more thou desirest. 
He [Themistocles] gave all that time to the literature and 
language of the Persians, [in] which (|?&tr.) (he was so per- 
fectly instructed aded erudxtus est), that he is said to have 
spoken much more elegantly before the king, than (those 
could Mpoterant) who were born in Persia (in Perside). By 
so much [he is] the worst poet of all, by how much thou [art] 
the best advocate of all. (The more quo phis) they have, (the 
more eo plus) they desire. This condition [was] so much 
the more grievous to them, by how much it was (the later 
serior). The Macedonian war was by so much more famous 
than the Carthaginian, by how much the Macedonians ex- 
ceeded the Carthaginians in glory. The glory of Scipio 
was greater, (and so much the greater because the nearer to 
envy, et quo mcgor eo propior invidia), [That] of Cluintius 
[was] more recent, (as he ut qui) had triumphed (phtpf. stdtj.) 
that year (abl). I am greater than [one] whom (dot.) for*^" " 
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(can possii) hurt; (and though ehe ajyould takj^ awaj many 

things mukaqueut eripiai), she will leave much more {phir,j 

to me. Water, the cheapest of things, (is here sold Mc ve- 

nit) ; but the bread [is] most excellent 

The longer, {quantp diuHus): gamed, paro; literature, liUra; 
language, strmo; to have spoken, (wria fecisiii\; more elegantly ^ 
commodius; before, amid: grievous, amOrus: Cfarthaginian, Puni- 
cus; exceeded, an<0cfao ; Carthaginian?; Pteni (Pcbhos): most excel- 
lent, long^ ptdfker (superl.). 



PRONOUNS. 

Adam. — Rule 6. 

These genitives, mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are used to 
signify a person; as, amor met, the love frf me, means, the 
love tDhereunth I am loved; but amor tneus, my love, means, 
the love which I possess, or exert towards somebody else. 

Exercise 40. 

I am burning with the love of Uro' pres. pctss* amor 

myself; I raise the flames and ego: flamma moveoque 

bear [themj. The blind love of feroque. Subsequor* cae- 

one's self K>llows, and arrogance cus amor sui, et gloria 

more than enough lifting up its plus nimius abl. tollens 

empty head. vacuus vertex. 

I shall not altogether die, the Non omnis morior' ' *, 

valuable part of me shall escape muhusque pars ego vito 

Proserpine's [cruelty]. Libitlna ace. 

This only I beg of thee, that Hie unus ncut, rogo tu 

thou wilt substitute me in the ace, ut in locus ace. Hir- 

place of Hirtius, both on account tius ego substituo pres. 

of thy love for me, and my re- subj, et propter tuus amor 

spect for thee. in ego ace. et observantia 

mens tu. 

Tlje POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS are used to signify action or 
possession ; as, meus arcus, my how, or the bow belonging to 
me. 

Sui and suus are called reciprocals, and relate to the prin- 
cipal noun in the sentence. Whenever the word self can be 
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added to km, ker, Slc. the pronoim svi is to be used ; and 
when awn may be added to At5, her. Us, tkdr, suus should be 
used. 



How long shall thy fiiry bajffle 
us? Hs^py old man, thy lands 
shall then remain. That life of 
^ine, which is [so] called, is a 
death. 

Thou hast many friends on 
account of thy exemplary virtues. 
This friend of mine is his next 
kinsman. 

They do not their duty. He 
pays me the money with his own 
hand. Ta every one his own ver- 
ses are the best. 



I come from thy brother : he 
c<mmiends himself to thee. Envy 
is its own punishment. This she 
believed [would be] the end of 
herself. His own citizens ban- 
ished him from the city. 



duamdiu etiam furor 
iste tttus ego eludo^? For- 
tunatus senex, ergo tuus 
rus maneo^. Vester vero 
qui dico vita mors sum. 

Propter eximius tuus 
virtiis, multus amicus nu- 
mero^ Hie mens nam- 
amicus iile dai, genus abL 
sum proximus. 

Ille suus officium non 
colo^ Argentum ipse itoffir. 
ego dot* adnumSro suus 
manus. Suus ntut.plur. 
quisque dot. sum pulcher 
superl. carmen. 

Venio a frater tuus : is 
nom. sui tu dot, commen- 
do. Supplicium invidia 
suus sum. Hie ace. masc. 
sui finis credo phipf. in- 
die. Hie aec. suus civis 
e civitas ejicio. 



The gemtive cases nostrum, vestrum are generally used 
afler partitives, comparatives, and superlatives : hue this dis- 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. 



There is no one of us without 
fault. Let it not be wonderful to 
any of you. Lucilius was better 
than both of us. 

He was the worst of you aJl, 
because he enticed [you] into a 
crime. I have less strength than 
either of you. 



Nemo ego sum sine 
culpa. Ne qu;s dat, sum 
tu mirus. Lucilius sum 
bonus uterque (utrdque) 
•ego. 

Sum malus tu omnii», 
quia illicio^ in fraus. Mi- 
nus habeo vis gen. plur. 
qu^m tu utervis. 
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LATIN* EXERCISES. 



The POSSESSIVE pronouns mens, ftnts, suus, nosier; 9nd 
vester, often take after them ipsius, soUuSj unius, dM5. ami the 
genitive of nouns and participles agreeing with the primitives 
therein implied. 



MODEL. 

By the means of me alone. 
The event of us both. By thy 

own study. 



Mea unius opera. 
Noster duorum eventus. 
De studio tuo ipsius. 



EXEBCISE 41. 



I said [that] the state was pre- 
served by the exertion of me alone. 
The offence of me alone cannot 
be amended. He answers to the 
praises of you few. 



That my bones, when I am 
dead, may He peaceably. After 
thy judgment, [who art] a very 
learned man. We have seen the 
breast of thee, a simple man. 
And thou didst weep, and thou 
didst see my eyes [as I was] 
weeping. 

When I see these [things], 
I begin to think — ** Ah ! are so 
many concerned for me alone, 
that they may content but me V 

No one can bear to read the 
writings of me, fearing to recite 
them publicly, for this reason, 
that many, whom this kind [of 
writing] seldom pleases, are de- 
serving of censure. 



Dico mens unus opera 
abl. respublica sum sal- 
vus. Mens sdius pecca- 
tum corrigo inf. non pos- 
sum. ^ Vester dot, pbar. 
paucus gen. phtr, respon- 
deo laus. 

Ut mens {dejvnctai) 
molliter - os cubo^ Post 
judicium tuus vir gen. 
eruditus. Tuus homo ^6ff. 
simplex gen. pectus video. 
Et fleo* perf, et noster vir 
deo perf. fleo^ part. pres. 
gen. ocellus. 

Ubi video hie, caspi 
cogito— " Hem ! tot sdli- 
cTtus sum mens abl. causa 
abl solus, ut ego unus 
ace. expleo?" 

Nemo lego pres. subf. 
mens scriptum, timens 
gen. vulgo recito, ob hie 
res, quod sum, qui ace. 
plnr. hie genus minime 
juvo, utpote plus p2ur. dig- 
nus ace. plur. culpo vrf. 
pass. 
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When Hic and ille refer to two things going before, Hie 
generaUy denotes the latter, ille the former. 



Covetousness is worse [than] 
poverty : to the latter many 
[things] are wanting^ to the for- 
mer fill [things]. What way so- 
ever thou lookest, there is noth- 
ing but sea and air, the latter 
swelling with clouds, the former 
threatening with waves. 

He drew two weapons out of 
his arrow-bearing quiver, of dif- 
ferent workmanship : the one 
drives away, and the other caus- 
es, love. 



Avaritiamalus sum ino- 
pia: hic multus desum, 
lUe omnia. {Quocun^e) 
aspicio subj. nihil sum ni- 
si pontus et aer * nubes 
hic tunudus, fluctus ille 
minax. 

(Eque) sagittif^rufl pro- 
mo duo telum pharetra, 
diversus gen. phir. opus 
gen. phr. : fugo hic, facio 
ille amor. 



Sometimes, where no ambiguity is occasioned by it, this 
distinction is reversed. 



So is the god [Phcebns] and 
the virgin ; the former swift with 
hope, the latter [swift] with fear. 

As when a greyhound has 
wpied a hare in the empty plain, 
the former seeks its prey by 
flight, the latter its safety. 



Sic Deus et virgo sum 
3 per. sing. ; hic spea 
celer, illeyem. timor. 

Ut cum canis Gallicus 
video lepus in vacuus ar- 
vum, et hic peto pneda pes 
abl, phir., ille salus. 



The adjective alter is used in this sense. 



The one we have in common 
with the gods, the other with 
brutes. One part is alive, the 
other part is rude earth. Imme- 
diately the one loves, the other 
flies the name of a lover. 



It behoves thee to abound in 
the doctrines and rules of philos- 
ophy, both on account of the 
distinguished eminence of the 



Alter neut. ego dai, 
phir. cum deus, alter 
neut. cum bellua commu- 
nis sum. Alter pars vivo 
pres. cu^t., rudis sum pars 
alter tellus. Protinijis al- 
ter amo, fugio alter fern. 
nomen amans. 

Tu ace. abundo opor- 
tet prsBceptum institutum- 
que philosophia, propter 
summus et doctor gen. 
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teacher and the citj, the former auctoritas ace, et orbs 

•f whom can advance thee in gen., qui alter possum kv^ 

knowledge, the latter by exam- geo tu scientia, alter yem. 

jjes. exemplum. 

The pronoun is, or ille, is often understood before the rel- 
ative QUI. 



He that gives himself up to 
pleasure, is not worthy the name 
of a man. He that wishes to 
avoid error, will give time and 
diligence to the considering of 
things. 

That which is enough for na- 
ture is not [enough] for man. 
There are some Uiat neither do 
good to themselves, nor to 
others. 



Clui trado sui voluptas 
dot., non sum dignus no- 
men homo. Qui yo\o fid, 
efiugio error, adhibeo' 
tempus et diligentia ad 
res considerandus. 

Clui nevt, natura satis 
sum, homo non sum. Sum 
qui neque sui dot, neque 
alius dot. prosum. 



Ipse is often joined to the primitives ego, tu, tile, sui. It 
may agree with these ; as, ipse egomet, I myself; iUa ipsa 
damtTUZf the lady herself; but when the nominative and the 
word governed by the verb refer to the same person, it is bet- 
ter that ipse should be put in the nominative ; thus, instead of 
saying te ipsum laudas, it i3 more elegant to say, te ipse Urn- 
das, thou prensest thyself. 



1 hate a wise man, who is not 
wise to himself. I want not 
medicine, I console myself. 



He acquired to himself the 
greatest glory. I have written 
Uiese [things] not that I should 
speak of myself. 

On account of that power, 
which he had proposed to him- 
self in his depraved imagination. 

He who knows himself will 



Odi sapiens, qui sui 
dot. ipse nom, sapiens 
non sum. Non egeo^ me- 
dicTna abl, ego ipse consd- 
lor. 

Sui ipse pario' laue 
magnus. Hie scribo, non 
ut de ego ipse dico^. 

Propter is principatus, 
qui sui ipse opinio gen. 
error aW.*figo^. 



Qu2 



sui ipse nosco^ 
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feel [that] he has something in (ndrit) aliquis sentio soi 
him divine. habeo divinus. 

Alcides, in his rage, bore it Alcides animos M. 
not, but, with a precipitous leap, pbir, non fero, (Mjwe) 
threw himself amidst the flames, ipse per ignis jacio^, pr»- 

ceps saltus M, 

ENGLISH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

(Bediferas) die want of me, if not with a contented mind, 
(yet with a courageous one at forti,) Love of thee leads 
me into error. No part of me is free [from] pain (^en). (Each 
uterque) of us thinks his own condition the most miserable. 
(Which utervis) of you accuses me of dishonesty ? (The elder 
tne^or) of you is worthy of praise. 

Possessives and the Reciprocals sui and suvs. 

Thy father (took care curdvit) that he should be thought 
rich. Who hates not Bavius, may he love thy verses, Mb&- 
vius. (If thou knowest it not si nescis), that goat was mine. 
All [things are] full of Jove ; he cherishes the earth, my 
songs (are his regard illi cura), (News has been brought 
famaperldta est), which affected me more (on thy account 
tud causa), than [on] mine. Each arms himself in recent 
spoils. Her own mind had infected her (ace). We admonish 
grammarians of their duty. (Scarcely a man nonferequis' 
quam) invited him [to] his house (occ). (Formerly quortr- 
damque) she wandered in her own fields. He had {impf*) 
his dogs about him. (Is it of advantage an est usus) to any 
man, that he^should torment (pres. subj.) himself? 

Mens, tuus, suus, ^c, sometimes take after them ipsins, 

solius, 4*^' 

By my help alone ye obtained pardon. (By thy own study 
tuo ipsius studio) thou wilt become learned. His name alone 
remains, and ever will remain. I obey the will of you ali 
Things effaced from the memory (of us all nostrd omnium). 
By leave of you two, I enter. 
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Hic and ills, and alter. 

The son of Venus drew out two darts ; the latter he fixed 
in (the Peneian Penetde) nymph, but with the former (he 
wounded lasit) Phcebus. My father and brother are dead ; 
the latter died (a young mvjijuvems), the former old. There 
are two generals ; (one tzUer) of whom betrayed, the other 
sold, the army ; one of them lives, the other is dead. 

Ipse and tdvm. joined to ego, S^c, 

We have the man himself. I, (at that very eo ipso) time, 
was beyond the sea. Since the Roman people (remembers 
meminiSrit) this, it is most base, [that] I myself should not 
remember (inf.) [it]. A true friend Hoves diHgit) himself 
nothing more than his friend. (I am the self-same man idetn 
ego iUe) who loved thee (as my own brother t« germdnifra" 
tris loco). 

When the nominative, and the word governed by the verb, refer 
to the same person, it is better that ipse should be put in the 
nominative. 

He injured himself. In this I reproach myself. Cato 
killed himself I had not known myself (They ipsi) have 
been able to effect nothing (of themselves per se) with vig- 
our and resolution, without Sylla. The wise man who nei- 
ther profits himself nor others (has wisdom in vain irrttd 
poUet sapientid). Fannius destroyed himself 

Want, desiderivm; contented, temius: free from, txptrs: think, 
KAto: cherishes, cAo: more, waAs; duty, offidum: about, circA; 
tonnent, cntdo: become, fio: and eretftetemumque: effaced, (re- 
mOta) : leave, venia : beyond, trans : since, quum : injure, noceo 
(with the dot.) : reproach, ezpri^frro (with a. dot.) ', with vigour and res- 
olution, (viriUtB et eonstantia aninu) : profit, jfrosum (with a dot.) : 
destroy ea, perimo. 



Adam. — ^Rule 5. 

The same Case after a Verb as before U. 

MODEL. 

Love as a sort of w£u*fare. Militiae q)ecies amor 
Socrates was pronounced by est. Socrates oraciilo 
the oracle the wisest of men. sapientissomus judicatus 

est. 



^ 
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Exercise 42. 

Moiiej, ' thou art indeed the Ergo soUicKtiu tu cau- 
cause of an anxious life, loys sa, pecunia, vita sum. 
are often the beginning of our Gaudium principium sum 
sorrow. noster saepe dolor. 

All delay is long to us, which Longus mcnra sum ego 
defers [our] joys. Before my omnis, qui gaudium dil^ 
time I am become an old man. fero (difftrt). Ante meus 

tempos cogo pres. ind, 
pass, et sum fit/*, senex. 

In all things, the agreement of Omnis in res oonsensio 
all nations is to be thought the omnis gens putandus sum 
law of nature. lex natura. 



ENGLISH TO, BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Honour is the reward of virtue. No friend will be a flat- 
terer. (There ihi) is no confidence (where there vhi) is no 
love. Light is the' sorrow which can take counsel. (He is) 
is a great orator, if not the greatest. What remains, (but 
nisi) that I must become a wretch T FoUy is the mother of 
all evils. Oblivion is the companion of drunkenness. O 
feol! what (neut.) is sleep, (but nisi) the image of cold 
death ? Numa Pompilius was made king, who carried on, in 
deed, no war, but (was not less serviceable non mmus pro 
fiiit) to the city than Romulus. 

Flatterer, adulator : ^onRdenGe, fides : light, lems : remains, mto; 
1 must become a wretch, (porrd miser fiam) : was made, ereo; to carry 
on, gero : the city, dvUas. 



Adam. — ^Rule 15 &, 16. 
Qenitwe after Verbs. 

MODEL, 

It is [the duty] of soldiers Militum est suo duci 

to obey their general. Take parcre. Miserere civium 

pity on thy own countrymen. tuorum. 

8 
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Exercise 43. 



This house is my Cither's, 
but that orchard is a neigh- 
bour's. It is [the part] of a brave 
and unshaken [spirit] not to be 
disturbed in adverse affairs. 

It is [the part] of a maghani- 
mous man, in agitated affairs, to 
pardon the multitude, and to pun- 
ish the guilty. 

It i therefore [the duty] of a 
young man to reverence his el- 
ders, and to select from them the 
best and most approved, on 
whose counsel and direction he 
may depend. 

It is [the duty] of a stranger 
and sojourner to mind nothing 
but his own concerns, to inquire 
nothing about that of another, 
nor to be curiously prying into a 
state different to his own. 

It is the [frailty] of any man 
to err ; [but] of none but a fool 
to persist in error. 

It is [the custom] of the 
Thracians to quarrel amidst 
their cups designed for mirth. 

Compassionate such griev- 
ous afflictions, compassionate 
a soul bearing unmerited treat- 
ment Pity a falling race. And 
this I ask, if there is yet any 
room for prayers, lay aside thy 
roMmtment. 

Fpr this Clinia also is suffi- 
eienUy employed in his own af- 



Hic domus sum pater 
mens, sed iste pomarium 
sum vicinus. Fortis vero 
et constans sum, non per- 
turbo in res asper. 

Sum vir magnanimus, 
res agitatus, multitudo 
conservo, punio sons phtr. 
% 

Sum igitur adolescens 
major natu vereor, exque 
hie deligo' bonus et pro- 
batus, qui gen. consilium 
abl. atque auctoritas abL 
nitor*. 

Peregrinus autem et 
incola sum nihil praeter 
suus n^gotium sing: ago, 
nihil de alienus inquiro, 
minimeque in alienus 
fetn, abl. sum inf. respub- 
lica abl curiosus ace. 

Cluivis homo sum erro ; 
nuUus {nuQius) nisi insip- 
iens gen. in error perse- 
vero. 

Thrax gen. plur. sum 
pugno scyphus abl. natus 
abl. plur. in usus ace. lae- 
titia gen. 

Misereor' labor tantua, 
misereor ^animus non dig- 
nus (digna) ferens gm- 
Misereor domus labens. 
Et iste acc.y oro, si quia 
adhuc preces dot. locus, 
cxuo mens. 

Nam hie Clinia quoquc 
suus res satago'. Almus 
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fairs ; propitious [virgin], pity, I 
praj, the sou and the sire ; for 
thou canst effect all [things]. 

But ph ! ye powers, and thou 
Jupiter, great ruler of the gods, 
compassionate, I pray, a [dis^ 
tressed] Arcadian king, and hear 
a father's prayers. 

Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, 
wa3 employed sufficiently, day and 
night, in quarrels and t^asings. 

The Allobroges, conceiving the 
greatest hope, [began] to beg of 
Umbrenus, that he would take 
pity on them. 

Can any one have compassion 
on me, who was formerly an en- 
emy to you ? 

To these [things] the king 
makes a smooth reply; " [that] 
he was desirous of peace, but 
pitied the fortunes of Jugurtha." 



precor*, miserecn' nanuque 
paterque; possum namqne 
omnis neut^phtr. 

At tu, O superi, et 
dims tu magnus stq^erL 
rector, Jupiter, Arcadius, 
quaeso, miseresco^ rex, et 
patrius audio preces. 

Xantippe, Socrates uxw, 
ira et molestia per dies 
plur. perque nox pbtr, sa- 
tago^ impf, 

Allobroges, in spes aee» 
m^ignus adductus jpfcr., 
ore inf. Umbrenus ace* 
uti (sui) misereor. 

An qoisquam noster 
(riostri) misereor posaum, 
qui aliquando tu pbur. hos- 
tis sum 3 pers. nerf. f 

Ad is rex satis placide 
verbum jilur. fiicio; *^(seu) 
pax ace. cupio, sed Jogur- 
tha fortuna miserew. 



But meum, tumny suum, d^c. are excepted. 



It is not my [way] to lie. It is 
thy [duty] to manage that. It is 
thy [duty] to speak without delay. 
It is the [property] of old age to 
talk of itself. 

It is Roman to do and to suffer 
bravely. If my memory should 
fail [me], it is thy [business] to 
put me in mind. [It is] not in 
my power to determine this great 
controversy between you. 



Non sum mentior meus. 
Tuus sum is neut. procuro. 
Tuns sum loquor sine mo- 
ra. De sui ipse dico' seni- 
lis sum. 

Et ago et patior fortis 
neut. plur. Romanus sum. 
Si memoria forte deficio 
perf. subj. tuus sum ut 
suggero' pres, subj. 2 p 
Non noster inter tu tantus 
compdno' lis eux. plur. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

This garden is [my] Other's. It is [the duty] of kings to 
spare (their subjects subjectis). It is [the part] of an orator 
to speak aptly, distinctly, gracefully. It is [the part] of a 
great mind to despise injuries. Pity my brother. Pity thy 
(countrymen dvium). He is busy [in] his own affairs. She 
was employed sufficientl3r in quarrels and womanish teasings. 
O cruel (Alexis Alexi), thou carest nothing for my verses 
(occ.) ; thou pitiest (me not nil nostri). If any care of a 
miserable parent can touch thee, pity the age . of Daunus. 
Consider [thou] the various (chances res) of war (dcA,) : pity 
[thy] aged sire, whom now, disconsolate, [his]' native Ardea 
(far [from thee] longe) divides. 

Gracefully, omat^ : Ajgey senecta- : consider, respido ; aged, longm- 
nu; disconsolate, TTUEftie^; native, jMUriu;. 



Adam. — ^Rule 23.* 

Exercise 44. 

He condemns his son-in-law of Scelus gen. condemno 

wickedness. They accused some gener suus. Aliquot ma- 

niatrons of dishonesty. Gracchus trona probrum. accuso. 

is cleared of the same crime. Gracchus idem (gusdem) 

crimen absolvo. 

The senate neither acquitted Senatus nee libero is 

the king of his crime, nor con- culpa rex, neque arguo. 

demned him. He was charged Hie crimen a6/. in concio 

with this crime in the assembly ab inimicus compello^ 
by his enemies. 

Thy wife, Gallus, is guilty of Uxor tuus, Gallus, no- 
the foul crime of immoderate to immodicus fbedus M. 
avarice. I have cleared myself of crimen abl avaritia. Pur- 
all the things of which ye have go ego ace. omnis gen» qui 
accused me. ace. neut. inl^imulo. 



* UterquSy nuUu8f aUetj aliuSf amhoy and superlatives, are used only 
in tiie ablative after verbs of warning ; as, accuso tUr6q%iey or occflfo 
de utroquCf I accuse of both. Dc plurimis simul accusdrisy thou art 
accused at the same time of very many crimes. 
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He said [that] he should be' Dico^ sai debeo con- 
chargeable with the highest in- demno inf, summus ini- 
gratitude, unless he esteemed >qu tas, nisi habeo pres. 
Uieir lives dearer than his own subj, is gen, phtr. vita (mcc, 
safety. ^ sing, carus suus salus. 

But since the circumstance Sed quoniam res admo- 

has reminded us of such a man, neo ego tantus vir, {mstan 

it seems proper to speak in a few est) idoneus neut. de na- 

[words] of his disposition and tura cultusque (gus) pau- 

character. cus (zbL piur. dico^ 

The people being violent, sus- Populus acer, suspicax, 
picious, fickle, adverse, envious mobiiis, adversarius, invi- 
also of their power, recall them dus etiam potentia, do- 
home : they are accused of trea- mus eu^, revoco : accuso 
son. Timotheus is condemned proditio. Hiai judicium a6/. 
in this trial, and his fine is esti- damno Tunotheus, lisque 
mated at a hundred talents. is sestimo centum talen- 

tum abL 

After they had returned home, Postquam domus ace. 

his colleagues were accused of (ret^um est), cdlega is 

this crime ; to whom he [Epaml- hie crimen abl, accuso 

nondas] gave leave to lay all the impf, ; qui ille permitto, 

blame upon himself ut omnis causa in sui 

transfero impf, subj, 

EITGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He is acquitted ( perf.) of theft. We are fireed (fix>m jn) 
wickedness. The judge acquits him of the injuries. He 
was accused (pcrf,) of the crime {abl.) at Parium {abi,). 
Disease (ought debiret) to admonish thee of death. Epami- 
nondas (was condemned mulctdtus est) to death {abl.) (by 
a) the Thebans. Here they who had deserted are con- 
demned (of life, i. e. to die capitis in their absence absentes : 
among these in his) [was] Eumenes. [He began] to admon- 
ish one of [his] poverty, another .(of his desires cupiditaHs 
sua, most of them complHres) of [their] danger, or ignominy, 
many of [their] victory (under Sylla Sulldna), (This sed hoc*) 
I admonish them, let them £^rbear to rage and to think of 



* Hoc, ace. ; for moneo sometimes governs two accusatives ; 
id me accHsas. 

8 * 
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dicUtorships (ace.) and proscriptions (arc). I wish, con- 
script fathers, [that] I should be merciful : I wi* not to seem 
(lax dissolutum) in so great dangers of the repuWic; but 
now I condemn myself of negligence (and want of firmness* 
nequUiaque), (He condemned damndvit) the man of fraud. 
A wolf accused (impf,) a fox of the crime (abl) of thef^ 
{gen.). I will accuse him of certain and peculiar crimes. 
Ncr could we ever have fi-eed {pbipf^ subj.), whilstt that 
enemy was {phipf. suhj.) in the city, the republic from such 
dangers (abl.) [with] so much ease, so much tranquillity, so 
much quiet. 

\ Forbear, desino; nge^ furc^ : merciful, cUmmg: accused, ar^wo . 
peculiar, proprius : ever, unqttam ; ease, pax ; tranquillity, otiwm ; 
quiet, sUaiJdum. 



Adam. — Rule 19. 
MODEL. 

He remembers his promise. Datae fidei reminisci- 
He remembers that time. To tur. Tempus illud re^ 
remember distresses. Old men miniscitur. Meminisso 
remember all [things]. . laboriim. Omnia senes 

meminerunt. 

Exercise 45. 

Nor suffers ' [him] to mind his Nee nemus patior^ me- 
groves nor pasture. I recollect mini nee herba. • Hie me- 
this kindness towards me. I rec- ritum in ego occ. recor- 
oUect thy advice. dor\ Recordor tuus con- 

silium ace, phir. 

He assassinates Polydorus, and Polydorus obtrunco, et 
by violence possesses his money, aurum abl. vis abl. potior.^ 
To take Italy, and to enjoy the Capio Italia, sceptrum 
crown. The Trojans are in pos- abl. plur. potior. Teucri 
session of his corpse and arms. potior corpus abl et anna 

abL 



* ^eqtUHa signifies wickedness, extravagance, idleness. 

t Here Cicero uses Ule in 4i reproaciiful sense. 

t Potior governs the gen. or abl. Adam, Rul^ SI. Obs. 1 
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Thou art accastomed to jR>rget 
nothing but injuries. Regardless 
both of his own dignity and the 
safety of his friends. How well I 
recollect the words, the voice, 
and the countenance of thy great 
sire Anchises ! 

Wherefore all, forgetting their 
wives and children, and their dis- 
tant warfare, regarded the Per- 
sian gold and the riches of the 
whole East as now their own 
plunder ; nor did they think of 
the war and the dangers, but of 
these riches. 



out previously owning himself 
guilty. 



L. Otho, a brave man, my 



^ 



* Obliviscor pifai) «de# 
nisi injuria ace, Obiitqa 
decusque^en. suus sociuv- 
que saJuB gen, Ut recor- 
dor verbum act. et vox 
(ICC, vultusque ace, parens 
(Ancldsat) magnus ! 

Cluippe oblitus omnia 
conjux gen, liberique gen, 
et longinquus gen, a do- 
mus militia gen, duco 
tfRg/I Persicus aivum <t 
totus Oriens opes jam 
quasi suus praeda ace: 
nee bdlum gen.^ pericii- 
lumque gen.^ sed divitiie 
gen. memini p&ep. 

Nee (me pigebk) mem- 
ini Elissa gen. dum me- 
mor ipse nom. ego gen,, 
dum spiritus hie rego' 
artus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TCJRNED INTO LATIN. 

They do not remember death (gen.). I shall forget that 
night (gen.). God himself commands thee to -remember 
death (gen,). A. good man should forget all injuries (gen,). 
(He wished velkt) to forget the old (afiont contumelicD). He 
advised the iEdui, that they should forget their quarrels (gen.) 
and dissensions (gen.). But if he should determine to con- 
tinue the war (ahl.), he should remember the old disaster 
{gen.) of the Roman people, and (the former pris^me) valour 
[gen.S of the Helvetii. Dion (gained pdtitus est) the whole 
[gen,) of that part of Sicily. The Romans gained the stand- 
ards (gen.) and arms (gen,). 

AdyiBed, cohoridtus ; qnaiiTelSy conlroverMa : hniif, sin; determine, 
perseviTo; coniinxiefpersiquor; di3a,BteT, ineommddum; valour, tnrfu5 .- 
staDclards; signum. 

^ PHRASES. 

1. We are warned of many 1. Multus (ace. phin) 
things. ^ According as every admoneo. 2. Prout qu''' 
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one's pleasare is. 3. 1 am accus- 
tomed to remember that time. 
4. Now thou thinkest of thy own 
•fitif^. 



que (gen.) libido sum. 3. 
Ego (dot.) soleo* (3 p. 
sing.) venio {inf,) in mens 
(acc.S ille (gen.) tenipus 
Igen.). 4. Nunc agito' 
{tuie) sat tuus res {gen. 
pbtr.) 



■ 

Adam. — Rule 17, & 25. 
MODEL. 



1 profit myself less. Fortune 
18 prejudicial to the mind. Let 
owls conh3nd with swans. 

He pe.suaded the people. 
Favour the growing hoy.j'_ 
joined me with himself. pi^EL. 

Exfe 

We ought to grant much toola 
age. Yield not to thy sufferings, 
I nit encounter them boldly. 

No man can serve pleasure 
vid virtue at the same time. But 
%i this I am surprised, that thou 
^ouldest so easily persuade him. 



To give way to the time, has 
been held a wise man's [part]. 
He prrmises his protection to 
\nm. They neither do good to 
themselves, nor to any other. 
. I so like that opinion. To pre- 
pare for war, and, at the same 
time, to spare the public money. 
But most of the youth, especially 
<)f the nobility, favoured the iin- 
dertakinsfs of Calilino. 



Mihi minus proficio. 
Fortuna ofiicit menti. 
Certent cycnis ululs. 
Persuasit populo. Nas- 



Datae fidei reminisci- 

tlllX,_TfimnusL ilWrr-^ 

IriDuo tnj. piurimum 
senectus debeo pres, Tu 
ne cedo^ malum, sed cen- 
tra audens conip. eo {(to). 

Voluptas plur. simul et 
virtus nemo servio pos- 
sum. At hie neut. demi^- 
ror, (qui) tam facTl^ pos- 
sum perf. sub). per9uadeo 
ille, 

Tempus cede sapiens 
sum (liahitum). Suusque 
is praesidium polliceor. 
Nee sui, nee alter pro- 
sum. 

Ita iste faveo sententia. 
Bellum ace. pare, simul et 
aerarium parco. Ceeterdim, 
juventus (plerdque) sed 
maxTme nobTlis gen, plur. 
Catiiina incceptum faveo 
i'fr^pf. sing. 
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Take away this grief from me, 
or at least lessen it. Many, fly- 
ing flrom their territories, trusted 
themselves, and all their effects, 
to strangers. 

Since one is favourable for 
corn, the other for wine. Let 
fields and streams gliding in the 
valleys delight me. May I court 
the rivers and the woods inglori- 
ous. 

How I feared, lest the realms 
of Libya might injure thee ! I, 
indeed, name nobody, nor can 
any one be angry with me, with- 
out previously owning himself 
guilty. 

L. Otho, a brave man, my 
friend, has restored to the eques- 
trian order, not only their dig- 
nity, but also their pleasure. We 
must take care that our bounty 
hurts not those very men to 
whom we shall seem to be boun- 
tiful. 

But all things were ever dear- 
er to her than decency and chas- 
tity. Thou couldst not easily 
discern whether she was less 
sparing of her money or of her 
reputation: 

The Athenians gave up to the 
same Miltiades a fleet of seventy 
ships, that he might follow up in 
war the islands which had as- 
sisted the barbarians. 
- For he [Alcibiades] was a 
very great commander both by 
sea and land ; and^ such was the 
plausibleness of his elocution and 



Eripio ego dot, hie do- 
lor, aut minno' saltern. 
Multus ex suus finis egres- 
sus, sui suusque neut, phw, 
omnis neut. plur. alienis- 
simus credo perf. 

Alter fern, frumentum 
plur. quoniam faveo, alter 
fern, Bacchus. Rus plur. 
ego et riguus placeo in 
vallisamnis. Flumenamo, 
silvaque inglorius nofit. 

du^m metuo, ne (quiti) 
Libya tu regnum noceo! 
Ego autem nemo nommo, 
quare irascor ego nenM 
possum^/., nisi qui antd 
de sui volo {vobt^rit) con- 
fiteor inf. 

L. Otho, vir fortis, mens 
necessarius, equestris or- 
,do restituo non solium 
dignifas, sed etiam vo- 
luptas. ( Videndum est) ne 
obsuin subf, benignitas is 
ipse, qui benigne {viddn' 
tur) fio inf. 

Sed omnis semper carus 
is, quam decus atque pu- , 
dicitia sum (fuit.) Haud 
facile discerno minus par 
CO impfi suhj. pecunia an 
fama. 

Clasrifl septuaginta na- 
vis Athenievses idem Mil- 
tiades dedo^, ut bellom 
persequor in ^i/la qui bar- 
bkrus ace. plur, %djuvo. 

Namque impc^rator sum 
perf. summus v*are et 
terra; et tantus sum twiiR/'. . 
commendatio o? atque 
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language, that, in haranguing, no 
one was able to withstand him. 

For when they understood 
that he [Alcibiades] could be 
very serviceable to the common- 
wealth, they banished him from 
the state, and attended more to 
their own resentment than to 
the common interest. 

He seized the citadel of the 
town, which is called Cadmea,* 
at the instigation of a few The- 
bans, who, that they might the 
more easily resist the opposite 
faction, favoured the interest of 
the Lacedemonians. 

But thou, O mariner, spare 
not, as an ill-natured man, to 
give a small quantity of light 
sand d> my bones and unburied 
head. 

It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one's country. But death 
pursues the man who flies ; nor 
spares the legs of tender youth, 
nor the cowardly back. 

Provided he can raise a laugh 
for himself, he will not spare any 
friend; and whatever he once 
scribbles upon paper, he is rest- 
less [that] all the boys and old 
women about the town* shall 
know it. 

But the Tribaili meet Philip 
returning from Scythia. They 



oratio, ut nemo is {dit 
do) possum impf. subj. re^ 
sisto. ' 

Nam cum intellTgo 
impf. subj. sui plurimum 
prosum (prodcsse) respub- 
lica, ex is ejicio perf* inft 
(plusque) ira suus, quam 
utilTtas publicus pareo 
perf. iiif. 

Occupo arx oppTdum, 
qui Cadmea nomino, im- 
pulsus (impulsu) abl. per- 
paucus Thebani, qui ad- 
versarius factio (quo) fa- 
cilius resisto impf. subj. 
Lacon res dot. studeo 
impf ' 

At tu, nauta, he parco 
malignus nom. do particii- 
la vagus arena os et caput 
inhumatus. 

Dulcis et dec5rus sum 
pro patria morior***. 
Mors et persequor fugax 
vir ; nee parco poples im- 
bellis juventa, timldusque 
tergum. 

Dummodo excutio ri- 
sus sui, non {hie) parco 
quisque amicus ; et qui- 
cunque neut. semel charta 
plur. illTno' fuU subf., 
gesiiofut. et puer et anus 
(rcdeuntes) a furnus la- 
cusque scio. 

Sed Tribaili occur- 
ro Philippus revertens ab 



• Literally, all the boys and old women returning from the hahe}i4mst 
or fountain, or from drawing water ; i. c. the crowd. 
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would not grant a passage, un- 
less they received a part of the 
spoil. Upon this [arose] a quar- 
rel, and soon after a battle, in 
which Philip was so much 
wounded in his thigh, that his 
horse was killed through his 
body. 

I envy not indeed the good 
fortune or condition of any citi- 
zen or fellow soldier; nor do I 
wish, by depressing another, to 
exalt myself ' 

Instantly from the crowd, which 
was in the Comitium, a lament- 
able clamour was raised, and 
they stretched forth their hands 
towards the senate-house, beg- 
ging that they would restore to 
them their children, their breth- 
ren, their relatives. 

Shall I ransom you 1 when 
ye ought to sally forth from your 
camp, ye hesitate, and remain 
there ; when it is necessary to 
stay and defend your camp with 
arms, ye surrender the camp, 
your arms, and yourselves to the 
enemy. Conscript Fathers, I 
no more vote for ransoming those 
men, than for delivering up to 
Hannibal the others, who forced 
their way cui of the camp through 
the midst of the enemies, and, by 
the greatest exertions of valour, 
restored themselves to their coun- 
try. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let the woods please us before all [things]. And rich 
cheese was pressed (impf. subj.y for the ungrateiul city. The 
shades hurt the corn. We often compare small [things] 
with great. Here he first gave an answer to me (a suppliant 



Scythia : (negant se datu/* 
ros) transitus, ni portio 
acoipio pres. subj, prarHa. 
Hinc jurgium, et mox 
prselium, in qui ita in ^ 
mur vulnero perf, Philip- 
pus, ut equus per corpus 
is interficio impf, subj. 

Hand equTdem invideo 
fortuna aut conditio ullus 
civis et commilTto ; nee pre- 
mendus al ius volopres. subj, 
ego ace, effero perf, inf. 

Extemplo ab is turba, 
qui in Comitium sum, cla- 
mor fiebTlis sufTero perf 
pcLss.y manusque ad Curia 
tendo impf, orans, ut sui 
reddo liberi, frater, cog- 
u'itus. 

Tu redimo? cum (opor- 
tct) erumpo castra, cunc- 
tor ac maneo ; cum (nc- 
cesse est) raaneo, castra 
tutor arma; et castra et 
arnia et tu ipse trado hos- 
tis. Ego non magis {is- 
ips redimendos)t Pater 
Conscriptus, censeo, quam 
ille dedendus <zcc, plur, 
Hannibal, qui per medius 
hostis e castra erumpo ac 
per summus virtus restituo 
sui patria. 
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jpcfefili). O Pallas, thou gavest (plupf,) not these promises to 
[thy] parent, that (thou wouldest velles) more cautiously 
trust thyself to the cruel combat. He displeased me the 
least We have indulged ourselves (more than was fit ultrd 
qudm aportebat), I attribute [it] (rather magts) to fortune 
than to thy wisdom. He studied Greek the most of all no- 
blemen. Whoever shall spare (Jut. svhj.) the bad,, hurts the 
ffood. Pardon others many [things]^ thyself nothing. 
i>eath is rightly compared to sleep. Confide [thou] in virtue, 
but distrust vice. Beware lest thou trust {subj.) thyself too 
much. Not (unacquainted igndra) with evil (^en.), I learn 
to succour the miserable. He prepared (impj^ to obey the 
command of [his] great father. God by his providence (takes 
care consulit) of human affairs. Prohibit [ye] ^is abomina- 
tion ; resist [ye] so great a wickedness. She is angry with 
her, who (was preferred prtBldta est) to herself. Fortune 
gives too much to many, enough to no one. I will not in- 
dulge my grief, I will not be a slave to [my]. . anger. 
(Take care consuUte, of yourselves, consider [your] country. 
Elevation of fortune (darkens as it were quasi htmimbus 
officit) the mind (geti.). Let us yield to Phoebus, and being 
admonished (as to better things meliora) let us follow. Thus 
he says, and (exulting ovantes we all cuncti) obey [his] 
command. (We liiust therefore take care videndum est 
igttur) that we use that liberality (abl.) which may profit [our] 
friends, [and] hurt no one. Wise men command their lusts, 
which (others cateri) serve. He asked whether the enemy had 
taken away (s«6/.) his shield (firom him when he fell sibi car 
denti). 

Before, ante: rich, pinfftds: corn, Jrttges: compare, conftro: 
Pallas, (Palla) : combat, Mars: Greek, Gracus liUr€R; most, maa^ 
\mb: command, dictum: abomination, nefas: indulc[e, pareo; to be 
a slave, servio: consider, prospicio: elevation, altuudo; M&QyVlor: 
asked, requiro ; to take away, oaimo; shield, scuJhim. 

Jubeo, juvo, 4"c. govern the ace, : but . jubeo 15 generally 
followed by an ace. cmd an infinitive, which, however, is not 
always expresbed. 

MODEL, 

Camps delight many. Thy Multos castra juvant. 

misfortunes will afflict me. Tua me infortunia lae- 

Torquatus ordered his son to dent. Torquatus filium 

b« slain. suum necari jussit. 
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Exercise 47. 



Lot not the cold ice hurt the 
tender flock. I, being dexter- 
ous, will govern myself by these 
maxims. I desire thee to have^ 
good hopes. And with auxiliary 
Sirces, they assisted their allies 
vigorously in all their wars. 

If the rocks and stones point- 
ed with death delight thee, come 
on, trust thyself to the swift 
storm. The bock itself will not 
please me more than thy admir- 
ing it has pleased me. 

Priam himself first orders that 
the manacles and strait bonds 
should be loosened from the 
man. Ptolemy fights a success- 
ful battl6, and would have strip- 
ped Antiochus of his kingdom, 
if he had supported his fortune 
by his conduct. 



Glacies ne fricf^dus lay 
do mollis pecus. Ego so- 
lers ego act, ipse nom. re- 
go hie elementum. Jubeo 
tu bene spero. Auxilium 
abL plur. que, Industrie 
juvo socius in omnis hel- 
ium. 

Sive tu rupes et saxum 
acltuslethumdelecto, ago, 
tu ace. credo procella ve- 
lox. Non magis liber ipse 
delecto ego qu m tuus ad- 
miratio delecto. 

Ipse Prilmus primus 
jubeo mantca atque arc- 
tus vinculum levo vir. 
Ptolemaeus secundus prae- 
lium facio spolioque An- 
ti )chus regnum abL, si ju- 
vo' subj, fortuna virtus 
abL 



Tempero, moderor, consulo, aimulor, and. other verbs, govern 
an ACCUSATIVE or dative in different senses. 



The sun, which regulates all 
things by his light. They mount 
their iiorses, and sit upon their 
1»acks red with the Tyrian dye, 
and guide the reifts heavy with 
gold. 

Tliey oflen advise that she 
should moderate her passion, 
and apply consolation to her in- 
attentive nnud. Formerly [he 
was] a boy beloved by that god, 
wKo manages the !iarp with 
tstrings, and the bow with 
strings. 

9 



Sol, qui tempero omnis 
ace. lux. Conscendo in 
cquus ace. Tyriusque abL 
premo ' tergum ace. plur, 
rubens fucus abL, aurum- 
que gjavis moderor' ha- 
bena ace. 

Seepe, ut moderor pres. 
sub;, amor dot., preecipio 
surdusque adhibeo solati- 
um p/z/r. mens dat. Puer 
ant J (tilectus ab ille deus 
qui temp\;ro cithlra qec, 
nervus, et arcub ace. plur, 
nervus. 
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To enry some one, and to iEmulor alTquis dot, ct 
rival some one, is not the same smulor alTquis ace. non 
[thing]. I fear thee as an adver- sum idem. Metuo tu ace, 
sary ; 1 fear for thy- [safety] as ut inimicus €u:c. ; metuo 
luy fi'iend. tu dUa, ct amicus dot. 

To arrive at the harbour, and Contingoportus ace,, et 
to lay hold of the rope, concerns funis ace. contingo, ego 
me. I can foresee future [things], dot, contingo. Possum 
but cannot provide for thee. prospicio futunis ace, sed 

non possum prospicio tu 

dot, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I delight myself with books. Offend no one (in act re), 
in look, in word. For (I found offendi) there a certain soldier'. 
The groves and (lowly tamarisks humlUs myriea) delight not 
all [men]. (He greatly mullum adeo) improves the lands 
who bresLKs the sluggish clods with harrows. . His letter has 
not delighted me much. Agathocles, (attached Junf/u^) to the 
.king's side (dat.), governed (imperf.) the city. Clitus, when 
he defended (impf, subj.) the memory of Philip, and praised 

ibis exploits gus res gestas), (so adeo) offended the king, that 
he killed him eundem trucidaverit) in the.entertainment, with 
a weapon snatched from a life-guard's-man. King Latinus, 
now (old senior), ruled (impf.) the country and the cities quiet 
(in a lasting in Umgd) peace. Then I order [our crew] to 
leave the ports, and to take their seats on the benches. 
Then he orders to te»r the ropes from the shore, and to loosen 
the disengaged cables The sun which regulates the world. 
Take [my] chariot {plur.), take the dragons which thou may- 
est guide (alofl atte) by the bridle {phtr,) 

ImproveBfjuvo ; land, arvum; cioda ^ gldta ; much, ntintf .* defended, 
imor; weapon; teZum ; snatched, roptitf; life-guard's-man, Miic/ief : 
ooantr^, ritf pi. : to take their seats, consldo ; benches, trmuitrum : to 
tear, mripio ; the ropes, (Junem) ; disengaged, excusnu : regulates, 
Umpiro. 

Verbs compounded with sath, bene, and mal^ ; and with 
these prepositions, ad, ante, &c., govern the dative 

MODEL. 

To excel all men. To play Antecellere omnibiis. 
whh liis equals. May the Paribus colludere. Dii 
gods do good to thee. tibi benefaciant. 
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Exercise 48. 



I have excelled my ancestors 
in virtue. He joins and connects 
future [things] with present 
things. Prefer not thyself to 
others because of abundance of 
fortune. 

Hither we few have escaped to 
your coasts, iEneas commands 
his associates to bend their course, 
and to turn thpir prows towards 
land. And joyous he enters the 
shady river. 

Dost thou then, Nisus, decline 
to join me [as] thy companion in 
those high enterprises 1 

Let it be enough, offspring of 
iEneas, that Numanus is fallen 
by thy darts, [thyself] unhurt: 
to thee this first honour great 
Apollo grants, and envies not thy 
similar exploits. 

It is allowable to use that jest- 
ing and diversion, just as we do 
deep and other refreshments, 
afier we have discharged our 
serious and important duties. 

But it belongs to every inquiry 
concerning duty, to have it al- 
ways in view, how much man's 
nature may excel that of beasts 
and other animals. 

But the kincjs of the Lacede- 
monians, lest, by fighting against 
fortune, they should bring greater 
detriment upon the city, wished 
to draw off the army, had not 
TyrtaBus interposed, who recited 
to the assembled army polished 



Ego mens majoves vir- 
tus praeluceo. Adjungoa;^ 
que annecto' futjrus ace, 
Jem. res priesens. Ne prae- 
fero subj. tu alius propter 
abundantia fortuna. 

Hue paucus vester ad- 
no ora. ifineas imp?ro 
socius flecto iter terraque 
adverto prora. Et Isetus 
fluvius succedo <^acu8. 

Ego-ne aec. igVtur, Ni- 
sus, fiigio adjungo socius 
ace. summus rest 

Sum satis, (.^Enade), 
Numanus oppeto telum 
tuus, impune : tu primus 
hie laus magnus Apollo 
concedo et non invideo 
par (paribus) arma. 

Ludus aujtem et jocus 
utor ille quidem licet, scd 
sicut somnus abl. et quies 
abl. pkir. cseter, turn cum 
gravis seriusque res satis- 
facio perf. subj, 

Sed (pertinet) ad omnia 
officium^en. quaestio, sem- 
per (inpromptu) habeo, 
(quantum) natura homo 
pecus, dot, pi reliquusqua 
bellua dot. J pi, anteceda 

Sed rex Lacedsemonii, 
ne contra fortuna pugno 
gerund, magnus detrimen- 
tum phir, civTtas infiigo^ 
volo reduco exercitus, ni 
intervenio subi. Tyrtaeus, 
qui compositus carmen 
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recito exercTtus pro con- 
cio, in qui plur, conscribo 
hortamentum virtus gin.^ 
solatium . damnum gau^ 
consilium pL bellum gen 

Some verbs compounded with aide, prcB, super, &c. govern 

also an accusative. 



▼crseB, in which he had compris- 
ed incitements to courage, con- 
solations for losses, and advice 
about the war. ^ 



Cruel necessity always goes 
before thee- Many have gone be- 
fore us to death. The goddess 
herself is taller than they, and 
overtops them all by the neck. 

[H6 said] that it was reason- 
able that he should be dismissed 
to sue for the kingdom, which, 
as by the law of nations, he had 
yielded to his elder brother, so 
that it was now due to him, who 
was preferable to the orphan in 
point of age. 

For which reason, also, the 
Swiss surpass the other Gauls in 
courage ; for they contend al- 
most in daily skirmishes with the 
Germans. 

Nor did this take from her 
the dignity of royalty, but in- 
creased admiration ; because 
she, a woman, excelled not only 
women in her conduct, but men 
also. 



Tr semper anteeo sae- 
vus necessjtas. Multus 
antecedo ecro ad mors. 
Dea ipse sum altus ille, 
coUnmque tenus supere- 
mineo omnis. 

iflquus ace. sum inf, 
sui ace, dimitto inf, pass. 
ad regnum {pitendum), 
qui, «icuti jus abl. gens, 
cedo perf. subj. magnus 
coTTip. frater, ita nunc de- 
beo inf. pass, sui, ()ui an- 
tecedo prcs. siibj. pupilhis 
a£tas* 

Quis de causa, Helve- 
tii quoque relTquus Gallus 
virtus prsBcedo : quod 
fero quotidianus praelium 
cum Germanus contendo. 

Nee hie neut. ad! mo 
p^rf. ille dot. dignltas 
regnum, sed admiratio au- 
geo; quod mulier non foe- 
mina modo virtus, sed 
etiam vir onteeo impf. subj. 



Verbs of comparing talre after them an ablative with cum, 

as well as a dative.* 

Compare ye fliis peace with Con fero hie pax cum 
that war. Now compare me, ille bellum. Compt^ro nunc, 
Romans, the first nobleman of Quirltes, cum ille gen, 

* The ditt. seems to be mostly used by the pec ts. Verbs of com* 
paring take also an ace. with ad or inter. 
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my family, with their haughtiness, phir, superbia ego hoino 

This is another victory which may novus. Hie alter victoria, 

be compared with the victory of qui possum compiro cum 

Marathon. Marathonius tropeum. 

For he [Iphicrates] was such Sum perf, enim talis 

a general, that he might not only dux, ut non soljm cowr 

be-compared to the greatest of his pdro cum primus setas 

age, but none of the old generals suus, sed ne de majores 

could indeed be preferred before natu quidem quisquam an- 

bim. tepono. 

Neither is it becoming that I, Neque (decet) ego cos^ 

conscript fathers^ should be com- fero cum is, P. C. qui 

pared with those who are now no jam decedo perf,, omnia- 

more, who are free from all hatred que odium abl. careopres. 

and envy ; but with those who are indie, et invidia abl. ; sed 

concerned together with myself cum is qui mecum uni in 

in the state. respublica verso perf. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, &c. govern a 

DATIVE. 

Give not thy mind to pleasure. Mars presides [over] 
arms. Ten praetors (were chosen credti), who should coni- 
mand the army. He put them (in no little non minimum) ter- 
ror (gen.). [In] this man vanity (was inerat) not less than 
impudence. Curius, (when ubi) he understands how great 
danger (threatened impendeat) the consul, (gives notice 
enunciat) to Cicero (by per) Fulvia. (Nor waa it evident 
enough, neque satis constdoat) to Brutus, who commanded 
(irnpf.) the fleet, nor to the tribunes and centurions of the sol- 
diers, to whom (ail the ships singuhB naves) were intrusted, 
what they should do, or what method (ace) of ,engagemei$ 
they should take. After it had been published among the com- 
mon soldiers, with what arrogance Ariovistus had behaved in 
the conference, [how] he had interdicted {suhj.) the Romans 
from all Gaul [how] his horse (plur.) had made (.^ubf.) an 
attack upon ours, and [how] this thing had dissolved {sfibf.\ 
the treaty, a much greater alacrity, and a greater desire or 
fi7hting (arose injectum est) in the army (dot.). Cfiraar [at] 
first, both on account of the multitude of the enemies, ana 
OH account of the prevailing opinion of [their] bravery, resol?* 

9* 
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ed (to forbear fighting prailio super sederr). Thoy submit 
(voluntarily sponte) to a foreign yoke. He puts a diadem on 
his sister's head, and calls her queen. And so great was the 
slaughter of the Gauls, that the fame of this victory (procur- 
ed /;r«i;fi>m7) Antigonus a peace, not only from the Gauls, 
but also from [their] barbarous neighbours, [Lt. from the fero^ 
ci7y of their neighbours]. Therefore his great defender and 
his friend, Hortensius, solicits for thee, and opposes me 
{ace.) : he openly demands (of ab) the judges (that thou 
shouldest have the preference ut tu mihi dntijtonCrt) ; and 
says, [that] in this he contends (fairly honrste) without any 
jealousy, and without any resentment. For no one (willingly 
volens) yields up power to another. 

Some verbs compounded with ante, ad, sub, &c. govern also 

an ACCUSATIVE. 

(The people of Vannes Veneti) have very many ships, with 
which they used to trade (to in) Britain. And they surpass 
the rest both in the knowledge and experience of naval af- 
fairs. Neither were our men^ able (impf.) to keep their 
ranks, (nor to get lii'm footing nequc Jinnittr insistere), nor 
to follow their standards. At last he feigns (that plots had 
been formed insidias pardtas) (against him sibi) by him ; (for 
ad) a proof of which thing he sends [his] informers, suborns 
witnesses, and commits the crime (which he inveighs against 
quod objicit). 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with cum, 
as well as a dative, and sometifnes an accusative, toith 
ad or inter. 

Thus was I accustomed to compare great things to small 
(dat.). I compare Virgil (with ctim) Homer. If he is com- ' 
pared (to ad) him, he is nothing. Compare ye thing (with 
cum\ thing. (Compare confer) the longest age of men (with 
cum) eternity, and it will be found very short. What ia 
[there] in life which can be compared (with cum) friend- 
ship ? No one of the Romans was to be compared to CaU> 
(for ob) virtue. 

Give noi^ {ne addicas): command, "praisum: he put, inrtUio : in- 
^sted, {jattrih: toi) \ xoeihoA^ ratio ; take, insisto : it had been pub- 
lished among the common Qoldiers, (in vufffits mi'Uum ciatmn est) ; 
behaved, {usus) ; dissolved, din^no ; and desire, stridiuwque : boUi 
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on accntiTit of, et jfroptfr ; provailing, eximius : submit, sueeido : a 
foreign yok^, externus ilvmiwUio : he puts on^ impdno: fkiue. opinio; 
from tm ferocity of their neighbours, la finUiniomm ferUaie) : soli- 
cits, suffragor ; opposes, oppugno ; jemoujy, invidiii ; resentment, 
offensio : to trade, wivtgo ; experience, vsus : to follow, «i//'««^r/7/or; 
at last, {ad postrtmitm); he sends, immitto ; informers, index; com- 
mite, admilio : /oand, reperio. 



Est for Habeo. 



MODEL. 



have ripe apples, 
ripe apples to 



or 



We 

there are npe apples to us. 
For 1 have a father at home. 



Sunt nobis mitia po* 
ma. Est mihi namque 
domi pater. 



Exercise 49. 



I have a pipe composed of 
seven unequal reeds. I have 
twice seven nymphs of exquisite 
beauty. 

Behold Priam! even here 
glory has its due rewards. I 
have demigods, I have uyuiphs, 
rural deities, fauns, satyrs, and 
sylvans, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. 

If thou hast plenty enough to 
give, be bountifbl towards the 
poor. Thou hast money enough^; 
be therefore content with thy 
lot. 

Had T a hundred tongues, and 
a hundred mouths, and iron lunjs, 
I could not comprehend all the 
species of their crimes, nor enu- 
merate all the names of their 
punishments. 



Sum ego fist-': la dispar 
septem compactus cic Jta. 
Sum ego bis septem nym- 
pha praestans corpus cUfl, 

En Priamus! sum hic 
etiam suus praimium laus. 
Sum ego semideus; sura 
rustTcus n'.i'^.ien. nympha, 
faunusqiie, satj usque et 
montic la Sylvinus. 

Si tu* supprto copia (ad 
Jdrgi(ndum), sum benefi- 
cus in egenus acr. plur, 
Suppt*to tu pecunia, sum 
igitur contentus sors tuus. 

Non rgo, si lingua cen- 
tum sum osque centum, 
ferreus vox sing,, possum 
comprendo omnis forma 
scelus plur,, percurrooni- 
ni.s |Mrna nomen. 



SuppCto governs the dat. in the same manner with sum. 
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XXGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO X^TIN« 

« 

And T have vcr9es. Man has some resemblance (with 
€um) God. But tlie Macedonians had coutinaal disputes 
(with turn) the Thracians and Il]yrians, by whose arms (b^ 
ing inured indurati as it were vil. ti) by daily exercise, they 
terrified (impf») their neighbours (by the splendour of their 
reputation for war gloria belltas laudis). Can we have any 
thing greater [than] such a present? O virgin ! (how qudm) 
can I address thee ? for thou ha^t not a mortal countenance, 
nor sounds [thy] voice (human hormnem). She had a hus- 
band, Sichsus, the richest of the Phcenicians in land {gen.), 
I have (also et) a hand bold (for this one purpose hoc in 
unum, I have love too est ct amor) : this (masi.) will give to 
me (resolution for the wound in vulnera vires). 

Disputes, eertdmen : present, Tmaius .- address, tnemdro : husband 
eonjux ; field, agar. 



Adam. — Rule 22. 



MODEL. 

To be an ornament to the 
commonwealili, and an honour 
to himself. The sea is a de- 
struction to greedy mariners. 



This was good for others too. 
He mars whatsoever might be of 
use. The iEtolian [prince] and 
Arpi will not support us. 



As the vine is the ornament to 
the trees, as grapes to vines, as 
bulls to the herds, as stsinding 
com to fertile fields, so wast thou 
all the ornamont to thy [fellow- 



Reipubrcae ompmen- 
to, et sibi honor! esse. 
Exitio est avidis mare 
nautis 



Exercise 50. 



Hie neut, alius quoque 
bonus sum perf. (Quto- 
quid) usus possum pres. 
sum, corrumpo. Non sum 
auxilium ego iEtolus, et' 
Arpi. 

Vitis ut arbor decus 
sum, ut vitis uva, ut grex 
taurus, seges ut pinguia 
arvum, tu decus nwn. om- 
nis tuus. 



swains]. 
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To these [men] ease, riches 
desirable ij others, were their 
baiie and burden. Not citizens 
on'y, but any kind of men who 
might be of. service in the war. 

Besides, he commanded them 
to supply corn, and other [things] 
which might be necessary for 
the war. 

But many men, addicted to 
gluttony and sleep, illiterate and 
unpolished, have spent their lives 
as [mere] strangers, to whom, 
indeed, contrary to nature, their 
body was their [whole] delight, 
their soul was a burden. 

All the rest [of us] whether 
brave, honest, noble, or ignoble, 
have been treated as mob only, 
without interest, without authori- 
ty, subject to those to whom we 
should be a terror, if the repub- 
lic was flourishin T. ^ 

They built Hippo, Hadrume- 
tum, Leptis, and other cities, 
upon the sea coast. And these, 
growing considerable in a little 
time, were partly a security, and 
partly an ornament, to their foun- 
ders. 



Is otiam, divitiae optan* 
dus alius, onus miseriaque 
sum ptrf* Neque solum 
civis, sed (cuju$q%iem6di\ 
genus homo, (quod) niodo - 
usus helium (fortt), 

Praeterea, imp^ro com* 
porto frumentum, et alius 
qui usus sum bellum. 

Sed multus mortal is, 
deditus venter atque som- 
nus, indoctus, incultus» 
que, vita sicuti peregri- 
nans transeo, qui profec- 
t\ contra natura, corpus 
voluptas, auima onus sum. 

Caster omnis, strenuus, 
bonus, nobllis atque ignob- 
ilis, {vulgus) sum, sine 
gratia, sine auctoritas, hie 
obnoxius, qui, si respuWi- ' 
ca vafleo impf. subj., formi- 
do sum impf. svbj» 

Hippo, Hadrumetum, 
Leptis, aliusque urbs 
in ora maritimus condo. 
Hicque brevi mult^m 
auctus, pars orTgo suus 
praesidium, (o/t^) decus 
sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Their food [was designed] against hunger and thirst ; it 
was not (for fancy libidm) nor luxury. He gave up all the 
cattle, which was their plunder (some days before superiorU 
bus diehns) to the auxiliary horse (plur,) to drive (agendum). 
To you I have fled, conscript fathers, to whom, (to my un- 
speakable sorrow guod inihi miscrnmum (ft), I am obliged to 
be a burden* before [I can be of] service. After he was 

* Lot the pupil d'vids ths word prlusqifjm by the figure tmesis, 
and place priiut before oneri and qitain bciore usui. 
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(advised aeeepU) that Rutilius was now encamped, and lin- 
ooncerned [in] mind*, (and also simulque) that the shouting 
(where Jugurtha was engaged ex Jugitrtha pneKo) ivas in- 
creased, fearing lest the lieutenant-general, upon understand- 
ing the affair, should be any assistance (to his friends in dis- 
tress laborawtibus suis) he extends his forces, which, dis- 
trusting the valor of [his] soldiers, (he had drawn up in close 
array arete statuerat, by which quo) he might obstruct the 
passage of the enemy (plur.); and in that mode he proceeds 
to the camp of Rutilius.. ^ (Thou arrogatest tu ducts) now to 
thyself (that id) [as] merit, which thou then (didst fecisti) 
[through] necessity (abl). Thus the Vaccensians, a great 
and opulent city, delighted (with ev) their treachery [for] 
two days only, were (sing.) all [doomed] to punishment or 
plunder. Noble birth, which before had been an ornament 
to the genera], (gained him hatred invidice esse). Their an- 
cestors left to them all [the things], (which they could gu(s 
Ucebat); riches, images, (their own i^ui) glorious memory; 
but left not virtue, nor could they {intpf!) ; that alone is nei- 
ther given as a present, nor received. For I have thus 
heard Doth (from ex) my father, and from other excellent 
in«n, [that] (niceness tnunditias) belongs to women ^ (rough 
industry laborem) to men, and [that] to all brave [men] 
(there should be oporterr. esse) more of glory than of riches ; 
[that] arms, not furniture, should be [their] ornament. Thus, 
(contrary to all justice injustissime)^ luxury and idleness, the 
worsl (qualities cwtrs), hurt not those who practise them ; to 
the harmless republic they are a destruction. (Having ex- 
amined all things explordtis omnibus) which he thought 
^impf.) might be of service, he returns the same [way], not 
carelessly as he went up (plupf.) but trying and (viewing 
circumspiciens) all [things]. Therefore he hastily goes to 
Marius, (informs him what he had done ada edocit), advises 
(that he should make an attack upon the castle castelhtm 
tentet) (on ab) that part [in] which he had gone up ; and 
promises [that] he [would be] the leader of the way and of 
the danger. (Besides ad hoc)y (if others failed alii si dil> 
yiicrr), [their] ancient nobility, the brave deeds of [their] 
ancestors, the power of [their] relations and (friends ajlni- 
ww\ many (dependants (Unitehc), all these [thinors] are a 
protection [to them] ; all my {(hit) hopes (are placed in 
myself in mtmd siim). 



tmntx. 
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He me np, oftnftiio .* was encamped^ (eonttidi§my ; teriai^ (i 
flw) ; Fioutenant-generaly legdtus; upon undentanding tbeaiiwf , (c _^ 
nl/o re) ; he extends his forces, {aciem Uuiits jPorrigU) ; obstruct, ajglicio; 
merit, /au^; necessity, inapia : tlio Vaccensians, (Koccouef) ; for two 
days only, biduum modd : noble birth, nobilUas : belonm, {eomemire) ; 
bravo, btfiuu : hurt not, (nikU t^ficiunt) :^he thought, £i€o; might be, 
ifore)', carelessly , (emere : power, (opes). 



PHRASESa 

1. To lay violent hands on him- 
self. 2. He stole away frpm me. 
3. I was thy laughing stock. 4. 
Not at all his equal. 5. To be 
exposed to public sale. 6. What 
troubles thee? 7. Come into 
Jibe house. 



1. Mors (ace.) sui con- 
scisco. 3. Sai subterdu- 
CO ego (dot.). 3. T-u 
(dai.) ridicuJum (dut,) 
sum. 4. Omnioo sui n^ 
quaquam par. 5. Publi- 
cus praeco vei hasta sub- 
jicio^ 6. Quis (neut.) tu 
tioleo ? 7. Succedo ndes 
{dot, phir,). 



Adam. — Rule 18. 
accusative after a yerb. 

MODEL. 

We praise the ancients. Laudamus vvteres. 
He had ravaged the pubUc Sylvas publicas depjpu- 
forests. l^tus erat. 

Exercise 51. 



lie gave to man a lofty coun- 
tenance, and ordered him to 
look up to~ heaven. 

Thy country is to be left, and 
house, and beloved wife; nor 
will any of those trees which 
thou cultivatest follow thee, their 
short-lived master, except the 
doleful cypress. 

Friends, let the robust youth 
learn by severe warfare to en- 
dure pinching poverty, and let 



Os homo sahlimis do, 
coelumque tueor' jubeo. 

Linquendus tellus, et 
doinus, et placens uxor; 
neque hie, qui cold*, ar- 
bor tu, prieter invisus cu- 
pressus plur, ullus brevis 
dominus sequor. 

Ang^stus, amicus, paa- 
p iries pat.or robustus ac- 
liS militia puer condisoo : 
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IjAtin exercises. 



him as a horseman, formidable et Parthus (erox vcxo 
with his spear, gall the fierce Par- eques metuendus hasta. 
thi&us. 



' Obs, 1. 

Who wishes to live a happy 
life, it behoves him to be endued 
with viriue. 

Thou, even from a boy, hast 
served a slavery^ Pollux re- 
deemed his brother by alternate 
death, and goes and comes this 
way so often. 



Qui be'^tus vita vivo 
volo, is oportet prsditus 
sum virtus. 

Tu usque a puer servT- 
tus servio. Frater Pollux 
alternus mors redimo, eo- 
que redeocjue via toties. 



Adam. — Rdle 26. 



/ 



MODEL. 

Entreat the favour of the Posce deos veniam. 
gods. Call I leach tiiee let- Te literas doceam i 
ters ? 

EXERCISE CONTINUED. 



Entreat the gods for a mind 
courageous, and free from the 
dr6ad of death. I will also teach 
thee causes and signs of their 
diseases. 

Now mark, I will explain 
what glory shall henceforth fol- 
low the Trojan race, what de- 
scendants shall await them of 
the Italian nation, thyself too I 
will instruct in thy fate. 

I have accustomed my son 
not to conceal these things from 
me, for whoever accustoms him- 
self to 'ying, or shall dare to de- 
ceive h'8 father, he will so much 
li«e more dare [to deceive] 
others. 



Posco'* deus an'^mus 
fortis et carens terror abl. 
mors. Morbus quoque tu 
causa et signum doceo. 

Nunc ago, expedio dic- 
tum abi. plur. quis gloria 
deinde sequor pres, subj, 
Dardanius proles, quis ne- 
pos maneo pres. subj. 
It lus de gens, et tu tuus 
fatum phir. doceo. 

Consuefacio Alius ne 
celo subf. Is ego, nam qui 
insuesc^ fnt, subj. men- 
tit ir, aut audeo fallo pa- 
ter, tanto magis audeo 
ester. 



STWTAX. IM 

They conceal fiom us this Ceb ego aec de faic 
thing, lest they should let us res, ne de soiw adventas 
know of their coming. Neither ego ace. doceo pres. sm^, 
does the virgin daie to address a Nee audeo virgo appello 
man, and would with her hands vir, manusqae celo mo- 
hare hid her modest bhishes, destus vultus j»far. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN 

Verbs neuter have sometimes an accusatiye qf their mtn 
signification. 

He serves a hard slavery. They run the same oooree of 
life. He thirsts after human blood. (He smells old) of 
per^mes. 

Verbs of asking, teaching. 

Ask pardon of [thy] father. Hunger teaches a man many 
[things]. (I beg rogo) this favour of thee.* I will unteach 
Uiee (those istos) manners. I ask thee (for money nummos). 
He taught thee the laws and brave maxims of war. Let us 
beg pardon (from ab) himself. I do not conceal from thee 
(ace.) (this thing de hdc re). J. ask (thy a te) pardon. A 
wise man will teach [his] sons (ace.) justice, frugally, tempe- 
rance^ (and atque) fortitude. 



Abam. — ^RuLE 49. 
MODEL. 

Manner and Cause. 

He was beaten with rods. Cssus est virgis. Ita 

Thus I bum with rage* Let ardeo iracundia. Deum 

us always worship God with a semper pura mente ve- 

pure mind. neremur. 

ENERGISE 52. 

Thou fatally fallest by Heo* Hectoreus fat:.i.ter has 

tor's qpear. The moon, nearest to ta cado. Luna, cit mus 

the earth, shines with a borrow- terra pktr,, lucco alie.nuft 

ed light. They endeavoured to lux. Fuga saliis peto con- 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



ind safety by flight He enrich- 
ed the multitude by frequent in- 
vasions. 

Never shall he disconcert me 
by his measures, never shall he 
baffle me by any artifice. I be* 
lieve, Cato, [that] thou earnest 
here with Uiat intention and de- 
sign ; but thou failest by thy im- 
prudence. 

But there Varenus comes im- 
mediately up with his sword, and 
charges them hand to hand. 
[They began] to throw in their' 
fiu»ines, to drive our [men] 
from the rampart with their 
slings, arrows, and stones. 

How many more men have 
been destroyed by the violence 
of men, that is, by wars and se- 
ditions, than by every other ca- 
lamity. 

At how much is virtue to be 
estimated, which can never be 
taken away by force, nor pur- 
loined; is neither lost by ship- 
wreck, nor by fire, nor is it 
changed by the alterations of 
seasons and times ? 

Nor was he less assisted in 
that afflur by good conduct than 
by good fortune; for, after he 
had, by the bravery of his sol- 
diers, routed the armies of the 
enemy, he settled matters with. 
the greatest equity, and resolved 
to remain there himself 

To-day, Romans, you behold 
the commonwealth, the lives of 
you all, estates, fortunes, wives, 
and your children, and the seat 
of thb most renowned empire. 



tendo. Multitudo creber 
excursio locupleto. 

Nunquam ille ego op- 
primo consilium sitig,^ 
nunquam ullus artificium 
perverto. Credo, Cato, tu 
iste animus atque is opi- 
nio venio ; sed tu impru- 
dentia labor*. 

Illtc vero occurso ocius 
gladius, cominusque res 
occ. gero Varenus. Crates 
projicio, funds, sagitta, la- 
pis, noster de vallum de- 
turbo. 

• 

{Quanto) plus homo 
deleo impetus homo, {id 
est), helium aut seditio, 
quam omnis reliquus ca- 
lamttas. 

(Qucmti) sum SBstiman- 
dus virtus, qui nee eripio, 
nee surripio possum un- 
quam; neque naufragium, 
neque incendium amitto, 
nee tempestas, nee tem- 
pus perturbatio muto ? 

Neque minus in is res 
prudentia qu^m felicitas 
adjiivo4 perf. ; nam, cikm 
virtus miles devinco subj, 
hostis plur, exercitus, 
summus eequitas res con- 
stituo, atque ipse ibidem 
maneo decemo. 

Hodierniis dies M. res- 
publica, (Quirites,) vi- 
deo, vita singi que omnis 
(vestrum), bonum, fortu- 
na, conjux, liberique ves- 
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SYNTAX. 



Ill 



this most fortunate and most 
beautiful city, preserved and re- 
stored to you, rescued from fire 
and sword, and almost snatched 
from the jaws of fate, by the dis- 
tinguished love of the immortal 
gods towards you, and by means 
of my toils, counsels, and dan- 
gers. 



ter, atque hie domicilimn 
clarus imperinm, fortuna- 
tus pulcherque urbs, ex 
fhrnima atque ferrum, ac 
pene ex faux &tum erep- 
tus et tu conservatos ae 
restitutus, Deus immorta- 
lis summus erga tu amor, 
labor, consilium, pericu- 
lumque mens. 



ENGLISH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

He struck him with a sword. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident We (greatly mcKnm^) admire him who is not 
moved by money. The husbandman (broke up dtmovit) the 
earth by his crooked plough. Many diseases are cured by 
abstinence and rest. Who [is it that] takes me by the cloak t 
All (knowledge cogmtio) is obstructed with difficulties. Men 
were born {per/.) (for the sake causd) of men. But I went 
hence into Asia (on account of jfropter) poverty, ar:d thtlt, 
by the atms of war,*(I acquired reperi at once 52mti/ riches 
rem) aud glory. Among whom [there] was a great dispute, 
(whether utrum) they should defend themselves by [their] 
walls, (or an) should go the enemies, (and engage them in 
the field acieque decemerent). With equal (gooni fortune ^e- 
Ucitdte) he reduced the other islands, which are named Cyc- 
l&des, under the power of the Athenians. Grod is worship- 
ped not with the rich bodies of slain bulls, not with gold, nor 
with silver, but with a pious and (upright recta) will. A 
fertile field, (unless si nan) it be renovated (std^j.) by the 

! frequent cissiduo) plough, will have nothing except grass 
with cum) thorns. Proud Rome herself (is ruined ^ongi- 
tur) by her own (prosperity bonis). It is not easy to bear 
(prosperity cammoda) with an equal mind. O valiant men 
[who have] oflen sunfered worse [things] with me, now drive 
away cares with wine, to-morrow (we shall launch again 
iterabtmus) [on] the vast sea (ace). The sharp winter is 
relaxed (by die grateful vicissitude grata nice) of spring, and 
(of the west wind Favoni) ; nor do the meadows (grow white 
ailncant with hoar cams) frosts. (Happy is he bene est) to 
whom God (has given obtulit) with a sparing hand what is 
sufficient. (It is not required of thee te nihil atttnet), crown- 
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LATIN SXERCISES. 



mg (thj househdld gods parves deos with rosemary mari$i0 
rare) and the fragile myrtle, (to appease them tentare with the 
blood of many sacrifices multd cade hidentium). If a Uame- 
less hand has touched the altar, it will appease die angry (gods 
pendtes) by [a handful of] pious bran and seasoning salt, a 
sumptuous sacrifice [would] not [be] more acceptable. Thou 
placest the pious souls [in] happy mansions (lit. seais), and 
restrainest the light crowd [of ghosts] with thy golden rod. 

Go to, obvUmt eo: slain, contrudddtus : is relaxed, (sohfttur) ; 
froet, prulna: will appeaae, moUio; angry, aversus; pious, pms ; 
bnxijjar ; seasoning salt, salieTis mica; sacrifice, Aosft'a/ more accep- 
table, Httndior : placest, rep6no : restrainest, co€reeo. 
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Adam. — Rule 49. Obs. 2 & 3, dc^ 
Rule 48. 

. MODEL. -^i^^ 

I saw t&ee ^mth tHy mother. Te vidi cum matre. 

Cups of gold. A bed of soft Pocula ex auro. Torus 

flags. He sold his country for de raoUibus ulvis. Ven- 

gold. didit hie auro patriam. 

Exercise 53. 



The timorous deer with dogs 
shall come to drink. An exile I 
launch into the deep with my as- 
sociates. , 

Carry with thee even all thy 
[confederates], if not all, at least 
as many as possible. But, if thou 
wouldst advance my reputation 
and glory, march off with thy 
abandoned crew of ruffians. 

He went from the assembly to 
the tomb with many thousands, 
in the midst of a numerous reti- 
nue attending. 



Cum canis timidus ve- 
nio ad pociilum phtr. da- 
ma. Fero pass, exul in 
altum cum socius. 

Educo^ ieduc) tecum 
etiam omnis tuus, si mi- 
nus, quamplurimus. Sin 
autem malo {mavis) servio 
mens laus et gloria, egre- 
dior cum importunus seel- 
eratus manus. 

lUe e concilium multus 
cum mille eo impf, ad tu- 
mulus^ magnus obL (medi- 
us) comTtans ahl caterva 
abh 



SYNTAX. 



IIS 



The pillars were all made of 
marble, and the altars of silver. 
One buckler all of gold, a brazen 
image, a marble statue, and a ves- 
sel made of diamonds! 

For thee, O Mantua, I first will 
gain the Idumsean palms; and 
on thy verdant plain erect a tem- 
ple of marble near the stream, 
where the great Mincius winds 
in slow meanders. 

Virtue is valued every where at 
a great price ; but I will not buy 
hope with a price. 

Thrice had Achilles dragged 
Hector round the Trojan walls, 
and was selling the breathless 
corpse for gold. 

After he(Mardonius) sees their 
liberty was to be sold by them at 
no rate, having set fire to what 
they had begun to build, he re- 
moves his army into Boeotia. 

Some [of the Gauls] marched 
into Greece, others into Macedo- 
nia, laying waste all before them 
with the sword: and such was 
the terror of the Gallic name, that 
even kings not attacked purchas- 
ed, of their own accord, peace at a 
large sum. 

He (Milti&des) upon hearing 
his cause, being acquitted as to 
life, was fined a [sum] of money, 
and his fine was set at fifty talents, 
[which was] the charge they had 
been at in [fitting out] the fleet. 
Because he could not pay the 
money at once, he was thrown 
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Colamna onmis fio e 
mamKHT et altare ex ar- 
gentum. Clypeus unus 
ex aurum totus, imago ex 
8BS, signum ex marmor, et 
vas e gemma. 

Primus Idumeus reieio 
tu, Mantua, palma ; et vi- 
ridis in campus templum 
de marmor pono propter 
aqua, tardus abl. ingens 
ubi flexus abl erro Min- 
cius. 

Magnus ubiquepretium 
virtus sestimo; sed spes 
pretium non ema • 

Ter circum ni&cus Tap- 
to Hector {Hectdra) mu 
rus, exanimusque auruni 
corpus vendo Achilles. 

Posteaquam nullus pre- 
tium libertas video hie ve- 
nalis occ, (incensis) qui 
neut pbtr. aedifico ccepi, 
copiae in Bceotia transf era 

Alius peto GrsBcia, ali- 
us Macedonia, omnis neut. 
plur, ferrum proterens : 
tantusque terror Gallicus 
nomen sum impf.y ut etiam 
rex, non lacessTtus, ultro 
pax ingens pecunia mer- 
cor impf. su^. 

Causa cogmtus abl, 
caput (absolutus), pecu- 
nia multo perf., isque 
(ectque) lis quinquaginta 
talentum aestimo perf,^ 
quantus in classis ace. 
suroptus fio J^^f* 
Hie pecunia quod non 
possum impf. solvo 
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ihIo the pablie prison, and 
diere he ended his last day. 



(in prasentia), in vincu- 
lum ace, plur, publicus 
conjicio perf. ibique dies 
ace. obeo supremus. 



Adam. — Rule 48. Obs. 2. 



Hunger costs little, loathing 
much. His league of friendship 
with iEneas shall cost him not a 
little. 

• 

The time shall come to Tumus, 
when he shall wish he had pur- 
chased at a great price the not 
having touched Pallas, and when 
he shall detest these spoils and 
this day. 

Strike ye now the blow. This 
the prince of Ithaca wants, and 
the two sons of Atreus would pur- 
chase it at a great price. 

He is about to sell his com for 
as much is he can, for he values 
it at a very high price. 



Parvus fames consto, 
magnus fastidium. Hand 
ille dot, sto JSneius neut. 
plur. parvus hospitium 
phtr. 

Tempus sum Turnus, 
cum opto fiit. subj. emp- 
tus ace, magnus intactus 
Pallas {Pa£mta)y et cum 
spolium iste diesque odi. 

J^mdikdum sumo poena 
pJur. Hie iMut. Ithacus 
nom. volo subj. et magnu.s 
mercor prcs. subj. Atridje. 

Frumentum suus qu^m 
plurimus {venditurus), 
nam ispermagnus eestimo. 



Tanti, quanti, pluris, mirioris, when used without a sub- 
stantive, are put in the gen. ; but, when a substantive is ex- 
pressed, are put in' the abl. 



The eager man bought it for as 
much as Pythius pleased. I do 
not sell dearer than others, but 
perhaps cheaper. Nothing will 
cost a father less than his son. 



as the whole common- 
is of more importance 



For 
wealth 

than the consulship or praetorship, 
80 that ought to be administer- 
ed with greater care than these 
be sought after. 



Emo homo cupidus tan- 
tus, quantus Pythius volo. 
Non plus vendo quam cae- 
ter, fortasse etiam minor. 
Res nuUus minor consto 
pater dot. quilm filius noni. 

Nam,quis (g'wo) univer- 
sus respublica plus sum 
quam consulatus aut prae< 
tura, is (eo) major cura 
(M.^ ille ace. administro 
inf. qu^m hie neut. phtr, 
peto inf. debeo inf. 



8THTAX. 
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That stew-pan which he lately 
bought at 80 great a price. When 
there might be a poesibility of re- 
deeming the captives lor a less 
]Nrioe. 



Authepsa ille qui tan- 
tns pretium naper mercor. 
Chium jvetinm minor (red' 
imatdi) captivns oopia fio 
ing^f. subf. 



Adam. — ^Ritle 24» 



Epicurus valued pleasure at a 
great rate, but no possession is to be 
valued at a higher rate than virtue. 

Hephaestion was dead, whom 
Alexander, as might be easily uur 
derstood, had valued very higMy. 



He has not altogether Ibrced 
me to believe these [tilings,] and 
yet 1 know not whether all that 
he has said may not be true : 
however, I value it little. 

They aH [began] to envy me, 
and to backbite me ; I cared not 
a straw ; they envied me miser- 
aUy» and one more than ordina- 
ry, whom [the king] had made 
master of the Indian elephants. 

But thou snatchest away all 
my hope, thou perhaps carest not 
a straw what becomes of me, so 
thou mayest serve him. 

But those v/ho were about him 
£d not suffer him ; ^because they 
saw, that if Eumenes [was] re- 
ceived, they should all be of 
small account in comparison of 
him ; but Antigonus himself was 
so incensed, that he could not be 
i^ppeased but by a great expecta- 
tion of the greatest advantages. 



Epicurus voluptas mag- 
nus eslimo, sed nullus 
possessio plus estimandus 
sum quim virtus. 

Morior ph^f. Hepha^ 
stio, qui unus ace, Alex- 
ander, qui neui. facile in- 
telligo possum imjif. subj., 
plurimus facio. 

Non impello ego, ut hie 
nunc omnind credo impf, 
5tt6/. atque baud scio an 
qui neutpkir, dicosum ve- 
rus omnis neut. phtr. : sed 
parvus pendo. 

lovideo omnis ego, ct 
mordeo clanciili^m ; ego 
non fk>ccus pendo inf,; il- 
le invideo misSre, verum 
unus tamen imp-mse, q'li 
preiicio elephancus Indt- 
cus. 

At enim spes omnis eri- 
pio, tu fbrtasse quis neut. 
(me) fio svhj. parvus euro, 
dum ille consulo indie, 

Sed non patior perf. is 
qui circa sum imperf,; 
quod video impf,, . Eu- 
menes abl, receptus ohL, 
omnis [vae ille parvus (yu- 
turos) ipse; autem An- 
tigonus adeo sum incen- 
sus, ut nisi magnus spes 
magnus res lenio non pos- 
sum impf. subf. 
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ENGLISH TO BE, TURNED INTO ULTIK. 

Your ancestors carried on. wars with Antiochus, with Phil- 
ip, with the i£tolians, with the Carthaginians. (When trf , 
at ad) the EsquiUne gate, I trod on (subj.) the Macedonian 
knrel ; with fifteen men badly clothed, (I ipse) came (subj.) 
(thirsty sitiens) to the Caelimontane gate, in which place a 
freedman (of mine mihi) had hired (subf,) a house for me, a 
renowned (commander imperatori as I was only two days be- 
fore ez hdc die biduo ante). That (iHud) also will be my 
(dot, plur.) care (dot,) (that ut) Cratippus may be together 
with him ; that he might be (more together una plu^ with 
his mother. My son frequently went thither with those, who 
(had been lovers of Chrysis amdrant Chrysidem), He left 
his wife here with his mother ; and for her I wish that she 
may spend the remainder of life with a husband who may be 
more fortunate. An image of brass. All the ships were 
made (of ex) os^. Pallas had shut up Erichthonius in a 
basket woven (of de) Actsan twigs {siiig.). All the columns 
were made (of e) marble ; and the goblets of gold (studded 
distincta) with jewels. Demosthenes taught for a talent. 
That victory cost the Carthaginians (dot.) (much blood nrnUo' 
rum sanguine) and [many] wounds. A scruple is worth 
(twenty vicenis) sesterces. Let us see in what (manner ra- 
tione) the goods of that man (will be sold venierint). He let 
his house (for a hundred pounds centum aureis). He wishes 
to sell his country for gold. Life is not to be bought at every 
price. I bought the books at a great price. (Many a place 
of honour plurimus konos) is sold for gold. 

The at^ectivcs without the substantives^ vili, parvo, paululo, &c. 

Thou valuest thyself (perhaps forte) at a little rate. This 
iish-pond is not to be valued at nothing. (The beast beUua) 
is larger by half I sold the house (at a cheap rate vili), 
which I had bought for too much money. Reverence thy el- 
ders ; it will not cost thee (dot.) much. 

T^esc ac^ectives without substantives are used in the genitive : 
tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, ^c. 

For how much hast thou bought that horse ? Truly, for more 
than (I wished vellem). lie is more esteemed than anoth- 
er. The field is worth much more now than it was then. No 



SYNTAX. lit 

(abundance vis) of gold and silver is to be esteemed of more 
value than virtue. One eye-witness is of more consequence 
than. ten (witnesses by hearsay auriti). (Craisider not noU 
spectdre) how much the man may be [worth.] 

These ffenitives, magni, parvi, maximi, d&c., are peculiarly 

added to verbs of esteeming. 

I value thee not (thus much hugus). He little regards the 
advice of his father, and does not value his mother's tears (a 
strsLw ^cct). I have always valued thee most highly [and] 
deservedly (Chremes Chreme). Who is this who so litUe re- 
gards the gods? The dangers of death and of exile are to be 
little regarded. He hindered me to-day, (and at a time when I 
turn autem qui) should have valued {peff. subf.) him a 
straw. A wise man values {Measure at a very little rate, and 
values no possession more than virtue {ace,). 

Had hired, eondilco : may spend, ea^go; the remainder of life, (rdi' 
^uam vitam) : basket, dsta: cost, sto : is worth, vaJUo* : he let, loco : 
18 Bold^ veneo: cost, consto: much, {magno)-. to esteem, habeo: it 
worth, {est) : regards, penao; Uf rtthxe, faeh: tSft to 1w refprcMy 
{tsw dwenaa) : be hindered, (renufrSius est). 



AuAM.— Rule 20, 21 & 27. 

MODEL. 

He abounds in riches. He Divitiis abundat. Ca- 

is free from all fault. ret onmi culpa. 

They load the ships with Naves onerant auro. 

gold. Let him discharge the Jusdtiae fimgatur officiis. 
duties of justice. 

Use thy own judgment. As Utere tuo judicio. 

though thou wert in need of Quasi tu hujus indigeat 

his father. patris. 

* Valeo, to be worth, generally governs the Mttitboe; hut Varro 
has once used it with an accusative, as, Denarii dicU, qudd dsnos ««w 

raUbant, *^ they were called denarii, because they were worth ten 
pieces of brass money.'* Here, perhaps^ circiter, or some other prepo- 
sition, may be understood before dcnos. 
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Exercise 54. 



AU are rich, say the Stoics, 
who can enjoy the air and the 
earth. We must not use friend- 
ships as we do flowers, that are 
pleasing only as long as they are 
fresh. 

He who is disposed to speak 
against another, ought to be him- 
self free from every fault. Thou 
wilt free me from great fear, pro- 
vided there be a wall between 
ine and thee. 

Go from the city, Catiline, 
deliver the republic from fear: 
go, if thou waitest for that word, 
into banishment. 

Let Cneius Pompey, now 
dead, and the many others, be 
fi^e from the impatation of guilt, 
of madness, of parricide. 

Employ me, either for your 
leader, or your fellow-soldier. 
Neither my body nor mind shall 
forsake you. 

Our forefathers never wanted 
either conduct or courage ; nor 
did pride hinder them from imi- 
tating the customs of other na- 
tions, if they were laudable. 



In the winter, the farmers 
mostly enjoy what they have 
gained, and, rejoicing with one 
another, provide mutual enter- 
tainments. 

What [is become of] the boy 
Ascanius? Lives he still, and 
breathes the air? Has the boy 
any concern for his lost mother 1 



Omnis sum dives, dico' 
Stoicus, qui ccslam et 
terra fruor possum. (Non 
est utendum) amicitia ut 
flos abl, tamdiu gratus 
quamdiu recens. 

dui paratus sum in al- 
ter ace, dico^, debeo ca- 
reo omnis vitium. Mag- 
nus ego metus libero', 
dummodo inter ego atque 
tu murus intersum subj. 

Egredior ex urbs, Cati- 
lina, libero respublTca me- 
tus : in exilium, si hie 
vox exspecto, proficiscor. 

{Liceat) Cn. Pompeius 
dat. mortuus, (Hccat) mul- 
tus alius career scelus ve- 
ro crimen, furor, parrici- 
dium. 

Vel imperator, vel miles 
ego uior plur. Neque ani- 
mus neque corpus a tu 
plur. absum. 

Majores noster neque 
consilium gen. neque au- 
dacia^en. unquam egeo; 
neque superbia obsto, quo 
minus institutum alienus, 
si modo probus sum impf. 
imitor impf. subj. 

YrigUB plur. partus abl, 
sing, agricola plerOimque 
fruor, mutuusque inter sui 
lietus convivium euro. 

( Quid ) puer Ascanius ? 
Supero-ne, et vescor aura ? 
(Ecqud) tamen puer dat. 
sum amissus cura parens 
gen. 
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He sees many visionary forms 
fluttering about in wondrous 
ways^ hears various sounds, and 
enjoys an interview with the 
gods. 

Having met, they join hands, 
seat themselves in the midst of 
the court, and at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. 

As the victory was the The- 
bans', Epaminondas, whilst he 
performs the office, not only of a 
general, but of a very valiant 
soldier, is grievously wounded. 

He [Philip] orders the statue 
to be sent to him, if he wished to 
fulfil his vow; he promises not 
only that it should be set up, 
but also that it should remain 
undisturbed. 

They [the Scythians] live 
upon milk and honey. The use 
of wool and of clothes is un- 
known to them, and though they 
are pinched by continual cold, 
yet they use skins both of great 
and small animals. 

Thou indeed bestowest so 
many [benefits] on thy [firiends], 
that they, who enjoy thy liberal- 
ity, seem to me to be sometimes 
more happy than thyself, who 
dispensest so much to them. 



Multus modus abLpbir. 
simulacrum video vol!- 
tans minis abl. phtr., et 
varius audio vox, fiiiorque 
deus gen. plur, collo- 
quium. 

Congressus junffo dex- 
tra mediusque obi, plur, 
resldo aedis abl, phw, et 
licitus tandem sermo fiiior. 

Cum victoria Thebani 
sum impf, subj,, Epami- 
nondas, dum non dux tan- 
tum, verum etiam fortis 
milesofficium fungor, grav- 
itcr vulnero. 

Ille, si votum fungor 
volo impf. subj,, statua sui 
mittojubeo; non modo ut 
pono pres, subf., verum 
etiam ut inviolatus maneo 
pres. subj,j polliceor. • 

Lac et mel vescor. 
Lana is dot. plur, usus ac 
vestis ignotus, et quan- 
quam continuus frigus 
plur. uro subj,, pellis ta- 
men ferlnus phir. aut mu- 
rinus abl. plur. utor. 
. Itaque tribuo tu quidem 
tuus ita multus neut.phtr., 
ut ille interdum videor 
pres. subj. ego sum beatus, 
qui tuus liberalitas firuor, 
qu^m tu ipse, qui ille tarn 
multus neut. phtr. oon- 
cedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He filled the goblet with wine. I will always admit the« 
to my (table mensd). He uses deceit and abuses the books. 



ISO LATIN EXERei»£Sr« 

(Indeed I do not think myself worthy hcmd equtdem me d^nor) 
of such honour (aU.). I do not want advice (ebL), To be 
fiee fixHtt fitnlt is a great consolati(»k. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than [thy] tongue. For he [Pausanius] not only 
chajo^ed (his country pairios) manners, but even (its furni- 
ture cuUum) and dress. He used (impf,) royal equipage^ the 
Median robe : Median and Egyptian guards attended [lum]. 
He [Meneclides], because he saw {impf.) (that) Epaminon- 
das (excelled ,/2or6re) in military affairs (sing,), (used solebai) 
to exhort the Thebans, that they should preter peace to war, 
(lest the service ne opera) of that general should be wanted. 
To him he says, " Thou deceivest thy countrymen (with that 
word verbo), (in dissuading them quod hos avocas) nom war : 
for thou recommendest slavery [under] the name (a6/.) (of 
peace oHi) ; for (peace pax) is procured by war. Therefore 
they, who wish to enjoy it (long diiitind),.oaght to be exercised 
in war. Wherefore, if ye wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
(you must use vobis utendum est) the camp, not the palestra. 
Agesilaus ceased not to help his country by whatsoever 
means he could. For when the Lacedsmonians (particularly 
pradpue) wanted {impf. subj^) money, he was the security 

Sdat,) to aQ {fdur,) who had revolted from the king, by whom 
pbtr,) being presented with a great [sum of} money, he re- 
lieved his country. (He obtained leave of impetrdvit a) Cras- 
sus, that he should have the same terms (sing,) of submission. 

iWith cum) these he shares the reward, and exhorts them that 
liey should remember [that] they [were] born free (and to 
command ei imperio). (With these hisce) omens, Catiline, 
with the highest proeperi^ to the republic, and with thy [own] 
ruin and destruction, and with the destruction of those who 
have joined themselves with thee [in] every wickedness and 
[in] parricide, go thou (to ad) [this] impious and abominable 
war. [Her] house is hid in the deep (recesses valhlms) of a 
cave, wanting (light sole), not pervious to any wind; sad, and 
very full of dfuggish cold, and which is always void (subf.) of 
fire, (abl.) always abounds (subj.) in darkness. 

Admit, e ommuwMim : wfoxp^ge, ayparStma ; tbe Median robe, vutU 
MtdHau; Median, {Medi)', ^ruards, (satdlUes): wanted, desidiro: 
I eoonyoMndest, eoiialto : exercised, ezeratdtit? .* ceased, <ie«u<o ; what- 
m)9veTme9n»,fuiemiqmeres: security, /me»i2£um : have, «<or,* terms, 
tamdUiot hesharM, commuiilco: prosperity, saltts; nun, pestit; de- 
•tmction, pmmu m; abominable, n^ntu .* deep, mi». , 



SYNTAX. 

Adam. — Rule 25 d& 62. 
Obs. 3 to Rule 7, and Obs. 1 to Rule 16. 
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MODEL. 



He rescued me from death. 
They take away friendship 
from life. Take us from these 
miseries. 

I did that, when I was con- 
sul. I bemg thy guide, tliou 
wilt be safe. 

I am tormented in my mind. 
His teeth are white, liis hair is 
red. 



My enemies have taken away 
from me my things, not myself. 
Begone then, and remove this 
terror froto me. 

I have received a consdatdry 
letter from Cassar, dated at Hi»- 
palis the last day of April. 

This speech being ended, he 
dismissed the council. 

CflBsar ordered the gates to be 
■hut, and the soldiers to depagt 
from the town, lest the inhabit- 
ants should receive any injury 
from the sokliers by night. 

And they solicit the other es- 
tates, that they should rather per- 
sist in chat liberty which they had 
received from their ancestors, 
tfaan to^ endure the Roman sla- 
ttry. 

The OermBtis, having heard 
11 



Eripuit me morti. 
Amicitiam e vita tollunt. 
Eripite nos ex miseriis. 

Me console, id feci. 
Me duce, tutus eris. 

Discrucior animi. 
Candet dentes, rubet ca- 
pillos. 



Exercise 55. 



Inimicus mens mens 
neut. plur. ego dai, non 
ego ipse adimo. duamdb- 
rem discedo, atque hie 
ego dat, timer eripio. 

A Csssar litteras accipM 
consolatorius, datus (ptiA 
KaL Mm, HispaU), 

Hie oratio habitus, oon^ 
cilium dimitto. 

Caesar porta claiKJk^ 
milesque ex oppTihim ex- 
eo jubeo, ne {quam not^) 
oppidanns a miles tDJnrii 
accipio. 

RelTquusque civitas sol- 
licito, ut malo permaneo 
in is libertas qui a majo- 
res accipio, qudm Roma^ 
nus gen, pbtr, servltutf per- 
fcro. 

Germanus, post teYgttMk 
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ft noifle behind them ; when thej 
saw their [families] slain, having 
thrown down their arms, and 
having forsaken their military 
standards, flew from the camp. 

When they had arrived at the 
confluence of the Meuse and 
Rhine, their flight being stopped, 
a great number being slain, the 
rest precipitated themselves into 
the river, and there, being over- 
come with fear and fatigue, and 
by the violence of the stream, 
they perished. 

As much money as the hus- 
bands receive with their wives, 
in the name of a dowry, so much 
of their own goods, a calculation 
being made, they join to that 
fortune ; a joint account of all 
this money is kept, and its inter- 
est preserved. 

Theutomatus, king of the Age- 
nois, being suddenly surprised 
in his tent, as he reposed himself 
at noon, the upper part of his bo- 
dy being naked, his horse being 
wounded, scarcely escaped from 
the hands of the plundering sol- 
diers. 

He wits grieving in mind, he 
trembled as to his limbs, he tor- 
mented himself inwardly, and was 
lick in mind^more than in body. 



clamor auditus ; qnum 
suus interiicio inf, pass. 
video impf. subj., arma ab- 
jecttts,signumquc militaris 
rel ictus, sui ex castra ejicio. 
Cluum ad confluens 
Mosa et Rhenus pervenio 
subf.f fags, desperatus, 
magnus numerus interfec- 
tus, relTquus sui in flumen 
prsBcipTto, atque ibi tinior, 
lassitudo, et vis flumen op- 
pressus nom, pereo. 

Quantus pecunia i^/tir. 
vir ab uxor, dos nomen, 
accipio, {tcmtas) ex suus 
bonum, sstimatio factus, 
cum dos plur, communi- 
co ; {con^unctim ratio) ha- 
beo hie omnis pecunia, 
fructusque servo {servan- 
tur). 

Theutomatus,- rex Nitio- 
briges, subito in taberna- 
cijlum* oppressus, ut meri- 
dies conquiesco/?Ac2>/'., su- 
perior corpus gen, pars 
nudatus, vidneratus equus, 
vix sui ex manus prsdans 
miles eripio impf, subj. 

Doleo. animus aM., tre 
mo artus acc,^ animus ^^n. 
sui ango, et s^roto ani- 
mus abL, magis qiiitm 
corpus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He could (perf.) take away safety from good [men]. Q, 
Titurius Sabinus with (the his) forces, which he had received 
fromCesar, {cx>mes pervenit) into the borders of the Unelli. To 
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take away from another (dot.) is both contrary to justice and 
against nature. He plucks the sword [from] the scabbard. 
FinaJJy (that it was better presstdre) to be killed in battle 
than not to recover [thoir] former renown in war (gen.) and 
the liberty which they received (subj.) from [their] ancestors. 
Caesar, (having sent pramisso) his cavalry, follows [with] all 
his forces. These things being transacted, all Gaul being sub- 
dued, so great an opinion of this war (prevailed perldta est, 
among ad) the barbarians, that ambassadors were sent (inpf. 
subj.) to Ciesar from the nation^ which (lived incoUrent) be- 
yond the Rhine, who promised {impf, subj.) (that they would 
give him hostages, and submit to his commands se obskles 
daturas y imperdtafacturas). And now the day had shorten- 
ed the (mid-day medias) shadows of things, and the sun was 
distant (equally ex aquo) [from] either (extremity of heaven 
metd). O Pyramus, she exclaimed, what calamity has taken 
thee from me {dot.) 1 He converted the earth {pktr.) into 
the form of a sea, and took away (the harvests opes) [from] 
the husbandmen. I have received from Aristocritus three 
letters, which I have nearly obliterated with [my] tears. 
(Thou actest facts) absurdJy, (to torment qui angas) thyself 
in mind {gen.). 

To take away, aufiro: to take away, detr&ko; contrary to, (aUe- 
nvma): he plucks, eripio : finally, postr€md ; battle, actes: being 
transacted, ^ej^u^; being subdued, pacdtus: a aesk, /return: to oblite- 
rate, ddeo. 

PHRASES. 

1. I am not in fault. 2. He 1. Vaco culpa (abl). 

attends to philosophy. S. I am 2. Vaco philosophia (dot.). 

not at leisure. 4. He stripped 3. Non vaco (Spars, ego 

him of his goods. dot.). 4. Exuo is bonum. 

1. To set out where the walls 1. Urbs designo ara- 
of a city should be. 2. To de- trum (abl.) or moenia de- 
molish a town. signo sulcus (a6/.). 2. Im- 

primo mums (dat.pl.) ho»- 
tilis (ace.) aratrum (ace.) 

1. To run through so many l.Fungortotpericulum, 
dangers, and to die. 2. To be et fuugor fatum. 2. Sol- 
free from the obligation of an oath, vo religio sacramentum. 

1. To lose one's labour, not 1. Opera abutor, non 

without a cause. 2. I would injuria (abl.). 2. Paucus 



IM LATIN EXERCISES. 

•peak a little with thee, and will (abL pi.) (i^) volo, et paii- 
toU it briefly. cus {abL pL) do. 

1. To come to be a man. 2. 1. Excedo ex ephebus 
Hear me a little; I have just (pi). 2. Ausculto paiicas 
cause to be angry. {abL pL)', jus {abL) {Iras' 

cor.) 

To go to law, and swear with Lis {ace. pL) sequor, 

a safe conscience. et liquidus {abL sing.) juro. 

To sit still and do nothing, Compressus {abL pL) 

and to grow stiff. manus {abL pL) sedco, et 

congelo ptium (cAL) 
To have two strings to one's Duplex spes {(xbL)utot, 
bow, and to guess right. et conjectura {abL) con- 

sequor. 

Recapitulatory Exercise. 

Ye have before [your] eyes Catiline, that most audacious 
of men. And now the (high summa) tops of the villages (at a 
distance procul) smoke. The friendship of Orestes and Pyr 
lades (acquired adepta est) immortal fame (among posteritgr 
apud posteros). The greatest of benefits are those which 
we receive from our parents. (No beast tudla belluarum) is 
wiser than the elephant. There is no one of us without fault. 
Ripheus (also et) falls, (who qui units) was the most just 
(among in) the Trojans, and (the strictest in integrity ^/'rt;a»> 
tissimus <Bqui). Orgetorix was by far the noblest and richest 
(among apud) the Swiss. O harp ! the ornament of Phoebus, 
and acceptable at the banquets of supreme Jupiter. (Some 
pars) think [that] a thousand verses like mine {gen.) might 
be spun out in a day. Diogenes, being asked at what age a 
wife may be taken, said, " By young men not as yet, by old 
men never." He drew a ditch of twenty feet with perpen- 
dicular sides. The goats themselves shall bring hom,e their 
udders, distended with milk. Aurora opened the purple 
doors and (the courts atria) full of roses. And around the 
Trojan matrons [stand] dishevelled [as to their] hair, (accord- 
ing to custom de more). What is more shameful or more 
base than an effeminate man ? CaVus Laelius, when an ill-born 
feUow said to him [that] he was unworthy of his ancestors, 
replied, " But, by Hercules, thou art not unwortliy of Ihine." 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a (most 
virulent acerrtmo) enemy ; your powef [has Iwenl betrayed ; 
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the republic (has been set to sale vendKs fint) at oome and 
abroad. It is more laborious to conquer one's self than an 
enemy. (The more quo) ignorant any one [is], (the more eo) 
impudent. The longer Simonides considered the nature of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. This con- 
dition [was] so much the more grievous to them, by how 
much it was the later. He pays to me the money with his own 
hand. To every one his own verses are the most beautiful. 
We have seen the breast (of thee tuum), a simple man. He 
drew two weapons out of his arrow-bearing quiver, of differ- 
ent workmanship : the one drives away love, the other causes 
love. He acquired to himself the greatest glory. I hate a 
wise man, who is not wise to himself In all things, the 
agreement of all nations is (tohe thoVLghi putanda) the law of 
nature. It is [the duty] of soldiers to obey their general. It 
is [the part] of a magnanimous man, [in] agitated affairs, (to 
pardon conservare) the multitude, [and] to punish the guilty. 
Propitious [virgin], pity, I pray, the son and the sire; for 
thou canst [effect] all [things]. (It is the part of a Roman 
Romdnum est) to act and to suffer bravely (ac^, neut plur.). 
He condemns his son-in-law of wickedness. He was charg^ 
with this crime in the assembly by his enemies. He assassin- 
ates Polydorus, and by violence (possesses j^o^t^ur) his gold 
(cAL). Thou art accustomed to forget nothing (but nisi) in- 
juries {(zcc), (Wherefore quippe) all, forgetting their wives 
{gen.) and children, and (their distant longinqua a damo) 
warfare, (regarded ducehcmt) the Persian gold, and the wealth 
of the whole East, as now their own plunder (ctcc) ; nor (did 
they think of meminerant) the war and the dangers, bat 
of [these] riches. No man can serve pleasure and virtue (at 
the same time simul). (But most of the youth catSrumju- 
ventus plerdque especially nuxnmh of the nobility nobiKum) 
h.yomed~ {impf. sing.) the undertakings of Catiline. I envy 
not indeed Uie good fortune or condition of any citizen or 
feUow-soldier ; nor do I wish, by depressing another, (to ex- 
alt extuKsse) myself They often advise her that she should 
moderate [her] love, (dot.) and apply consolation to [her] inat- 
tentive (lit. deaf) mind. i£neas commands [his] associates to 
bend [their] course, and to turn [their] prows [towards] land; 
and joyous (he enters succedit) the shsuly river. Compare ye 
this peace (with cum) that war. We have {est put for kabefif 
ripe apples. I have a pipe (composed eompacta) oi seviji 
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unequal (reeds cicutis). The sea is a destruction to greedy 
' manners. To these [men] ease, riches, (desirable optaruUB) 
to others, were a buroen and misery. Hunger teaches a man 
many [things]. Can I teach thee letters? How many more 
men have been destroyed by the violence of men, that is, by 
wars and seditions, than by every (other reliqud) calamity! 
Never shall he disconcert me (by his measures consilio), never 
(shall he baffle pervertet) me by any artifice I Thrice had 
Achilles dragged Hector roUnd the Trojan walls, and was 
selling the breathless corpse for gold. The eager man bought 
it (for as much as tanti quanti) Pythius wished, Hephaestion 
was dead (whom^em unum) Alexander, (as quod) might be 
easily understood, had valued very highly. All are rich, say 
the Stoics, who can enjoy (the air caUo) and the earth. Go 
from the city, Catiline, free the republic firom fear ; go, if thou 
waitest for that word, into banishment. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than thy tongue. He rescued me [from] death 
{dot.). This speech (being ended habitd), he dismissed the 
council. CsBsar ordered the gates to be shut, and the sol- 
diers to depart from the town, lest the inhabitants should re- 
ceive any injury from the soldiers by night. These things 
being transacted, all Gaul (being pacified pacdtd)^ so great 
an opinion of this war prevailed among the barbarians, that 
ambassadors were sent to Caesar from the nations which lived 
beyond the Rhine, (who quie) promised that they would 
give him hostages, (and submit to his commands imperdta 
jacturas). 



, ^ '{ 

PASSIVE VERBS. 

MODEL. 

/He was condemned for Proditidnis est dam- 
treason. Small things are com- natus. Parva magnis 
pared with great. ^ conferuntur. 

* Whatover is the aecusaUve after an active verb must be the nom- 
iiuUive to it after a passive verb., whilst the other case is retained an- 
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He will be beloved by us. Anobisdnigetur. lion 
I am not understood by any intelLgor ulli. 
one. 

What will become of my De fratre quid fiet ? 
brotlier? 

Exercise 56. 

He [AlcibilLdes] was educat- Educo' perf. in domii» 

ed in the house of Pericles, in- Pericles, erudio a Socrir 

structed by Socrates. To him tes. Hie, honor ^en.ergOy 

[Thrasybulus], by way of re- corona a populus datus 

spect, a crown was given by the sum. 
people. 

Perdiccas is slain at the river Perdiccas apud flumen 

der the government of the verb, and cannot become its nomin»' 
tive; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Do tibi LiBRUH. Datur tibi liecr. 

Narras fabulam surdo. Surdo fabola narratur. 

Capitis SUM condemnsinjint. Capitis ille est condemnatus. 

Pateram vijio implevit. Vino pater i est impleta. 

When there are ttoo accusatives, that of the person becomes the 
nominative; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Docebat puxros grommatiGam. Pueki docebantu.r grammaticam. 

It is therefore to be remembered, that nothing but that which is in 
the accusative after the active verb, whether denoting a person or a 
thing, can be the nominative to the verb in the passive voice ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Persuadeo hoc tibi. Hoc tibi persuadetur, not Tu persuaderis. 

Hoc tibi dizi. Hoc tibi dictum est, not Dictus es. 

In the expression Tu dictus eSf tu denotes the subject of discourse, 
or the person of whom, not the person to whom, information is gir- 
en. Hence it is, that, if a verb does not govern the accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no passive, unless impersonally ; thus we 
eay, Resisto tibi, and cannot, therefore, say Tu resisteris, but Tibi rs- 
ifistitur. See more on this subject in Grant's Institutes, p. 210. 

To this we may add, that the nominative to the active verb must be 
■^ ablative with a or a6 after the passive verb ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Atma fecit Vulcanus JtekiUi. Arma facta sunt AcktUi a Vulcaho. 
Romulus condidit Romam. noma condita est a Romulo. 
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N9e by Seleucos and' Antigo- 
nus. We are not (as it has b^n 
excellently - written by Plato) 
bom for ourselves alone. 

They were required by the 
king [Darius] to burn the bod- 
ies of the dead, rather than to 
bury them in the ground. Being 
impeached for this crime, and 
acquitted by the votes of his 
judges, he [Lysander] was sent 
to. the . relief of the Orchomeni- 
ans, and slain by the Thebans 
at Haliartus. 

Having entered upon his man- 
IkxkI, he [Alcibiades] was be- 
loved by many ; amongst them 
by Socrates, of whom Plato 
makes mention in his Sympo- 
sium. 

The wall [was] common to 
either house; it was clefl by a 
small chink, which it had got 
when it was first built. This 
flaw [was] observed by no one 
for many ages. 

He [iEneas] shrouded in a 
cloud, wonderful to be spoken, 
passes through the midst, and 
mingles with the people, nor is 
he seen by any one. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being banished his coun- 
try for the crime of having tak- 
en gold of Harpalus, was in exile 
at Megara. He is recalled from 
banishment by a ship sent to meet 
[him] by the Athenians. 

What will become of me ? I 
would rather be plundered than 
set to sale, or lashed by the re- 
bukes of all [men]. 



Nilus interiicio a Seleo- 
cus et Antigcnus. (Ut 
prsBclare scribo a Plato) 
non ego dot. sol am nasco. 
Mortuus corpus cremo 
potius q'uam terra obruo a 
rex jubeo itnpf, Accusa- 
tus hie crimen obL, judex- 
que absolutus sententia, 
Orchomenii dot. missus 
subsidium dat., occido a 
Thebani apud Haliartus. 



(Ineunie) adolescentia, 
amo perf, a multus ; in is 
a Socrates, de quis men- 
tio facio Plato in Sympo- 
sium. 

Paries domus commu- 
nis {ntrique) ; fissus sum 
impf, tenuis rima, qui du- 
coolim, cum fio imjif. sitbj. 
Is yitium nullus dixt. per 
ssBculum longus noto. 

Infero .pres. sui ace. 
septus nebula, mirabilis 
neut (dictu), per medius 
plur, misceoque vir, neque 
cerno uUu^s dot. 

Demosthenes, Atheni- 
ensis orator, pulsus patria, 
ob crimen acceptus ab 
Harpalus aurum, Megara 
abLpbtr. exulo. Revoco 
ab ex ilium navis obviim 
missus ab Atheniensis. 

Quis de ego fio? Mak> 
compilo quim veneo (o»- 
nire); aut vapulo senno 
omnis. 
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Sometimes the preposition a, ab, or abs is omitted. 

Thou shalt be described by Scribo Varius, Meoni- 

Varius, the soaring [imitator] of us carmen ales abl.^ for- 

MsBonian verse, as brave, and tis, et hostis victor. 
the conqueror of thy enemies. 

The huntsman, unmindful of Maneo sub JupTt^ fri- 
his tender wife, stays in the cold gidus venator, tener con- 
air, whether a hind is seen by jux immemor, seu video 
his faithful hounds, or a Marsian perf. catulus cerva fidelis, 
boar has broken through his seu rumpo teres MarsuB 
well-wrought toils. aper plagie. 

• 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A boar is oflen held (by a small a nan magna) dog. He is 
]iraised by some, he is blamed by others. They do not know 
[that] these [things] (are taught esse prtBcepta) by them. I 
am neither heard nor seen by any one (dot,). For neither 
are we thus (formed generdti) by nature, that we should seem 
(pres. subj.) to be made {{ox cid) sport and jesting ; but rather 
for severity and for certain greater and graver (pursuits studia). 
(The Phocensians PAoceiise5), thereto, when they were de- 
prived {impf. subj.) of their lands, children, and wives, (their 
case rebtis) being desperate, (seized accupaaere) the temple 
itself of Apollo, at Delphi, (one quadam) Philomelus [being] 
their leader, as if angry with the god. The house (was 
valued licebat) at a great price. He says [that] it was (a scan- 
dalous thing indignum) [that their] wars should not be finish- 
ed, but {bought off redimi) : and [that] the enemy (should be 
repulsed submoveri) [by] a price, not [by] arms. [By] 
these words he exhorts the king, [nowj alienated firom 
Tissaphernes {fiat.), that he should choose {pres. subj.) Conon 
{Conona) the Athenian, commander of the naval war, in the 
place of him, who, (having lost tunissd) his country [in] the 
war, was in banishment at Cyprus {gen.). Although he is 
(a villain scelestus), he will not commit (any thing to-day Aoc^te 
unquam) that he should be beaten {pres. subj.) again. (He 
is made creatur) at first prajtor, (soon after mox) general, by 
the Murgantini, (with apud) whom he was in banishment, 
[from] a hatred of the Syracusaqs. 
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Adam. — ^Rule 30. &^ Obs. 3 to Rule 3. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



MODEL. 

1 wish to know. Being or- 
dered to break the league. He 
was then worthy to be loved. 
It is time to go. 



Scire velim. Jussus 
confundere foedus. Erat 
turn dignus amari. Tem- 
pos est abire. 



Exercise 57. 



Who could deceive a lover? 
Fortune can take away riches, 
not the mind. Nor indeed are 
all soils able to bear all [things]. 

Remember to preserve an 
even mind in difficult circum- 
stances. One house is demolish- 
ed; but not one* house [only] 
was worthy to perish. Wretched 
me ! Lest thou shouldest fall on 
thy face, or the thorns should 
tear thy legs, unworthy to be 
hurt. 

Being desirous to give [him] 
wounds in his tall neck, he 
broke his sword. And now [it 
is] time to loose the foaming 
necks of the horses. It is a vir- 
tue to have abstained from things 
that please us. 

All [things] pass away, ex- 
cept the love of God. But since 
there is so great a desire to 
know our misfortunes, and brief- 
ly to hear the last fate of Troy, 
I will begin. 

Then thus [she began] to 
speak, and to relieve my cares 
with these words. Amd-the clan- 



Quis fallo possum imj>f, 
su&z'.amans? Fortunaopes 
aufero, non animus pos- 
sum. Nee vero terra fero 
omnis omnis possum. 

i£quus memini {me- 
mento) res in arduus ser- 
vo mens. Occido unus 
domus; sed non domus 
unus pereo dignus sum. 
Ego ace. miser ace. ! Ne 
pronus fem. cado** ptes. 
subj.y indignusve Isedo 
crus seco sentis. 

(Cupiens) altus do vul- 
nus collum, ensis frango. 
Et jam tempus equus fu- 
mans solve collum. Sum 
virtus placitus abL phtr. 
abstineo bonus abl. plur. 

Omnis prsBtereo praeter 
amo* Deus. Sed si tan- 
tus amor casus cognosco 
noster, et breviter Troja 
supremus audio labor, in- 
cipio. 

Tum sic (affdri), et 
cura hie demo dictum. 
( Tyrrhenusque) tuba mtt- 



* Here the infinitive is used for a substantive. 
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gor of the Tuscan trumpet [be- 
gan] to sound through the air. 

Turnus [begins], by slow de- 
grees, to retreat from the fight, 
and to make towards the river, 
and that part which is bounded 
by the stream : so much more 
fiercely the Trojans [continue] 
to press on him with loud ac- 
claim^ and to . form a band 
[around him]. 

Then a dreadful scene [ap- 
peared] over all the open plains : 
some pursued, some fled, some 
were slain, some taken : horses 
and men were mixed together in 
confusion ; and many, having 
received wounds, could neither 
fly nor lie still : they but endeav- 
oured to rise, and sunk down 
helpless: finally, all parts, as 
far as sight could reach, were 
covered with darts, arms, dead 
bodies; and, amidst all, the 
ground stained with blood. 



gio per (athiSfd) claib* 

gor- 

Turnus paulatim exce- 

do pugna, et fluvius peto, 
ac pars qui cingo atnnls : 
(acrius hoc) Teucri cla- 
mor incumbo magnus, et 
glomero manus. 



Turn spectaculum hor- 
ribilis in campus patens : 
sequor,* fiigio ; occido, 
capio; equus, atque vir 
afllictus: ac multus, vul- 
nus acceptus, neque fiigio 
(posse), neque quies ace. 
patior*; nitor modo ac 
statim concido^ : postre 
mo omuis neut.plur. (quit) 
visum sum impf. constra- 
tus telum, arma, ^cadaver^ 
et (inter ea) humus infec- 
tus sanguis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I desire to learn. (I was just able jcon potSram) to touch 
[i. e. reach] the slender boughs from the earth. And if 
thaa canst (stay awhile quid cessdre), rest under the shade 
The hills begin (to recede se suhducere), and, by an easy de- 
clension, to sink their ridge [down] as far as the water. She 
used to play, attended with Tyriap virgins. He rejoiced 
(impf^) to wander in unknown places, [and] to see unknown 
rivers. Poets either wish to profit or to delight. We are 
(many numeri), and born to consume (the fi'uits of the earth 
Jruges). And ye are prepared to serve rather than to con^ 
mand. (Except prceter) lamentationf ; -except ^leaking. 
Both flourishing [in their] ages ; Arcadians both; and equal 

* CtepfrurU is understood before these infinitives, 
t The infinitiTe is to be ased in this place. 
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Id nn; and ready to reply. We, (id trembling haste pamdiyf 
[began] to shudder with fear, and (to brush escculere) the 
Blazing locks, and to quench the holy fire {phr,) (with 
feantain*water fontibus). (At parting discessu) the oxen 
[began] to low, and all the grove to be filled with complaints, 
and the hills (to be deserted re&'ngut) (in consecyuence of the 
ciiesclaMre). 



Adam. — ^Rule 31« 

PABTICIPLESy GERUNDS, AND SUPINES 



MODEL. 

Bringing presents. Air want- 
ing light. Weary of his own 
sloth. 

We must make use of our 
age. To Consult the oracles of 
Phoebus. 



Dona ferentes. Lucis 
egens aer. Pertaesum 
ignaviam suam.^ 

Utendum est state. 
Scitatum oraciila Phoebi. 



Exercise 58. 



In vain shall we beware of 
the south-wind, pernicious in 
autumn to our health. For a se- 
lect [number] went from all the 
ships soliciting peace. 

And now indeed I yield, and, 
loathing combats, I renounce 
[them]. He, abhorring riches, 
inhabited the woods, and the 
country. 

The Germans are mortally 
bated by the Romans. They fre- 
quent houses, not woods, and, 
bating the light, fly in the night. 

She offends with me, and, 
Hating all the race of men, wan- 
dered upon the mountains, em- 
ployed in the exercises of IKana. 



Frustri per autumnus 
jdur. nocens ^corpus plur. 
metuo auster. Cunctus 
nam lectus navis eo impf, 
orans venia. 

£t nunc cedo equTdem, 
pugnaque ace, exosaafem,, 
relinquo. Ille perosus 
(tfpes)^ silva et ms pbtr. 
eoW impf, 

Germanus Rcmianus 
dot. perosus sum. Tec- 
tumque non sylva celebro, 
luxque ace, perosus fetm. 
nox vok)*. 

OfTensusque ego gen,^ 
genus omnis perosus vir, 
mons erro inipf,^ oper&tos 
stodium Diana* 
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Ilad I not been sick of mar- 
riage and the nuptial torch, to 
this one frailty 1 miglit perhaps 
give way/ 

In the meantime, Daedalus, 
growing weary of Crete and his 
long exile y and touched by the 
love of his native soil, was shut 
up by the sea. 

[There was] a piny wood by 
me many years beloved ; it was 
a wood on a lofty mountain, em- 
bowered with gloomy firs, and 
the maples' shady boughs, whith- 
er they brought me sacred offer- 
inors. 

Reflect daily [that] thou 
shouldest resist anger. 1 am 
transported with the desire of 
seeing your fathers. 

Nor have I now any hope of 
seeing rtiy ancient country, nor 
my pleas: ng children, and my 
much beloved sire. 

I shall not see the proud seats 
of the Myrmidons and Dolopians, 
nor will go to serve the Grecian 
dames. 

He had come either to besiege 
thy house, or had laid snares for 
the senate. 



Si non pertaesus ntuf. 
thalimus gtu, tsdaque 
i^fiiissit,) hie unns culpa 
forsan possum perf, suc- 
cumbo. 

Daedilus interest (Crr- 
tcn) longu&que perrsus 
exilium, tactusque solum 
natilis amor, cUusus sum 
impf. pellgus. 

Pineus sylva ego mul- 
tus dilectus per annus ; lu- 
cus in arx sum ptrf, sum- 
mus, quo sacrum plur, 
fero itnpf, nigrans picea, 
sing, trabsque obscurus 
acernus. 

Quotidie meditor (rc- 
sistenduni) sum iracun- 
dia. Efforo studium pater 
vester video. 

Nee ego dat. jam spes 
uUus video patria anti- 
quus, nee dulcis natus, 
cxoptatusque parens. 

Non ego Myrmidon 
sedes DolSpesve super bus 
aspicio, aut Graius servio 
supine mater eo. 

Is aut domus tuus op- 
pugno venio, aut insidiae 
sen a tus facio. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A direful pestilence fell [on my] people {plur,) [from] the 
anger of unjust Juno, hating (a country named firom her 
TVf^ dittos a peilire terras). (He frequents rofit) the pools 
and spreading lakes, and, hating fire, selected the rivers con- 
trary to flames (to dwell in guis rolat). Wars detested by- 
mothers. Demetrius, weary of a private though opulent life, 
(privately tacHus) meditates flight into the kingdom. For 
in] a short time after, hating Agathocles, his son, whom he 
12 
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had appointed (as successor in surressicnrm) of [his] kin^- 
cloni, by whom he hud prcis|)eroiisly carried on many war^, 
tun oniy (beyond what is usual with a father, Lut with otlier 
men ^Hitnum virum ttiam humunnm ultra nwriw), (dcstroye<i 
ihiirjecit) [him by] })oison, (by liis a^eut Arsiuuo uuiuurd 
Arsinpe)^ [iasj stqMUother. 



Adam. — Rule 32. 

THE CONSIBUCTION OF GERUNDS. 

MODEL. 



I ^-w^ -™— ^m- ^amm 

We must deliberate. The 
Inst of |)ower. Paper useiul 
(or writing. For imitation. By 
doing nothing. By enjoying. 
A boy tit lor sustuiiung labour. 



Deliberandum est no- 
bis. Dominandi cup do. 
Charta utjlis scribtndo. 
Ad iniitandum. Ndiil 
agendo. Fruendo. Puer 
perpetiendo lab^ri ido- 
ueus. 



Exercise 59. 



Tht Gerund in dum with the verb est. 

Ab is sum diligcnti^s 
decl.no. Carter HGt. nou 
icodv) nihil ignosco, sied 
etiani acriter sum resisto. 



Wc must carefully turn away 
from them. The other [accus- 
ers] must not only not be pardon- 
ed, but they must be opposed vig- 
orously. 

Nor indeed are they to be re- 
garded, who will advtnce thi.t 
we should be very angry with 
our enemies, and will judge this 
to be [the part] of a brave und 
heroic spirit. 

We must take care, lest the 
punishment be greater than the 
crime; and lest some be ques- 
tioned only, and others punished 
for the same misdemeanors. 

We shoidd take care that the 
''*»pctites may be obedient to re**- 



Fec verj (audirndi), 
qui graviter irascor ininu- 
cus puto, (idqfif) mag- 
nc^nimus et fortis vir sum 
censeo. 

Caveo sum etiam, ne 
magnus pcena quAm cul- 
pa ium; et ne idem de 
causa alius plector, alius 
ne appello quidem. 

Efticio* a^tem sum, ut 
appct.tus ratio obedio, is- 
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mn, neither shouIJ they ru|| be- qn3 (tec, nccfic nRecaint 
fore It, not through sbiti an J pns, sub\ nee propter pi- 
hedvinds^ disregar J it : and the gritia^ aut igntivia de». ro : 
mini shoul J be trdnquil, anJ free 
fro^ all d.stur jauje. 



sjinq.ia pris, subj. tran- 
quilljs, atque omnia per- 
tarbLtio animus pjur. cw- 
reo. 



The Gerund 

Ppon which account these 
men, beinj fani of war, were 
affiited With great grief. But 
thera is ons time for soiicitlnj, 
another for prosecuting. 

Ha has those aocwsers, who 
[have] not [been prompted] to 
this impaachmeat by the grudge 
of [p3rsonJ] resentments, but 
who have baan driwn into these 

I 

resftiitmsiits by their zeal for im- 
pndchin^. 

Servius hera embarked with 
me in the city warfire of giving 
opinions, pleading causes, anJ 
dr.iwinj contracts, [a business] 
fall of perplexity and vexation. 

This they the more easily 
p3rformed a great part of the 
summer. Because our ships were 
kept back by storms, an J the 
dan (er of sailing was very great 
in the vast and open sea, in hi^h 
tiJes* and where there were few 
or no ports. 



in 



tli. 



Quis dc cansa homo« 
bello cupidus, magnus do- 
lor afficio imp/. 8ed sJius 
tempus fTum peto, alius 
perbequor. 

Habeo is accusntor, non 
qui odium inimcitia ad 
(a cu andun)^ sed qui 
studium accuso ad ini- 
micitia descendo impf, 
subj, 

Servian h'C sequor ego 
cum hie urb* nus militia 
a r. respondeo, scribo, ca- 
veo, \yldnus/em. acf. soli- 
citijdo ac stom'ichus. 

Hie mut, (eo) facTl^ 
comp, fjicio impf. magnus 
pars a r. a^tas. Qu>d 
noeter navis tcmpeftus de- 
tineo^ impf.^ summusque 
difficuhas navigo sum 
impf. vastus atque apertus 
mare, magnus sestus, ra- 
rus aM. ac prop} nullas 
portus ahl. 



Tlie ger. in do dot. and abL; and in dum. 

Nature has given the frogs Natjra do rana cnia 

legs adapted to swimmin?. aptus natandum. 

This is common to study and - Hip sum comm'nis 

writinj, that a good state of edisco ct scribo, quid Lo- 
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fkealth contributes greatly ^ 
both. 

I found it more by wanting 
than by enjoying [it]. He ren- 
dered the sea secure, by chasing 
the pirates. 

We are both wearied, I in 
being beaten, and he in beating. 

Thou art a facetious man, 

fraceful in persuading, and 
come] from the schools accom- 
plished and polite. 

The short time of our exis- 
tence is long enough to live 
well. 

Aspis prepares the Pisidians, 
with those whom he had with 
him, for a resistance. 

It is not' to be wondered at, if, 
upon behaving himself thus, 
both his life was secure, and his 
death afRicting. 

They began by railing at the 
senate to incense the common 
people, then by being prodigal, 
and by promising, to inflame 
them the more. 

Thus being superior in num- 
ber, if they could not check the 
enemies from pursuing, they at- 
tacked [them] upon their divid- 
ing in rear or flank. 



nus valetiido plunmum 
uterque conf ero j»re5. subj. 

Careo mag.s intelllgo 
qu m fruor. Maritimos 
praedo consector, mare tu- 
tus reddo. 

Ego vapulo, ille verbe- 
ro, usque am bo defessus 
sum. 

Sum homo facetus, ad 
persuadeo concinnus, per- 
fectus, politus e schola 
sing. 

Brevis tempus stas sa- 
tis sum longus ad bene 
vivo. 

Aspis comparo (Pist* 
das), cum is qui sui cum 
habeo imjpf. adresisto. 

Minime sum (mirtm- 
dum),su'i gero, si et vita, is 
sum pcrf, securus et mors 
acerbus. 

Coepi senatus crimTnor, 
plebs exagito, dein largioi 
atque polliceor magis in- 
cendo. 

Ita numcrus prior, si a 
perscquor hostis deterreo 
nequeo phipf. disjectus 
mc. plur, ab tergum aut 
latus plur» circumvenio 
impf. 



Adam. — ^Rule 36. 



What rule hadst thou in valu- 
ing corn? There will be one 
consul, and he cm{)loyed, not in 
prosecuting the war, but in pro- 
viding a colleague. 



Qui modus tu exunperf, 
frumentum ( lestimandi ? ) 
Unus sum consul, et is non 
in administro helium, sed 
in suilicio coUtga occupa- 



tus. 
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All [thin-^s] are to be ^ laid 
down; proved, and explained ; 
the charge must nr>t only be 
opened, but also set off nobly and 
copiously. 

For the danger is, lest by the 
disorderly behaviour of our sol- 
diers, an opportunity" may be giv- 
en to LysanJer of cutting off our 
army. 

All these [things] were to be 
done by C;Bsar in a moment ; the 
fliT to be hun^ out, which was 
the si^nil when it behoved them 
to bs ready in arms ; the battle to 
be pro3ljLim2d by trumpet; the 
soldiers to be recsillad from their 
work ; those who were gone at 
some distaflse J|Lthe purpose of 
fet^hinj matengra for the ram- 
parts, to be serfflfer ; the army to 
be drawn up; the soldiers to be 
en:50Jraged; the si^n [of battlej 
to be given. 

And also goin^ to another part 
for the sake of encouraging [his 
men] he found them euTaging. 
So great was the want of time, 
and so eager the desire of the en- 
emies to fijht, that time was 
wanting not only for fixing the 
standards, but even for putting on 
their helmets,, and drawing off the 
covers from the targets. Into 
whatso3ver part any one accident- 
ally came from his work, or what- 
ever colours he first espied, he 
ranked hhnself under them, lest 
in seeking his own [company] he 
should lose the opportunity of 



Dico, dcmonstro, cxplT- 
ro sum omnis : causa non 
sol m cxpono scd etiam 
gra!v t!r, copies ^qu3 ago 
sum. 

Periculum sum enim n? 
immodertia miles noster^ 
occasio do Lysander n3L>- 
ter opprimo excrcitus. 

Caesair dat ornnis anus 
tempus obL sum impf. ago; 
v8xillamprop'>no, qui sum 
inpf, insigo3, quum ad 
arma {canturri oporterct) ; 
signum tuba do ; ab opus 
revoco miles; qui pauilj 
longius, ag(;er peto causa 
abi.^ftroz^Q phipf. accer- 
so ; acies instruo ; miles 
cohort(Nr ; signum do. 



frghting. 



Atque item in alter pars 
ace, cohortor causa {pre* 
ffctus)^ pugnans occurro. 
Tempus tantus sum prrf» 
exiguitas, hostisque tarn 
paritus ad dimtco animu^p 
ut, non modo ad insign^ 
accommodo, sed etiam ad 
galea induo, scutumqun 
tegmentum dctri ho, tem- 
pus desum perf, sub\ 
{(^uant quisqUi) in pars 
ace. ab opus casus <z6/. de- 
venioy quisque signum pr'h' 
mvantut.piur. conspicio; 
ad hie consto ; ne, in quro- 
ro suus, pugno tempus di- 
mitto. 
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ENdLISH TO BE Tt'^RNED INTO LATIN. 

Gerund in di. 

(We shoald check frfutaremus) that license of scandal iz* 
ing. I say these [things] for the sake of defending, not boast- 
ing [of him]. 1 speak (of the bent de impetu) of [his] raind, of 
[his] desire of conquering, of the ardour (of his* mind mentis 
for ad) glory. But I will say nothing (by way causa) of 
comparison. To Milo [there was] no power of staying, not 
only was perf. [there] cause (for going cxevndi), but e^en a 
necessity. The power of giving lands* to his cut-throats. 

Gerund in do. 

Idle [persons] are soon discouraged (from a) learning. Vice 
is nourished, and lives by being concealed, ^eed is useful 
for sowing. It jvas not my design (to spend my fortunate lei- 
sure bonum otium conterere) in idleness and sloth, nor indeed 
mtent (on employing my time atdtem agere) [in] cultivating 
land, or [in] hunting, [or in similar] seMp offices. The 
mind of man is nourished by learning and^^king. 

Gerund in dum. 

(I must govern my moderandum est mhi) tongue. I must 
live well. Ready to hear. We must pray (that we may have 
ut sit) a sound mind in a sound body. How many express 
pictures of the bravest men have the Greek and Latin writers 
left to us, not only (to contemplate ad intuendum), but also 
to imitate ? Here, soldiers, [you] must conquer or die. . But 
Antigonus delivered Eumenes [when] dead to his relaticms 
to be buried. The soldiers (dat,) (were at once eattem 
simul erat it) [to] leap (from de) the ships, stand (in the 
water injluctibus), and fight with the enemies. 

Gerunds are elegantly turned into participles in dus, agree- 

iiig with their substantives, 

Arist'des was chosen (to appoint qui constitueret) how much 
money every city should give (for €ui) the building of fleets, and 
the raising of armies. And to these he gives (an order nrgih 
tium) that unarmed they should go (pres, subj,) to Dion 

* Here the gerund in di is followed by a genitive plaral agtCrum^ 
Instead ofagros tlie accusative. Ols. to ger. in di. 
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fas \Tsic lit) they seemed (im^, suhj,^ to come for the sake 
of speaking with him conveniendi e;tis). Many (principal 
men principes) of the city fled [from] Rome, not (so much tarn) 
for- the sake (of their own preservation *sui conservancU as 
guim) of baffling thy designs. They chose that day (to ad) 
harass their enemies, and to free the city, on which (the chief 
mcuimi) magistrates were used (per/,) (to feast together simui 
epuldri). And (as qu^d) the enemies (were not farther off than 
non longiiis aberant quim quo di dart might be thrown telum 
adjici posset), he gave the signal of beginning the battle. (The 
chief place summa) of command, and of managing the war, (was 
given permissa est) by common consent to Cassivellaunus. (He 
both executed et pr(BsfdbcU) the office (plur.) of a general (in 
drawing up in appeUandis) and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
of a soldier in the fi;;ht. Wherefore the labour in defending 
this [man] is particularly mine : (but the zeal studiura vrro) in 
preserving {gen,) the man (ought dfMbit) to be [in] coinmon (to 
me and you mihi vobiscum). This [wretch] sent for the Gauls 
to .overthrow the foundations of the republic, excitetl the 
slaves, called out Catiline, (commissioned Cethegus to murder 
us attribuit nos trucidandos Ctthego), Gabinius to massacre 
(the rest of cwteros) the citizens, Cassius to burn the cit) ; 
Catiline (to lay waste vastandam) and plunder (all totcun) Italy. 



Adam. — Rule 37 & 38. 

SUP'NES. 

MODEL. 

I go to bathe. Wonderful to Eo lavatum. Mirab3e 
be seen. visu. 

Exercise 60. 

For going to assist Nectanebus, Nam Nectanebus adju- 

he secured his kingdom to him. yo (prof ectus),Tegn\im ia 

They send ambassadors to Caesar constituo. Leg itus ad Ca> 

to entreat his assistance. sar mitto, ro20 auxilium. 

Ambassadors from almost eve- Totus gen. fere Gallia 

ry part of Gaul, the nobles of the gen. legitus, princeps ci- 

states, came to congratulate vitas ad Caesar gratulor 

Cassar. conveuio. 

* See the Obs. to Ger. invi. 
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Wherefore if it seem good to 
thee, give to him thy daughter in 
marriage. 

He inquires in what parts As- 
pis was : he understands [that] 
he was not far off, and was gone 
to hunt. 

Feed, Tityrus, my goats till I 
return ; short is the way : and 
when they are fed, drive them, 
Tityrus, to watering ; and in 
driving, beware of meeting the 
he-goat ; he butts with his horn. 

He proves to them that it 
might be very easy to accomplish 
these measures ; for that he him- 
self should obtain the government 
of his state. 

Caesar had transported the le- 
gions without the baggage : they 
determined the best [thing] to be » 
done, a rebellion bieing raised, 
[was] to intercept our corn and 
convoys, and to protract the affair 
ti.1 venter. 

But the state, it is incredible 
to be said, having recovered its 
li Jcrty, improved considerably in 
a short lime : so great a desire 
f jr :r\(try had [now] prevailed. 

But ail these [things] were 
easy tcj be seen by the Homans, 
[who stood] in the dark upon the 
higher ground, and were a great 
encouragement [to them]. 



Quarc si tn vidcor, do 
prcs subj. is filia tuus im- 
bo. 

Qua;ro quis locus sum 
pres. sub\ Aspis : cogiios- 
co baud long 3 absum, 
(profettumque) is venor. 

Titj rus, dum redeo, 
brevis sum ' via, pasco ca- 
pella : et poto past us ago, 
Tityrus, et inter ago gc- 
run:/, occurso inf. caper, 
cornu ferio iile, caveo. 

PerfacTlis facio {^foutH) 
sum inf. ille probo, con i- 
tum perficio ; propterea 
quid ipse suus ci vitas im- 
perium ( obttntiirus css(t). 
Sine impedimentum 
plttr. Ca3sar legio trans- 
porto ; bonus facio sum 
inf. duco, rebellio faclus, 
frumentum fibl. commei- 
tu^que abl. noster ccc. 
plur. prohibeo, et res in 
hiems ace. prod'ico. 

Sed civTtas, incredibilis 
memcro sum, adeptus lib- 
ertas, quantus niut. (bny 
vi) cresco suhj. ; tantus 
cup' do gloria inc do. 

Sed is cunctus Rom> 
nus, ex tenebrsB et editior 
locus obL plur., facilis 
video, magnusque hortar 
mentum dat, sum imp/i 



ENGiaSU TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Sup'ne in um. 

(He went away abiit) to fish. They came to sec. He went 
to walk. 1 exhort you to revenge [your] injuries. ChabriaR, 
"'"^^ that [thing,] (as ciim) he yij.ded {impf. subj.) in no 
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thing to Agesilius, (going prqfectus) of his own accord (abl) 
to help them, (commanded prcrfuit) the Egyptian fleet ; Agesh 
ilaus (the land pedestribus) forces. He [Dionysius] gave 
Arete, the wife of Dion, (in marriage nuptum) to another. 
They go to destroy all good [men]. (I am hired conductus 
sum) to cook, not (to be beaten vapuldtum). Why dost thoa 
go to destroy thyself? When Olympias, who had been the 
niother of Alexander, had sent {f^bf.) letters and messengers 
into Asia (to ad) him, to consult whether she should come to 
recover Macedonia, (for she then dwelt in Epirus) and seize 

Simpf, subj.) (the government ea5 r/'5) ; he first advised her 
not to stir ne se moveret), (but to wait et ersp ctdret till 
quoad) the ton of Alexander should obtain the kingdom. 

Supine in u. 

Thou wilt do what shall seem best to be done. A thing (hor*- 
rid korrenda) to be related. The constitution is very difficult 
to be managed. (Nearly about /ere pv r) that time a thing 
happened to Caesar's army incredible to be heard. It is ne- 
cessary to be knoAvn. This is right (i. e. lawful) to be spok- 
en. (It is wickedness nefas est) to be spoken. Uttering such 
[things], she filled (impj.) all the palace (lit. roof) with her 
groans (sing.), when a (prodigy monstnim), sudden and won- 
derful to be spoken of, arises ! A monster horrid, enormous, 
to whom are (as many quot) plumes [as are in her] body, (so 
many tot) watchful eyes (beneath subter), wonderful to be 
spoken, so many tongues, (so many babbling mouths iotidem 
or a sonant, she pricks up subrigit) so many ears. ' (Nay quin)^ 
they prefix (the very ip^a) heads of Nisus and Euryalus, mis- 
erable to be seen, on erect spears, and follow with much acda^ 
mation. 



THE ENGLISH INFINITIVE. 

The English infinitive is^ not always rendered by a Latia 
infinitive ; for, afler sum, the infinitive active is rendered in 
Latin by the future in rus ; the infinitive passive, by the fu- 
ture in dus. 

MODEL. 

Darius was about to wage lUatarus belKim Dari- 
war. He is either to be taught us erat. Aut doce dus 
or untaudit. is est aut dedocendus. 
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. Exercise 

We were not admittod into 
the province : what if ye had ? 
would ye have delivered it up 
to Caisur, or have held it against 
Caesar ? 

I ask what ye intended to do ? 
though I cannot douLt what ye 
would have done, when I see 
what you afterwards did. 

Consider now this, what sort 
of prosecutors we are to have in 
this important trial ; where even 
Allicnus will have to suppress 
something of his eloquence, if 
he has any, and Caecilius can only 
hope to make a figure, if Allienus 
Bnall be less vehement, and leave 
to him the principal part in the 
declamation. Who is to act as 
fourth [solicitor] I know not : to 
these I am not about to pay so 
much respect, as to reply to each 
Bin riy and by turns, to what they 
ehaJl advance, 



Do you ask me, what rea- 
son I have in fear Catiline? 
None at all : and I have taken 
care lest any one else should 
fear him : yet I say [that] those 
troops of his, whom I see here, 
are to be feared. Nor is the ar- 



01. 

Non recipio in provin- 
cia : quis miJ. si turn 
impf. iutjj, ? CaBsar ne is_ 
•trado sum phpf, 52*6?. an 
contra CsBsar retineo? 

Quaero, quis facio sum 
plvpf. ^utr . 7 quanqutm 
qu.s facio fum non dub- 
to, c, m v.deo prts. tubj, 
quis ^dicXo perf. iubj. 

Jam hie ccnsidrr^*) 
plur*,{cv''uimcdi) accus.- 
tor ace, in ttntus judicium 
sum haLeo ; c m et ipse 
Alii nus ex is facultas, si 
(quani) haloo, aliquan- 
t m %lelraho sum et Caeci- 
)ius turn denique suitzrr. 
(altqtiid futururn)* puto 
si Allicnus min> s veht- 
mens sum, et ::ui primus 
in 6\zogir, pars/;/, con- 
ctdo fut, siibj. Quartus 
cff. quis air. fcum prcs, 
subj. habeo . non video ; 
qui ego non sum tantus 
honor habeo, ut ad is 
Ti^vt. pivr. qui dico fhl, 
sub*, certus locus^ cLL tut 
singulatim unurquiique 
re^pondeoprrs. t^n&j, 

QuaeVo a ego, quis ego 
Catilma metuo png. subjJ 
Nihil : et euro ne quis 
metuo : i^cd copias ille, qui 
h c video, dico Fum mc* 
tuo. Nee tam timeo (um 
nunc exercUus L. Cttilf- 



*The verba puto, existlrrOjSpero^vspwcr, &c. are cdcn fcllcwcd b/ 
fore cr futurum tsse ; and esse i a scniotiiuos emitted. 
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my of Cililin? so mush now to na, qTi5\m \^e, lyn illn cx« 
l>e dreadeJ, as liiose who are crcttas desjro in/, dico. 
said to have de^erud that army. 

ENGLISH TO BE 'TURNED INTO LATIN. 

What can be s .iJ (to ad) these [things] ? for I do nol 
as\ what thou mayftst be about to say. (Then iwrfe) A\e\r 
anJer recovers Rhodes, Egypt and Cilicia, without a con- 
te.st. Then (he go.;s to per^U ad) Jupiter Hamnion, about 
t) consult bolh conoarninj the event of future [affairs], and 
oajerninjr his own origin. And will any one dr^ubt what 
he c-u effect by valour, who eff^^ted (pirf, sub'.) so 
mujh by authority? Or how easily (he can sit) protect 
[yoa*] allies and revenues by hip po.ver, and with an army, 
(.vho by his vary name and rapatation qui ipso noniiru ac 
ru/ttor) defended {perf. subj.) [them]? He seems to be 
pitied [by] some, tu be laughed at [by] others. The helps. 
whi;2h we have, are not only not to be diminished, but e\cn 
ne.v [ones] (if possible d Ji.ri possit) [are] to be procured. 



Adam. — Rule 37. Obs. 3. 

MODEL. 

They come to see the games. 
Veniunt ut hidos spectent. 
Veniunt qui iudos spectent. 
Veniunt ad spectandum Iudos. 
Veniunt spectandi Iudos causi or gratii. 
Veniunt spectandjrum ludorum causa. 
Veniunt spectandi ludjrum causa. 
Veniunt ad spectandos Iudos. 
Veniunt spect^tum Iudos. 

And more tilegafitly, 

Veniunt Iudos spectat Jri.* 



And poetically, Veniunt ludue speeUirt, 
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Exercise 62. 
7^ pupil is to vary each sentence according to the model. 



He sent trusty men to fetch the 
fleet. • 

I came hither to extricate thee 
fix>m thy difficulties. 

Then Romulus, by the advice 
of the fathers, sent ambassadcu's 
to the neighbouring states to so- 
licit their friendship and connu- 
bial alliances with this newly-es- 
tablished people. 

Caesar draws back his ^rces 
to the next hill ; and he sent his 
horse to sustain the attack of the 
enemies. 

He, because there was a 
want of provisions in those parts, 
sent several chief officers and 
tribunes of the soldiers into the 
neighbouring states for the pur- 
pose of demanding provisions, 

Darius, king of the Persians, 
having shamefully fled from Scy- 
thia, that he might not be ac- 
counted every where inprlorious 
by the losses of war, sends, with 
a part of his forces, Megabyzus 
to conquer Thrace and the other 
kingdoms of that quarter, to 
which Macedonia was to be add- 
ed. 

Cesar, having commanded a'l 
things necessary, ran about to 
encourage his men, wheresoever 
ibrtune carried [him], and came 
down to the tenth legion. He 
encouraged the soldiers with no 
looger speech than that they 



Certus homo dimitto ut 
classis arcesso. 

Hue venio tu ex diffi- 
cultas eripioyi^. in rus. 

Turn ex consilium pa- 
ter, Romulas fegatus cir- 
ca vicinus gens mitto, qui 
societas connubiumque 
novus populus peto. 

Copiae suus Csesar in 
proximus coUis subdjco; 
equitatusque, qui sustineo 
hostis impetus, mitto. 

Is, qu :d in hie locus 
inopia frumentum sin^^, 
sum impf.j praefectus tri- 
bun usque miles (complii' 
res) in finitlmus civTtas, 
frumentum sing, peto gC' 
rundive causa dimitto. 

Darius, rex Persa, tur- 
pis ab Scythia fuga sum- 
motus, ne ubique defor- 
mis miJitia damnum ha- 
beo, mitto cum pars copis 
Megabyzus ad subigo 
Thrstcia, cseterque is trac- 
tiis regnum,. qui sum impf. 
accedo Jut. in rus Mace- 
donia. 

Cssar, necessarius res 
imperjtus a6/. cAs., ad co- 
hortor miles, qui ace, in 
pars acf. fors offero de- 
curro, et ad legio decimua 
devenio. Miles non loo- 
gus oratio cohortor, quain 
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should retain the memory of uti suas pristinus virtus 

their former bravery ; nor should memoria retineo ; neu per- 

be discomposed in mind, but sus- turbo animus ; hostisque 

tain bravely the • charge of their impetus fortiter sustineo. 
enemies. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He sends Rabirius Postiimus into Sicily to fetch (gerund) a 
second supply of (provision commedtum). He flies into the tem- 
ple to implore (part, in rus) the gods for aid(acc. ) and to consult 
(part, in rus) the oracle. He went to the river to wash away 
(part, in rus) the blood. They camp to attack (sup. in um) 
the camp [with] a great (body of men manu). Two Roman 
knights were found (yerf.) to free (suhj^ with qui) thee of 
that care (abl.), (who promised ci poUicerentur) [that] they 
would assassinate (part, in rus) me that very night (oo/.) in 
my bed, a little before (day-break lucem)^ (I learned ego 
comperi) all these [things], (when scarcely,, m'x dum etiam) 
your assembly [was] dismissed (aW. ahsoL). I fortified and 
secured my house (with additional guards mqj&nbus prm- 
sidiis), I excluded those whom thou hadst sent to compli- 
ment (lit. to salute, sup^ in um) me [in the] n^orning; when 
they themselves came (pfti/j/l subj.), (who quos), I (had de- 
clared beforehand ^'am pr^ixeram), to many men, would 
come (acc.part. in rus) to me (at that time idtemporis). When 
(it was mentioned, nuncidtum esset) to the Rcnnans, that 
Philip was about to bring over his forces into Italy, they sent 
Laevinus the prsetor with (well-provided instructis) ships to 
hinder (gerund) [his], passage. Hippias had been lately sent 
by the king to defend (gerund) (the forest saltum)^ All q£* 
ten came publicly to me, (beseeching me to undertake ut ^^ 
ciperem) Uie cause and defence of all their fortunes. 



^ ^ 



Adam. — ^Rule 55 & 56. 

-.;- T i ■,< ■ 

] !. ME AStTRE AND DISTANCE : AND TIME. 

model- 
Do not (Stir a foot hence. He Pedem hinc ne ^^ 
18 distant four miles. cesseris. Abest^^atuor 

millibud passuum. 
13 
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Blemishes are unobserved in Nocte latent mends, 
the night. Ennius lived sev- .Annos septuaginta vixit 
enty years. Ennius. 



Exercise 63. 



Ambassadors, sent by the ene- 
my, came the same day to Caesar, 
aoliciting peace. 

The next day the enemies 
ranged themselves upon the hills 
at some distance from the camp. 

He tarries a few days at Be- 
sanpon, for provision and re- 
freshment 

On the seventh day, when he 
did not discontinue his march, he 
was informed by his spies [that] 
th^ forces of Ariovistus were four 
and twenty miles distant' from 
ours. 

To Gallus, for whom my love 
grows as much every hour, as the 
green alder shoots up in the 
young spring. 

Thus IcNT three days undistin- 
guishable from nightly darkness, 
as many starless nights we wan- 
der over the ocean : at length on 
the fourth day, land was first seen 
to rise. 

Easy is the descent to Aver- 
nus : the gate of grim Pluto 
stands open night and day: but 
to retrace the steps, and escape 
te the upper regions, this is a 
work, this a task. 



^ Idem dies M. legatus 
ab hostis plur, missus ad 
Caesif de pax venio. 

Posterns dies abl, pro- 
cul a_castra hostis in col- 
lis consto. "^ 

Paucus dies ace. ad Ve- 
sontio, jsg_ frumentarius 
commeatusque (causa), 
moror. 

Septimus dies abl, 
quum iter non intermitto 
subj,, ab explorator (cer^ 
tior foetus est) Ariovistus 
copisB a noster mille abl, 
phtr. passus gen,plur, iv et 
XX absum. 

Gallus, qui gen, amor> 
tantum ego dot. cresc<rin 
bora ace, plur.y quantum 
ver novus viridis sui ace, 
subjicio alnus. 

Tres adeo inc^tus cie- 
c& calico sol ace, erro pel- 
agus, totidem sine siHus 
sing, nox ace: tandem 
quartus terra dies abl, pri- 
mum (visa) sui ace, at- 
toUo. 

Facilis descensus Aver- 
nus, nox ace, plur, atque 
dies ace. pbtr, pateo aler 
janua Dis (Dttis) ; sed 
revooo gradus, superusque 
evado aid aura, hac opus, 
hie labor sum. 
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At the break of day, when the Primus lux abl, quum 

top of the hill was in the posses- summus mons nom. a T. 

sion of T. Labienus, he himself X«abienus teneo imj^. 

was not a mile and a half distant 5116;., ipse ab hostis plur. 

from the enemy's camp. castra non longius mille \ 

et quingenti M. passusl 
abl, absiim subj. 

He himself, about the fourth Ipse, de quartus vigilia, 

watch, proceeds afier them on idem itier, qui abl, hostb 

the same road. as the enemies eo, ad is contendo; equi- 

had gone ; and sends all his cav- tatusque omnis ante sui 

airy before him. mitto. 

This place was almost at an Hie locus aequus fere 

equal distance from both camps : spatium obL ab castra 

thither, as was agreed, they came uterque (utrisque) abssjm ; 

to confer. Caesar stations the eo, ut sum dictus neut., ad 

legion, which he had brought colloquium venio. Legio 

mounted, two hundred paces Caesar, qui equus oft/, p/tir. 

from the hill. deveho, passus abl, cc ab 

is tumulus constituo. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

% On the next day, they move the camp (from ex) that place. 
On the s am e day (he was^ informed certior f actus) by the 
spies, [that] the enemies (had encamped eonsedisse) (at the 
loot of a hill sub numtem), eigjit miles {ace.) from his camp. On 
that day, he follows the enemies(at the usual distance quo 
consuerat irdervallo)^ and places his camp three miles {ace.) 
from their camp. At that time he held (img/l) tthe chief 
sway principdtum). (They obtained impetrdrum) a truce 
(for in) thirty years {ace,). Nor less do the Heliades (mourn 
and shed tears jlttus et dant lacrymas), empty offerijigs to 
death, and (striking easa) [their] breasts [with their] palms, 
call, night and day, {abl.) [upon] Phaetlion (ace), not [able] 
to hear {part, in rus) [th^ir] miserable complaints ; (and lie 
about adsteimunturque) the sepulchre {dot.). [There] is 
an island which is called Mona: many smaller islands 
(besides prceterea) are supposed (to be scattered about 

^ object a) ; concerning which islands, some have written, 
[that] (in winter sub brumd) ihb night is thirty ocmi- 
tinued days {ate). In the mean time, our wddiers 
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sustained the attack of the enemies^ and fought most bravely 
(for more amplius) than four hoursl So the battle was renew- 
ed^ and all the enemies turned their backs, nor did they desist 
(perf.) [from] flying {infin.) before* they arrived at the river 
Rhine, (about circiter) fifty miles (from ex) that place. Italy 
is distant a hundred and twenty miles (ace) from Sardinia ; 
Sardinia is distant two hundred miles (ace.) from Africa. He 
is distant Ave hundred miles (abl.) from the city. 



Adam.— Rule 50, 51, 52, 53 & 54. 



PLACE. 



MODEL. 

What shall I do at Rome? 
Philip is at Naples. Brought 
up at Thebes or at Argos. He 
retm*ned to Carthage. He goes 
from Capua to Rome. I shall 
be at home. I live in the coun- 
try. Go home. 



There is a temple of Neptune 
at Tsnarus, which the Greeks 
account it a most heinous crime 
to pollute. 

They sent to Delphos to con- 
sult what they should do in that 
case. 

As soon as he (Themistocles) 
perceived it, because he saw 
himself not safe enough at Argos, 
he removed to Corcyra. 

He (Alcibiades) privately 



Quid Romae faciam? 
Philippus Neapoli est. 
Thebis nutntus, an Ar- 
gis. Carthaginem re- 
diit. Capua Romam pe- 
tit. Domi ero. Rure 
vivo. Ite domum. 



Exercise 64. 



Fanum Neptunus sum 
TsBnarus, qui violo nefas 
puto Graecus. 

Mitto Delphi consulo 
supine, (quidnam) facip 
de res p/wr. suus. 

Is neut. ut audio, quod 
non satis tutus sui Argi 
video impf,y Corcyra de- 
migro. 

Clam sui a custos sub- 



* Prrusquam may be here divided by tmesis : prihs to eome before 
the latter verb, and qu^m before ad. 
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withdrew himself from his keef)- 
ers, and went thence first to £lis 
and afterwards to Thebes. 

Conon lived very much at 
Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, 
Timotheus at Lesbos, Chares in 
Sigeum. 

But we very much approve of 
the same author Thucydides, 
who says that he (Themistocles) 
died of a disease at Magnesia. 

Nor does he desist before his 
conquering [arm] stretches sev- 
en huge deer on the ground, 
and equals their number with 
his ships. 

Here, duly sacrificing, he 
pours on the ground to Bacchus 
two bowls of wine, two of new 
milk, two of sacred blood, and 
scatters purple flowers. 

He, who, having given bail for 
his friend, is drawn from the 
country to the city, protests that 
they alone are happy who live in 
the city. 

This and that attendant must 
be sought afier, that not alone I 
should go out into the country 
or abroad : more servants and 
horses must be maintained, 
coaches are to be bought. 

Thou leadest her home with 
a bad fortune, wIkhh Greece 
will demand back with a great 
army, being bound to break thy 
marriage, and [to destroy] the 
ancient kingdom of Priam. 

13* 



duco, et inde primum 
Elis, deinde Thebs ve- 
nio. 

Conon plurimum Cy- 
prus vivo, Iphicr&tes in 
Thracia, Timotheus Les- 
bos, Chares in Sigaeum. 

Sed ego idem potissi- 
mum Thucydides auctor 
ace, probo, qui ille aio 
Magnesia morbus dai. 
morior. 

Nee prius absisto, qusim 
septem ingens neut, plur. 
victor corpus nmt. phtr. 
fundo subj, humus, et nu- 
merus cum navis squo 
subj. 

Hie duo rite merum 
cAl (libans) carchesium 
Bacchus, flmdo humus, 
duo lac novus, duo san- 
guis sacer, purpureusque 
jacio fios. 

Ule, datus vas pbtr., 
qulrus extractus in urbs 
sum, solus felix vivens 
clamo in urbs, 

Duco peart, in dus et 
unus et comes alter, uti 
ne solus rusve peregreve 
exeo : plus calo atque ca- 
ballus pasco part, in dus, 
duco p€art, in dus petorrK- 
tum. 

Malas duco avis domus, 
qui multus repeto' Onecia 
miles sing,, conjuratOs 
tc^us rumpo nuptis, et 
regnum Pri&mus vetus. 



250 LATIN EXERCISES. 

A certain rich sordid wretch auidam Aemoro Athe- 

at Athens is reported thus to nae sordidus ac dives 

have been accustomed to despise populus ^co^temno vox 

the flouts of the populace: -The (5/c soKftis) :« Populus ego 

mob hiss me ; but I congratulate sibilo ; at ego daf . plaudo 

myself at home, as often as I ipse domus, simul ac 

contemplate . the money in my nummus jp?Mr. contemplor 

chest." i» area." 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

She dwelt iimpf.) at Rhodes. I received (two ftwas) letters 
from thee, (dated daias) at Corey ra. (After that imfe) he came 
to Ephesus, and there lands Themistocles. He marches (tor 
t») further Gaul, and arrives (at ad) Geneva. ^He was un- 
willing to return to Sparta, [but] betook (i>/Mgf.) himself to 
Colonle, which place is (in the territory of Troas in agro 
Trodde), He lived many years (at our house domt nostr(B). 
Alexander died at Babylon. We have been always (together 
una) at home and (abroad militia). (I will go, I will see ibo 
visum) if he is at home. The ox faUs on the ground. I went 
(to ad) Capua. Regiilus returned to Carthage. (Upon which 
it came ijo^as^ quo factum est) that they departed {impf. suty,) 
(from ab) Artemisium, and drew up their fleet (over agamst 
ex adversum) Athens (ace.) (by Salamis apud Salamina). By 
his [Aristides] order, four hundred and sixty talents (now. 
phir,) (were carried stmt coUdta) to Delus every year. He 
died (about auUmfere) the fourth year (ace,) after* Themis- 
tocles w»s banished (pl^pf-) bota Athens, 

Adam. — ^Rule 29- 

the construction of impersonal verbs. 

♦ Refert and IfdereBt, 

MODEL. 

It is the interest of all to do Interest omnium rec- 
well. It concerns both thee te facere. Et tua et mea 
and me. interest. 



^ Pat^vam may be here divided by tmeMs; pdst to come before 
intcniy and qudm before TkemistocJcs. 
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ExERcisi: 65. 



It concerns the magistrate to 
defend the good, to punish the 
bad. 

Thy health is of the greatest 
consequence both to thyself and 
to me. 

Whom does it concern, if I 
desire to make an excursion into 
Greece ? 

It concerns all [men] to shun 
rice, and to practise virtue. 
Cease to inquire after what docs 
not concern thee. 

When Lysimachus, the king, 
threatened the cross [to Theo- 
dorus], " It matters indeed noth- 
ing to Theodorus," says he, 
" whether he rots on the ground, 
or on high." 



Interest magistratus 
tueor bonus, animadverto 
in malus ace. 

Et tuus et mens maxime 
interest tu ace. recte valeo 
inf. 

'Cujus interest, si cupio 
excurro in Grscia. 

Refert omnis fugio vi- 
tium et colo® virtus. Tuus 
qui neat, nihil refert per- 
contor desino 'pres. suJy. 

Cum Lysimachus rex 
crux minor impf, subj. in- 
quam, " Theodorus qui- 
dem nihil interest, hu- 
mus-ne an sublime putres- 
co" pres. stihj. 



These genitives are used after interest and refert without 
substantives, tanti, quanti, magui, parvi, &c., as, magni tw- 
ic'^est, it much concerns ; parvi refert, it little concerns 



It concerns me. much [that] 
we should be together. ' It very 
much concerns us [that] thou 
ahouldest be at Rome. 

It much concerns the honour 
and praise of this state [tlipit] it 
should^thus be done. 



Magnus interest meus, 
unfit ego sum. Permagnus 
noster interest tu sum 
Roma. 

Magnus interest ad de- 
cus et laus hie civitas ita 
fio. 



Verbs impersonal, put acquisitively, govern 'a dative ; put 
transitively, an accusativte, with an infinitive; as. Pec- 
care nemmi licet, no one is allowed to sin ; mejuvat ire per 
dhvm, it delights me to travel by sea. 



He sins less who is allowed to 
sin. 

It becomes a wise man to try 
all [things] before that of arms. 



Qui dot. pecco licet, 
pecco minus. 

Omnis prius experior, 
quara arma sapiens decet. 



iia 



-LATIN SXERCISeS. 



It 4>7 no means becomes an 
orator to be angry ; it 'is not im« 
proper to pretend [to be so]. 

Ye shall go to Italy, and be 
permitted to enter the ports. 

He is master of himself, and 
lives happy, who is every day al- 
lowed to say, " I have lived." 

Lo! shall that day ever ar- 
rive, when I shall be permitted 
to sing thy deeds U 

Nay, more, it will delight [us] 
to rear up the destined Sibric of 
your walls, and on our shoulders 
to bear the stones of Troy., 

It behoves me to remind this 
neighbour Phania, that he must 
come to supper. 

It becomes both thee and thy 
sister-muses to celebrate him on 
new harps, him on the Lesbian 
lyre. 

Sanga, do thou, as becomes 
valiant soldiers, remember in 
turn both thy house and fire- 
side. 



Orator minime decet 
irascor ; simiilo non dede- 
cet. 

Eo Italia, portusque in- 
tro {licebit), 

Ille potens sui Istasque 
degofut qui licet in dies 
ace, dico' perf. inf., " vi- 
vo." 

En! sum unquam ille 
dies, ego cum liceat tuus 
dico factum ! 

Quin et juvo attoUo fe- 
talis murus moles, saxum- 
que subvecto humerus 
Trojanus adj. 

Moneo oportet ego hie 
viclnus Phania, ad ccena 
ut venid pres. sttbj. 

Tuque tuusque decet 
soror sacro hie fides no- 
vus, hie Lesbius plec- 
trum. 

Sanga, facio ita, ut for- 
tis decet miles, vicissim ut 
meminiperf. suhj. domus 
focusque. 



AtUnet, pei'tinet, spectat, take an acc^usative with ad. 



Let him spend, squander, and 
perish, it is nothing to me. 

It tends to thy honour and 
glory. 

From that town a bridge be- 
longs to the Swiss. 



Profiindo, perdo, pereo, 
nihil ad ego attinet. 

Ad honestas et gloria 
tuus spectat. 

Ex is oppTdum pons ad 
Helvetii pertinet. 



Pamtety tiBdet, miseret, miserescit, puelet, piget, govern an 
ACCUSATIVE of the person, and a genitive of the thing ; as, 
cos in^tidrum paenHet, they repent of their absurdities. 



* Sometimes the preposition after attinet is omitted, .^tttftet, 
Hnetf S2)eftaty are seldom used as impersonals. 
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I am not very dissatisfied Ego meus fortuna noa 

with my fortune. I am indeed nimis poenitet. Fraterego 

ashamed and concerned about quidem pudet pigetque. 
my brother. 

Does he consider what he Num cogito quis dico 

says 1 is he sorry for what he pres. ^ubj. ? num factum 

has done ? He has forcau tears piget ? Lacryma excutio 

from me, and I pity him« ego dot., miseretque ego is 

gen. 

Nor will it repent the Auso- Nee (pigebit) Ausonii, 

nians to have received Troy in gremium excipio Troja. 
their bosom. 

I am less obedient to my fa- Meus pater minus sum 

ther ; of which \ am now obsequens ; qui nunc pu- 

ashamed and vexed. det ego et miseret. 

I pity thee who makest so Miseret tu ego, qui hie 

great a man as this an enemy to tantus homo facio pres, 

thee. subj. inimieus tu. 

Then, indeed, unhappy Dido, Tum vero inf elix fatum 

tertified by her fate, longs for phir, exterritus Dido oro 

death; she loathes to view the mors ace; tsdet tueor 

canopy of heaven. coelum (canvexa). 

Hi^ sheep also stand around Sto et ovis eircum, nos- 

him, nor are they ashamed [to ier gen, nee poenitet iUe, 

share our griefs], nor of thy nee tu (pcmiteat) pecus, 

flock, divine poet, be thou divinus poeta. 
ashamed. 

If ever there was a time, moth- Si unquam ullus sum 

er, when I was a pleasure to perf, tempus, mater, c^.m 

thee, called thy son with delight, ego voluptas tu sum, dic- 

I beg that thou wilt remember tus filius tuus {tud vohm- 

it, and pity me now in this idte), obsecro is ut memi- 

vvretched condition. ni perf, subf, atque inops 

gen, nunc tu miserescat 
ego gen, 

A verb* impersonal of the passive voice is elegantly used 
for any person active of the same mood or tense. 

Whenever he came to an en- Quando ad prselium 
gagement, he was furious with- plur, (ventum est) incas- 
out effect. sum furo' pres, 

* Generally verbs neuter. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Tbey repair to an ancient 
wood, the deep haunts of wild 
beasts. 

Thus they resolutely fought 
in a long and doubtful battle. 

After a long engagement, our 
[soldiers] took the baggage and 
camp. 

Since we are arrived at this 
place, it does not seem to be im- 
pertinent to treat of the customs 
of Gaul and Germany. 

* 

They engage on all sides at 
one time, and all [methods] are 
attempted. Whatever part seem- 
ed the weakest, hither they 
rushed. 

They live by plunder : the 
guest is not safe from his host, 
nor the father-in-law from the 
son-in-law : agreement of broth- 
ers also is rare. 



Itur in antiquus syhn. 
acc.y stabulum altus fera. 

Ita, anceps prcelium, 
diu atque acriter (pt^no- 
turn est.) 

Diu quum {essetpugnd- 
tum)y impedimentum cas- 
traque noster potior. 

Quoniam ad hie locus 
(pervenfum est), non alie- 
nus sUm videor de Gallia 
Germaniaque mos pro- 
pone. 

Pugnatur unus tempus 
omnis locus, atque omnis 
nrut. tento. Quis minTme 
pars firmus videor, hue 
concurrTjur. 

Vivitur ex raptum : non 
hospes ab hospes tutus, 
non socer a gener: frater 
quoque gratia rams sum. 



ENGLISH T(K BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

It is the interest of all (plur.) to pity the miserable (pbir.). 
£t concerns (thee tua) not to believe rashly. What does it con- 
cern (me fnea) 1 It concerns both thee and me. He may think 
(that] it concerns (him sua). This seems to have concerned 
them (gen. ) more than him ( a6/. ). So much (gen.) that concerns 
me. (Whom cttja) does it concern ? It greatly concerns [my] 
father. [He] who (dot.) (agrees convenit) well with poverty 
is rich. (It is allowed licet) them to be fearful and idle. It 
is e?q[)edient for you to, be good.* It will not now be allowed 
[us] to be (neuter medics). 1 am sorry for thee. [He], who 
is sorry for having sinned (perf. inf.), is almost innocent. 
Pan first (taught instituit) [us] to join many reeds with wax : 

* Here bonosmB.j be used after esse^ though vobis precedes it, because 
vos in this instance is understood ; thus erp^.dit vohis vos esse bonoSf 
it is expedient for you that yon eJiould ho good. 
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Pan guards the sheep and (keepers Tiuxgistros) of the sheep ; , 
nor let it repent thee (to have worn trwisse) [thy] lip with a 
reed. * But I have proceeded (too freely and too far liheriiis 
altiusque whilst I am grieved me piget) and disgusted with 
the manners of the city. I am ashamed to write more 
[things] to thee. For I am allowed, [my] son Marcus, to^ 
hoast (before ctpud) thee,- (to cui) whom both the heirship of 
this glory and the imitation of [my] deeds belong (smg.). 
But it becomes (a magistrate pmtorem), Sophocles, to have 
not only [abstaining] hands, but even abstaining eyes. We 
came among the nets. For [in] this whole engagement, 
when, (from one o'clock a6 hord septimd) to the evening, 
(there was sit) fighting, no one could see (the back of his enemy 
aver sum hostem). They even fought at the baggage {plur,) 
(till late at night ad multam noctem). (There is no trusting 
non bene creditur) to the bank. We do not more easily resiBt 
uncontrollable folly than a torrent. They run to the prsBton- 
um. His design being known, they run to arms. They came 
into Britain, They fought together on all sides (lit parts). 



Adam.— Rule 39, 40 & 41. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

MODEL. 

Behold Priam. See that En Priamus. Ecce 

miserable man ! In the mean- miserum ! Interea loci, 

time. The day before that Pridie ejus diei. Us- 

day. Any where in the world, quam gentium. Tibi di- 

Thou hast riches enough. We vitiarum affatim est. II- 

are come for his sake. To lius ergo venimus. Na- 

live agreeably to nature. turs convenlenter vir 

verci 

Exercise ^%. 

Behold the cause why he ac- En causa nam. cur do- 

cuses his master. Behold the minus accuso. £n tec* 

roof, Jiehold the tiles. Behold turn, en tegula ace, Ecoe 

me, who will do this for you. ego ace.y qui is fiicio to. 



Id6 



LATlVt EXERCISES. 



I could not 80 mach as ima- 
gine where in the world thou 
wast. O immortal gods, where 
are we? 

He, whilst I am following 
her, conies in my way. See, all 
[things] are alike, all agree ; 
when thou knowest one, thou 
knowest alL 



O be thou propitious and in- 
dulgent to thy own ! see four al- 
tars ; lo ! Daphnis, two for thee, 
and two for Phcebus. 

Here is another ; he is talking, 
I know not what, about love : O 
unfortunate old man ! 

While we are talking, we 
come in the meantime to the 
market, where the confectioners, 
fbhmongers, butchers, cooks, all 
rejoicing, run to meet me. 

The day after that day, Cssar, 
having left a guard in both 
camps, which seemed to be 
enough, drew up before the 
smaller camp all the auxiliary 
troops in sight of the enemy. 

The next day, in the morning, 
he sent his foot and horse in 
three parties, that they should 
pursue those who had fled. 

Through fear, the matrons re- 
double their vows, and the near- 
er to danger, the more the terror 
grows, and the image of Mars 
now appears more formidable. 



Ubi terra phir. sum 
impf, suhj, ne suspicor 
impf. quidejp. O deus im- 
mortalis,' ubinam gens 
phir, sum? 

Is, dum hie sequor, fio 
ego dot. obvi^m. Ecce 
autem' similis omnis, om- 
nia masc, phtr, congruo; 
nnus cognosco fut, svbj., 
omnis masc. nosco fuL 
subf. 

Sum pres. subj, bonus 
O felixque tuus phtr. I en 
quatuor ara ace. ; ecce duo 
acc^ tu, {Dc^hni^) duoque 
altare PhoBbus. 

Ecce autem alter acCy 
nescio quis de amor lo- 
quor : 6 infortunatus se- 
nex ace. 

Dum hie neuU phtr, lo- 
quor, interea locus ad ma- 
cellnm ubi venio, concur- 
ro laBtus ego obviclm cu- 
pedinarius omnis, ceta- 
rius, lanius, coquus. 

Postridie is dies Caesar, 
presidium relictus uter- 
que castra, qui videor 
sum satis, omstituo omnis 
alarii in conspectus hostis 
phir. pro castra parvus. 

Postridie is dies mane, 
tripartito miles equesque 
in expeditio ace, mitto, ut 
is, qui iugio, persequor. 

Votum metus duplico 
mater, propiusque pericii- 
lum eo timor, et magnus 
comp. Mars jam appareo 
imago. 
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Lo! Ckusus, of the ancient 
blood of the Sabines, leading- a 
mighty host, and himself equal 
to a mighty host. 

Of terrors and fraud we have 
enough : fixed are the causes of 
the war : in arms they combat 
hand to hand. 

What quarter, what place 
contains Anchises ? On his ac- 
count we have come, and crossed 
the great rivers^of Erebus. 

Jupiter has already sent 
enough of snow and dreadful 
hail on the earth, and, striking 
the* sacred temples with his 
flaming right hanid, has terrified 
the city. 

And Phoebus loves me: the 
laurel and sweetly-blushing hya- 
cinths are always with me as 
presents for Phoebus. 

Put me under the chariot of 
the too near sun, in a land des- 
titute of houses ; still I will love 
Lalage, delightfully smiling, de- 
lightfully speaking. 

For, from the commencement 
of his consulship, he [Cicero],, by 
promising many [things] through 
Fulvia, had prevailed with duin- 
tus Curius, whom I have men- 
tioned a little before, to discover 
to him the designs of Catiline. 

C Cornelius, a Roman knight, 
and with him L. Varguntejus, a 
senator, proposed, soon afler, on 
that very night, to go with armed 
men to Cicero, as if to pay their 
respects, and suddenly to stab 
him, unprepared, at his own 

house. 

14 



Ecce, Clausos nam. Sa- 
blni priscus de sanguis, 
magnus agmen ago, mag- 
nusque ipse agmen instar. 

Terror et fraus abunde 
sum : sto helium causa . 
(pugndtur) commus ar- 

Quis r^g[jo {AncMs€n)y 
quis habeoibcus ? Hie er- 
go veniOy et magnus Ere- 
bus trano amnis. 

Jam satis terra plur. 
nix atque dims grando 
mitto Pater, et rubens 
dextra sacer jaculatus arx 
terreo urbs. 

Et ego Phoebus amo: 
Phoebus semper apud ego 
munus suus sum, laurus et 
suave rubens hyacinthus. 

Pono sub currus nimi- 
um propinquus sol, in ter- 
ra domus dot, negatus; 
dulce ridens (Laldgen) 
amO, dulce loquens. 

Namque a principium 
consulatus suus, multua 
per Fulvia polliceor effi- 
cio, ut Q. Curius, de qui 
paullo ante memoro, con- 
silium Catillna sui prodo 
impf. subj. 

C. Cornelius, eques Ro- 
manus, et cum is L. Var- 
guntejus, senator, consti- 
tuo is nox paullo post cum 
armatus homo, sicuti sa- 
luto sup. introeo ad Cicero, 
et {de improviso) domus 
suus imparatus confodio. 



\x/ 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(BehoM ecee) our condition {nom.y. Behold that storm 
{nam.). Lo! behold* my countenance (oecp^r.). Behold 
Dictynna (nom.) [i.. e. Diana] attended by her chorus, going 

iorerper) the lofty Msnalus ( Manahn). Behold, the nympli^ 
nam,) bring to thee lilies in ftill bs|sW4ts. Behold, in the 
meantime, Trojan shepherds, with a great clamour, dragged 
{impf.) to the king a youth bound [as to his] hands behind 
the back (phtr.), Lo ! I myself, sick, drive (mr hence prott" 
tdis) my she-goats. Lo! I come a suppliant. Miltiades, 
the son of Cimon, the Athenian, (flourished the greatest of 
all tarns omnium maonm^ Jloreret, both cum et) [for] the an- 
tiquity {abl,) of his race, and the glory (abl,) of his ancestors, 
and his oiauoodesty (abL). Cimon, delivered out of custody 
in this manner, quickly came (to the greatest eminence ad 
prtfidpahfiit).V For he had (impf.) (eloquence enough satis 
eloquentiiB) theSitmost generosity, great (skill prudentiam^ as 
weO cim) [in] the civil law (gen.) (as turn) military (affairs 
m, because he had been qitddfuerat versdtus) with his father 
in the army from a child. [Under] their command (abl,), so 
great a change of affairs was made, that the Lacedemonians, 
who a little before had flourished [as] conquerors, being ter- 
rified, sought (impf. subj,) peace. He delivers [his] daughter 
in marriage (ace.) to Cambyses, (a mean mediocri) man, (of 
ez) the nation of the Persians, (at that 'time tunc temporis) 
obscure. (He plundered diripuit) the cities, of which he had 
been commander a little before. Micipsa a few days (cibl.) 
afier dies. To have hopes (sitig.) oflen in flight, but a litde 
after in arms. He came much before the approach of light 
into a hilly place, not (more ampUus) [than] a space of two 
miles from Capsa. I hoped well, but it happened much oth- 
erwise. (Two days after ftic^tioj^osf), Ariovistus sends am- 
Inssadors to Caesar. The day after that day, (he marched 
tratisduxit) his forces (by propter) Cssar's camp. [Catiline 
had] eloquence enough, [but! little wisdom. He perceives 
[that] It happens (much muho) otherwise. 



•Here, and in the following sentences, ecc« and m ai« used with a 

▼M1K 
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Adam. — Rule 58. 



MODEL. 



We are dust and a shade. 
I neither bid thee, nor forbid 
thee. To attend much either 
upon honour or danger. He 
took up the feathers, and adorn- 
ed himself. 



The winds subside, and the 
clouds di^rse. We leave the 
bounds of our country and our 
{feasant fields. Much was he 
tossed both on sea and land. 

He seems to me to live and 
enjoy life. For thee I enter on a 
subject of ancient renown and 
art. Neither let thy vineyards lie 
towards the setting sun, nor 
plant the hazel among the vines. 

Neither more nor less care 
should be taken than the cause 
requires. These [men] were 
neither regulated by manners, 
nor by law, nor by government 
of any [sort]. 

Happy is he who has known 
the sylvan deities, Pan, and old 
Sylvanus, and the sister-nymphs. 

Let them, therefore, depart, or 
be at rest; or if they continue 
in the city or in the same mind, 
let them expect those [punish- 
ments] which they deserve. 

I doubt whether after these 
heroes, I should first mention 
Romulus, or the quiiet reign of 



Pulvis et umbra su- 
mus. Ego neque te ju- 
beo, neque veto. Mul- 
tum vel honori, vel peric- 
iilo inservire. Pennas 
sustiilit, seque exomavit. 



Exercise 67. 



Concido^ ventus, fiigio 
que nubes. Ego patria fi- 
nis et dulcis linquo ar- 
vum. Multillm ille et ter- 
ra pftcr. jactatus et altum. 

Is ego vivo et fruor am- 
mavideor. Tu (res) anil- 
quus laus et ars ingredior. 
Neve tu ad sol vergo vine- 
tum cadens, neve inter vi- 
tis cor^lus sero. 

Neve magnns, neve 
parvus cura sascipio pfes. 
subj. quim causa postiiio 
pres. subj. Hie neque 
mos, neque lex, aut impe- 
rium quisquam rego impf. 

Fortunatus et ille, Deus 
qui nosco agrestis, {Pet- 
na^c) ,Silvanusque senex, 
nymphaque soror ! 

Proinde aut exeo, aut 
quiesco ; aut si et in urbs, 
et in idem mens perma- 
neo, is qui mereor ex- 
specto. 

Romulus post hie priiis, 
an quietus Pompilius reg-i 
num memoro pres, subj. 
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PompUius, or the lofty royalty of 
Tarquinius, or the celebrated 
death of Cato. 

Do ye hear ? or does an 
amiable madness deceive me ? I 
seem to hear [her], and to wan- 
der through holy groves, where 
the pleasant waters and the 
breezes play. 

Obs. 2. 

Whether thou art at Rome, or 
m Epirus. ' 

Unless thou hadst fed me up, 
being in love, and drawn me on 
with ialse hope. 

The poles thundered, and the 
sky glares with repeated flashes. 

Single out whom thou wishest 
from amongst the crowd. lie is 
tortured either by avarice or 
cruel ambition. 

, P. Considius, who was reput- 
ed a most expert soldier, and 
had been in. the, army of L. Sul- 
la, and afterwards in that of M . 
Crassus, is sent beforis with the 
scouts. 



an superbus Tarquinius 
fascis plur, dubito, an Ca^ 
to nobilis lethum. 

Audio? an ego ludo 
amabilis insania? Audio 
et videor pius erro per lu- 
cus, amoenus qui {quos) 
et aqua subeo et aura. 



Sive Roma sum, sive in 
Eprrus. 

Nisi ego lacto subj. a- 
mans acc^ et falsus spes 
produco=» impf, subj. 

Intono polus, et creber 
mico ignis aether. 

Qui volo medius eruo 
turba. Aut ob avaritia, 
aut miser ambitio (lahc- 
rat). 

P. Considius, qui res 
gen. militaris peritus SU' 
perl, habeo impf, et in 
exercTtus L. Sulla, et pos- 
tea in M. Crassus sum 
plupf. cum explorator pr»- 
mitto. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Two or three friends of the king are (very xic\\ perdimtes). 
(He reached atti^i^) land at day-break, and brought [over] all 
the ships safe. He neither feared the (boisterous pracipttem) 
south-west wind (contending decertantein) with the north winds, 
nor the sad Hyades, nor (the fury rafticm) of the south wind. 
Honesty is praised and (starves alget). Riches are given now 
to no one, except to the rich. (It is better prastat) to receive 
than (to Gommii facere) an injury. The tongue kills more 
(plur.) than the sword. Compare our longest age with eternity, 
and it will be found very short. Who then [is] free ? A wise 
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man, who (can command imperiosus) himself; whom neither 
poverty, nor death, nor chains terrify. Neither money (pbtr,), 
nor magnificent roofs, nor power (j^lur.), nor pleasures, are to 
be numbered (among in) good things. He praises (both [her] 
fingers digtiosque) and [her] hands, and [her] arms. Each 
falls {^tpronus) on the ground {gen.), and, trembling, (kisses 
oscula dedit) the cold stone (dot). Depart [ye] fi*om the tem- 
ple, and cover [your] head, and loosen [your] girt garments. 
We have need of thy authority, and counsel, and favour also. 
In all things too much oflfends more than [too] little. 



Adam. — Rule 60. 

Ne, not, when it forbids, governs an iMPERATiyE, or more 
elegantly the subjunctive. 

Ne, an, num, put doubtfully or indefinitely, govern a su»- 
JUNCTFVE ; interrogcctivdy ,* an indicative. 



MODEL. 



Be not angry, great priest- 
ess. Do not grieve over much. 
She fears lest thou forsake 
her. 

I know not whether it might 
have been better for the peo- 
ple. Wilt thou entirely sup- 
press it P 



O comely boy, trust not too 
much to a complexion. This is a 
great poltron : do not fear. But 
do not afterwards lay the blame 



on me. 



Is she living, to whom thou 



Ne ssvi, magna sa- 
cerdos. Ne doleas plus 
nimio. Timet ne dese- 
ras se. 

Nescio an satius iiie- 
rit popiilo. An totum id 
relinques ? ^ 



Exi^RCiSE 68. 



O formosus puer, nimi- 
um ne credo eolor. Hie 
nebiilo magnus sum: ne 
metuo su^. Veriim ne 
postconfero suhj. culpa in 
ego. 

Vivo ne ille, qui tu do 



* Interrogatives, in a doubtful sense, govern the subjunctive. 
14* 
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gavest it ? I know not. Ah ! let 
not these colds hurt thee ! Ah ■ 
let not the sharp ice wound thy 
tender feet ! 

Let not the joyous day pi?5 
without a particular mark of dij> 
tinction. Thou knowest not 
whether the happy parents of 
beautiful Phyllis may honour thee 
their son-in-law. 

But take care, lest thy neigh- 
bour Enipeus please thee too 
much. Lay aside pride, so dis- 
agreeable to love, lest the rope 
go backward with the running 
wheel [of fortune]. 

Rise, lest a long sleep [t. e. 

death] be given to thee, from 

-whence thou suspectest not. Hast 

thou dared to take gold out of thy 

cabinet ? 

What folly ! folly shall I say, 
or unparalleled impudence? Do 
ye dare to make mention of these 
meir? 

Dost thou not now see, brute ; 
dost thou not now perceive what 
complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence ? 

Has the b^)od of vipers with 
these boiled herbs deceived me ? 
or has Canidia touched these 
poisonous dishes ? 

For what was the cause why 
Gcelius wished to give poison to 
that woman 1 That he might not 
return the gold? Pray, did she 
ask it ? That the crime might not 
attach ? Did any one charge him 
with it? 



phipf.? Nescio. Ah! tu 
ne frigus Isedo! Ah! tu 
(/(ft. ne tener glacies seco 
Lsper planta ! 

lC:€ssd) ne careo pul- 
clicr dies nota. Nescio 
sulff, an beatus parens 
Phyllis flavus decoro tu 
gener. 

At tu dot. caveo, ne vi- 
cinus Enipeus plus Justus 
a&/.placeo. Ingratus Ve- 
nus pono superbia, ne 
currens retro Amis eo 
rota. 

Surgo, ne longus tu 
somnus, nnde non timeo, 
do subj. pass. Tu-ne au- 
rum ex armarium tuus 
promo audeo ? 

O stultitia ace. ! stultitia 
ne dico, an impudentia 
singularis ? Audep ne fa- 
cio iste homo mentio ? 

Jamne video, bellua ; 
jamne sentio, quis sum 
suhj. homo gen. plur. que- 
rela sing, frons tuus ? 

Num viperinus cruor 
incoctus hie herba ego 
fallo? an malus Canidia 
tractodaps? 

Quis sum perf, enim 
causa, quamobrem iste 
mulier venenum volo 
impf. do CobHus ? Ne aii- 
rum reddo? Num peto 
perf. ? Ne crimen hsBreo? 
Num quis objicio per/". ? 



DuM for DUMMODO and quousque governs a subjunctive 
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mood : ur for posTauAM, *sicut, and quohodo requires 
the INDICATIVE : ut for quanquam, utfotb, ne non after 
of fear, or denoting the final cause, will have the sub- 
junctive. 



Provided that the things re- 
main, let them^ feign words at 
their pleasure. He shall always 
remember me as long as he lives. 

Until the third summer shall 
see him reigning in Latium. 
Soon as the aged sire in death re- 
laxed his whitening eyes. 

Lausus, when he saw it, groan- 
ed deeply in pity of his beloved 
father. When they saw the tall 
vessels, they were startled at the 
sudden sight. 

I think thou hast heard, how 
they stood about me. See how the 
wild vine, with clusters here and 
there, has mantled over the grotto. 

Thou hast so disturbed all my 
measures, that I cannot restore 
her to her [friends] as I ought, 
and as I endeavoured, that I 
might do for myself a considera- 
ble service. 

Is he well 1 does he think of 
me? Favoured by the Muses, 
does' he endeavour to fit the 
Theban measures to the Roman 
lyre ? 

I ask not that the criminal 
should be acquitted ; but I ask 
this, that he should be impeached 
by this [man] rather than by the 
other. 

As swallows in summer-time, 
so false friends are at hand in 



Dum ^es maneo, ver- 
bum fingo arbitratus suus. 
Dum vivo memini semper 
ego. 

Tertius dum Latium 
regnans video sestas. Ut 
senior lethum canens lu- 
men solvo. 

Ut video Lausus, inge- 
mo graviter amor earns 
genitor. Ut celsus video 
ratis, terreo pres. visus 
subitus. 

Credo tu audio, ut ego 
circumsto. Aspicio, ut la- 
brusca silvestris rarus 
spar go racemus antrum. 

Ita conturbo ego dat. 
ratio omnis, ut is non pos- 
sum suus, ita ut aequus 
sum plupf. atque ut stu- 
deo, trado, ut pario ego 
hie solidus beneficium. 

Ut valeo? ut memini 
noster ? Fidis-ne ahl. plur. 
Latinus Thebanus apto 
modus stud^, auspex abl. 
abs, M usa abl, ahs, 7 

Reus ut absolvo, non 
peto; sed, ut ab hie po- 
tius qu^m ab ille accuse, 
id peto.' 

Ut hirundo aestivus tem- 
pus, sic falsus amicus se*- 
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the aerene time of life ; as soon 
MB they shall see. the winter of 
ibrtuney they all flee away. 

Why dol fret myself? Why do 
I afflict my age for his madness ? 
Is it because I may bear the pun- 
ishment of his sins? 

If that is the cause of detain- 
ing her with you, because she is 
sick, I think that thou doest me 
an injury, Phidippus, if thou 
fearest lest she should not be 
sufficiently taken care of at my 
house. 



renus vita tempus pnento 
sum ; simul atque fortuna 
hyems video, devolo om- 
nis. % 

Cur ego macero ? Cur 
mens senectus hie gen, 
sollicito amentia? An ut 
pro hie gen. peccatum ego 
suppHcium suffero. 

Sin is sum retineo cau- 
sa apud Uiplur,, quia eger 
sum, tu ego injuria facio 
arbitror, Phidippus, si me- 
tuo satis ut mens domus 
euro diligenter. 



Qui used for quod or quia, signifying the cause, requires a 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Wherefore it pleased him to 
send messengers to Ariovistus to 
desire him to choose some inter- 
mediate place for a conference. 



Quamobrem placeo is 
ut ad Ariovistus legatu 
mitto, qui ab is postiilo u 
aliquis locus medius (utri 
usque) colloquium deligo. 



All words put indefinitely require a subjunctive ; put defi- 
nitely, require an indicative mood. 



They neglect all honourable 
things, provided they can but get 
power. I will speak, indeed, al- 
though he threatens me with arms 
and death. 

Not but that I could pay my 
debts upon my own securities 
out of my own possessions. I 
will not desist till I have made 
an end. 

While thou art fortunate, 
thou wilt have many friends. 



Omnis honestus negli- 
go, dummodo potentia con- 
sequor. Dico equidem, 
licet arma ace. ego dot. 
morsque minor suQ. 

Non quin aes alienus 
sing, meus nomen ex pos- 
sessio solvo possum. Hand 
desmo donee perficioyiit. 
subf. 

Donee sum fut. indie, 
felix, multus numero am- 
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Whilst he tarries a few days at 
Besan^on for provision and re- 
freshment. 

CzBsar, when he had observed 
these [things], having called an 
assembly, severely reprimanded 
them. 

Thou knowest the custom of 
women ; , they are an age in 
equipping themselves and getting 
ready. 

These [things] are grievous 
to thee at iirst, while thou art 
unacquainted with them, but 
pleasant when thou hast tried 
them. 

Ever since the fates snatched 
thee away, Pales herself, and 
Apollo himself, have left the 
plains. 

As though the events of 
things, not the counsels of 
men, were punished by the 
laws. 

He ordered them not to stir 
from that place until he should 
come to them. 

• 

They dared not begin the 
war before the ambassadors re- 
turned from Rome. 

He said that he would not 
make any report to the senate, 
till he had first answered him. 

Beware, Caesar, how thou be- 
lievest; beware how thou par- 
donest ; beware how thou pitiest 



Icus. Dum paucus dies ad 
Vesontio, res frumenta- 
rius commeatusque causa, 
moror indie. 

Hie quum animadverto 
subj. Caesar, convocatus 
concilium, vehementer is 
incuso. 

Nosco perf. mos pkir. 
mulier; dum molior in- 
die, dum como (coman^ 
tur), annus sum. 

Hie, dum incipio pres. 
subj., gravis sum, dumque 
ignoro pres. subj,, ubi cog- 
nosco perf. subj. facilis. 

Postquam tu fatum fero 
indie, ipse Pales ager, at- 
que ipse relinquo Apollo. 

Perinde quasi exitus 
res, non homo consilium 
lex vindico impf. suhj. 

Praecipio is dot. ne sui 
ex is locus ante moveo 
quam ipse ad is venio 
plupf. subj, 

Non antea ausus capes- 
so helium, quam ab Roma 
reverto plupf. subj. lega- 
tus. 

Dico sui non antea re- 
nuncio fat. in rus sena- 
tus, nisi prius sui respon- 
deo plupf. subj. 

C. Caesar, caveo* im- 
per. credo subj. ; caveo ig- 
nosco; caveo tu (misereat) 



* The conjunction is elegantly understood after cave^ and fac; aa, 
eave facias; cave putes; fac cures. 
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these brothers imploring a broth- frater pro frater saJus oh- 

er's life. ' secTO part. 

These he privately sent to Hie cUm Xerxes re- 
Xerxes, and with them Gongy- mitto, et cum hie Gongy- 
Ins the Eretrian, to carry a let- las E^etriensis, qui liters, 
ter to the king, in which these rex reddo, in qui hie sum 
things [are said] to hare been scriptus: ^'Pausanias, dux 
written : '' Pausanias, general of Sparta, qui Byzantium ca- 
Sparta, afler he understood that pio, postquslm propinquus 
those whom he had taken at By- tuus cognosco indie, , tu 
zantium were thy relations, has munus dot. mitto : suique 
sent them to thee as a present, tu cum affinitas conjungo 
and desires to be joined in affin- cupio : quare, si tu videor, 
ity with thee : wherefore, if it do pres, subj. is iilia tuus 
seem [good] to thee, give him nubo*' supine in tern. 
thy daughter in marriage." 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

« 

Avoid [ye,] (imper.) not hospitality. (Does he num) con- 
sider what he says {pres, subf.) 1 (Does he grieve for what 
is done, numfacti piget) 1 Does his colour ever show a sign 
of shame? Do not weep (imper,). Do not afflict {subj,) thy- 
self. Beware lest thou stumble (subj,). Beware [lest] I 
hear (that i$tuc) word (from €2) thee. Do not weep (imp,), 
and, whatever it is, make me that I may know [it] : conceal 
(imper.) [itj^not: fear (imper.) not: trust (impcr.) to me, I 
say. Shall I not go to them 1 Uncertain whether he should 
think (pres. subj.) [it] to be the genius of the place, (or the 
attendant famtilum'ne) of his father. He lived well, while 
he lived (iridic.). (I will stay for thee ego operiar te) here a 
little, (until dum) thou comest out (indie), Tityrus, feed 
the she-goats until I return (indie), the way is short. Is this 
he whom I am seeking, or not ? I fear (I cannot ut possim). 
I am undone : I fear (the stranger cannot bear it ut substet 
hospes). Memory is nothing, (unless nisi) thou exercise 
(subj.) it. Blame (subj.) not the times, when thou mayest 
be the cause of (thy tibi) sorrow (gen.). (While dum) 
[there] is (indie) life, hope is said to be to a sick [man]. 
Thou art a fool (for qui) believing (pres. sidj.) this [fellow]. 
(Since ut) we are (iJidic.) in Pontus, (the Danube Ister has 
been three times frozen tcr cor.sttiit) by the cold. (How 
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gtn) canst thoa know that {istuc)^ unless thou shalt have made a 
triaJ ? He hates (not only cum) virtue, (but learning turn Ik 
teras), I wish {pres subj.) [that] thou wouldest Uke care 
(pres svbf,) most diligently of thy health (aec). Whilst 
Cssar continued {pres indie.) in these places for the sake (obL) 
of preparing ships, ambassaidors came to him (firom ex) a 
great part (of the people of Terouanne Morinorum to qui) 
excuse themselves (for their measures scttne time before ae 
superioris temporis consilio) ; (becaude they quod), barbarous 
men, and ^unacquainted imperiti) with our custom (^en.), had 
made (subf.) war [upon] the Roman people. 



Adam< — Rule 45. 

Prepositions in Compositum. 
Adam. — Rule 43 d& 44. 

The preposition in, signifying towards, against, into and 
above, requires an accusative. 

Sub, relating to time or motion, is generally joined to an 
cu^cusative. 

Super, signifying beyond or besides, requires an accusative. 
When it signifies concerning, it takes an ablative, 

Tenus, up to, as far as, is joined to an ablative both in the 
singular and plural ; but more generally to a genitive in the 
plural, and it always follows its case. 

MODEL. 

They thrust the ships from, Detrudunt naves see- 
the rock. They frighten from pulo. Absterrent a vi- 
vices. tiis. 

They bear an especial good Sunt singulari in te 

will towards thee. benevolentia. 

Exercise 69 

The agitated water flows firom Defluo saxum agitatas 
the rocks. The chosen youth is- humor. £o porta delectus 
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sue fit>m the gates. The king 
himseJf escaped from their hands. 
Transfer thyself to the graceful 
chape] of Glycera^. 

By this way he drew over his 
troops, and came into Italy. 
Wherefore he [Hannibal] went 
at this age with his father into 
Spain. 

He [Pompey] in the forty- 
ninth day addea all Cilicia to 
the Roman empire. Who has of* 
tener fought with the enemy 
than another has maintained 
disputes with an opponent 

Thus our [men], a signal be- 
ing given, made a bold attack 
upon the enemy. At once all 
[animal] heat wa$ extinguished, 
and life vanished into air. 

But let me die, she says. 
Thus, thus it delights me to go 
under the shades. The cool 
grove and the nimble choirs of 
nymphs with the satyrs separate 
me from the vulgar. 

The Lacedemonians desisted 
from their long dispute, and of 
their own accord yielded up the 
command at sea to the Athe- 
nians. 

There were found many of 
our soldiers, who leaped against 
the phalanx, and pulled aside the 
targets with their hands, and 
wounded them above. 

But he, but a boy, and as un- 
o'oflervad, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips 



juventus. Rex ipse e ma- 
nus effugio. Tu Glycera 
decorus transfero in aedis. 

Hie fem, copisB tradu- 
co, in Italiaque pervenio. 
(Hdc) igitur setas cum pa- 
ter in Hispania proficiscor 
perf. 

UndequinquagesTmus 
dies totus ad imperium po- 
pulus Romanus Cilicia ad- 
jungo. Qui saepius cum 
hostis confligo quslm quis- 
quam cum inimicus con^- 
certo. 

Ita noster acriter in 
hostis ^lur., signum datus, 
imnetus facio. Omnis et 
una dilapsus calor, atque 
in ventus plur. vita re- 
cedo. 

Sed morior plur., aio. 
Sic, sic (Juvat) eo sub 
umbra. Gelid us nemus 
nymphaque levis cum sa- 
t^rus chorus ego secerno 
popfilus. 

Lacedsmonii de dioti- 
nus contentio desisto, et 
suus (sponte) Atheniensis 
imperium gen. maritimus 
gen. principatus concedo. 

Iteperio perf. com- 
plures noster nom. plur. 
miles nom. plur., qui in 
{phalangas) insilio impf. 
sub;, et scutum manus re- 
vello et desuper vulnero. 
At ille ut puer, et va- 
cuus ut inobserratus in 
herba plur. hue eo et hinc 
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the soles of his feet, then up to 
the ankle in the playing waters. 

And whilst he attempts to 
draw out by his hand the deadly 
weapon, another arrow was shot 
through his throat up to the 
feathers* 

A hbrned bull starts up hence 
from the parted waves, and, be- 
ing raised into the soil air as high 
as his chest, pours from his nos- 
trils and wide mouth part of 
the sea. 

The grim looking heifer^s 
form is best, whose head is clum- 
sy, neck brawny, and from the 
chin down to the legs hang the 
dewlaps. 

Meanwhile unhappy EWdo- with 
various talk spun out the night, 
and drank large draughts of love, 
asking many [things] about Pri- 
am, many [things] about Hector. 

This, this is the man, whonr 
thou hast oflen heard promised 
to thee, Augustus Cassar, the off- 
spring of a god ; who once more 
shall establish the golden age in 
Latium; through those lands 
formerly governed by Saturn; 
and shall extend his empire 
over the Oaramantes and Indi- 
ans. 



illuc r et in aUudens unda 
(summa) pes,- talusque to- 
nus vestigium plur, tingo. 

Dumque manus tento 
traho exitiabHis telum, al- 
ter per jugiilum penna 
abl. tonus acta sagitta 
sum. 

Corniger hinc taurus 
ruptus expello pa55. unda, 
pectusque dbl, pbtr, tenus 
mollis erectus in aura^/ur. 
naris et patiilus pars mare 
evomo OS. 

Bonus torvus forma 
bos, qui dot, turpis caput, 
qui dat, multus superl. 
cervix, et cms gen. pbtr. 
tenus a mentum palear 
pendea 

Nee non et varius nox 
sermo traho irnpf, infelix 
Dido, longusque bibo 
impf, amor, multus super 
Priamus rogito super Hec- 
tor multus. 

Hie vir, hie pum, tu 
qui promitto inf. sspius 
Kudio pres,, Augustus Cae- 
sar, divus genus ; aureus 
condo sseculum plur. qui 
rursus Latium regnatus 
per arvum Saturnus quon- 
dam ; super et (Goromart- 
tiis) et Indi prolero impe- 
rium. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. . 

(He went exiit out of e) the camp. Mayest thou return late 
into heaven. He routed (both utriusque) armies [in] one 
battle. For afler Xerxes descended into Greece [in] the 
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sixth year after he had been banished, he was restored (per/.) 
(to in) his country (by a decree of the people plebiscito). 
Thus Hannibal, less [than] five and twenty years (of age no- 
tus)f (being made /actus) commander, subdued (in the fol- 
lowing three years proximo triennio) all the nations of ^pain 
[in] war. He himself, having drawn out his army (in three 
battalions tripRci, came as far as accessit usque ad) the camp 
of the enemy {plur,). (At last through necessity turn demum 
necessario) the Germans drew their forces out of the camp. 
The fame* of Marcellus grows [in] an obscure age, (as velut) 
a tree. It was (impf.) night, and the moon shone {tmpf,) 
[in] a serene sky amongst the lesser stars. I never (come 
accedo) to thee, (but quin) I go away (subj.) from thee more 
learned. I scarcely contain myself, (from flying quin involem 
in his face in capiUum), Let the writings be laid by (for 
in) some time. Whatever is under the earth, time will bring 
(to light in apricum). The soldier's (dot,) hope is put off (to 
in) another day. The billows are dashed against the shore. 
The sea lifls up the waves against the rocks. Then thus he 
addresses Mercury, (and gives these commands ac taUa nutn^ 
dot) : (Go quick age) [my] son, call the zephyrs, and [on 
thy] pinions glide. Piso's love towards us all is so great, that 
nothing can (be more so supra), (Besides super) disease 
(ace), famine also affected the Carthaginian army. (Con- 
cerning super) this thing {abl), I will write to thee. The 
Romans (leaped saliirunt upon super) the very targets (ace). 



l^ Adam. — Rule 46 d& 47. 

The Construction of Interjections. 

MODEL. 
O joyful day ! Ah ! wretch- O festus dies ! Heu 
ed me ! O sacred Jupiter ! me infelicem ! Proh 
Wretch that I am ! sancte Jupjter ! V« mis- 

ero mihi ! 

Exercise 70. 

Ah! what art thou doing? Ah! quia ago? Quo 
Where art thou going ? abeo ? 



SYNTAX. 
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O Jopiter ! where is honour ? 
Great Jupiter ! what an abandon- 
ed, impudent man ! 

Alas! the lover is sorry too 
late for his cruel vengeance. 
Alas, Peleus! Peleus! I am a 
messenger to thee of a great ca- 
lamity I 

.O my country ! O Ilium ! 
habitation of gods, and ye walls 
of the Trojans renowned in war ! 

Mantua, alas ! too near to un- 
fortunate Cremona! Wo to me! 
my inflamed liver swells with 
sharp bile. 

Alas! whither am I hurried? 
pardon, brothers, [the feelings 
of] a inother. Ah, wretched boy 1 
worthy of a better love, in how 
grcai a gulf art thou plunged ? 

O shame ! O great Carthage ! 
[rising] higher on the dishonour- 
able ruins of Italy ! 

O the detestable meanness of 
the man ! O intolerable impu- 
dence, wickedness and lust ! 

For, O sacred Jove ! what 
greater action was ever perform- 
ed, not only in this city, but in 
the whole world t 

Alas! if the hasty violence [of 
the Fates] snatches thee away, 
part of my soul, why should I, 
the other []^9xt] remain, neither 
equally dear, nor surviving thee 
entire ? 



O Jupiter ooc' ubinam 
sum fides ? Jupiter mag- 
nus voc. ! O ! scelestus at- 
que audax homo ace. I 

Poenitet hen ! sero p<B- 
na crudelis amans. Heu 
Peleus* voe, ! Peleus voc J 
magnus tu nuncius adsum 
clades ! 

O patria voe. ! O di- 
vus domus Ilium ! et in- 
clj^tus neut* plur, bellum 
moenia Dardanidse! 

Mantua, vs miser ni- 
mium vicinus Cremona! 
Vse ! mens fervens diflici- 
lis bilis tumeo jecur. 

Hei ego! quo rapio? 
frater, ignosco mater dot. 
Ah I miser, quantus labo- 
ro in Charybdis, dignus 
puer bcmus flamma abl, 1 

O pudor voc, ! O mag- 
nus Carthago voc! pro- 
brosus altus Italia ruina ! 

O foeditas €ux. homo 
flagitiosus ! O impudentia 
acCy nequitia acc^ libido 
Mcc, non ferendus. 

duis enim, res unquam 
pro sanctus Jupiter voc, ! 
non modo in hie urbs, sed 
in omnis terra phir, gero 
perf. magnus? 

Ah! tu meus si pars 
anima rapio maturus comp. 
vis, (quidmaror) alteryem., 
nee charus masc. seque, 
nee superstes ^ integer 
masc, ? 



* Voe. Peleu. 
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EKOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Ah ! what art thou doing? O wretched (countrymen cives), 
what (great tanta) madness [is this^ ? (Alas heu) ! he says, 
what land, what seas can now receive me ? Oh I cries he, 
ray {^mileaafrustrd suscepti) labours! [my] fallacious hopes! 
my empty schemes. (OprohJ) Jupiter ! man, thou drives! me 
to madness. (O proh I the help Jidem) of gods and of men ! 
Ah miserable me (ace.) ! Ah unhappy virgin (voc.) 1 (Woe 
hei) to me, he exclaims, and transfixed (through the middle m 
medio) of his breast (M.) he bears the dart (plur.) and hav- 
ing dropped the reins {dbl abs.) [from his] dying hand, sinks 
(by degrees pauldtim on in) [one] side (ace) from [his 
horse's] right (shoulder armo). 



RecapUulatwy Exercise. 

They were ordered by the king to burn the bodies of the 
dead, rather than to bury them [in] the ground. Demosthe- 
nes, the Athenian orator, being banished his country, ffor ob) 
the crime of having accepted gold from Harpalus, (was in 
exile exiddbat) at Megara (plicr, noun,). He had come either 
to besiege (sup,) thy house, or had laid snares for the senate. 
[We] should take care (ger.) that the appetites may obey rea- 
son, neither (should they run before it eamque prtBcvrrant), 
nor, on account of sloth and heaviness, disregard it, and the 
mind (p/tir.) should be (pres.subj.) tranquil, and free from all 
disturbance. How many express pictures of the bravest men 
have the Greek and Latin writers lefl to us, not only to contenl- 
plato {ger.)y but also to imitate (ger.). Caesar draws back his 
forces to the next hill ; and he sent his horse to sustain {qui 
with tJie std>j,) the attack of the enemies. Caesar, having 
commanded ill things necessary, ran about to encourage 
the soldiers, (wheresoever quam in partem) fortune carri- 
ed [him], and came down to the tenth legion. Conon lived 
very much at Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, Titaotheus at 
Lesbos, Chares in Sigaeum. He, unwilling to return [to] 
Sparta, had betaken himself [to] Colonae, which- place is in 
the territory of Troas {abh), Lo! shall that day ever arrive 
(when I shall be permitted mild cum liceat) to sin or thv 
deeds. I am indeed ashamed and sorry about my brother. 
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She, offended with me (gen.) and (hating perosa) all the race 
of men, wandered in Uie mountains, employed in the exer« 
cises of Diana. Whilst we are speajcing these [things], we 
come in the meantime to the market, where the confection-* 
ers, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all glad, run to meet me. 
Let them therefore either depart or be at rest; or, if they 
continue in the city, or in the same mind, let them expect 
those [punishments] which they deserve. O folly (ace), fol- 
ly, shall I say, or unparalleled impudence ? Do ye dare to 
make mention of these men? Dost thou not now see, brute, 
dost thou not now perceive what the complaint of men is 
(subj,) of thy (impudence frontis) ? The Lacedemonians de- 
sisted firom their long dispute, and, of their own accord, yield- 
ed up (the command at sea imperii mcEriMmi) to the Athe- 
nians. For (0|7rd) sacred Jupiter {voc)\ what greater ac- 
tion was ever performed, not only in tnis city, but in all 
lands ? 

15* 



IDIOMATIC EXERCISES. 



OP THE CHOICE AND ELEGANCE OF PARTICULAR WORDS*. 

Elegance, according to the derivation of the word (eligere), 
consists in the choice of the most appropriate words and ex- 
pressions, and in their composition, and clear and perspicu- 
ous order. It depends chiefly on the usage of the best Latin 
writers. When, therefore, the scholar has selected those 
words, which are appropriate in their meaning to the sense 
of the subject, the next thing will be, to consider Whether 
they have been used by the best writers of antiquity. 

But let it be premised, that no word can be elegant or 
beautiful in itself in its disjoined state, but merely as &r as 
it strengthens, connects or illustrates the subject ; or at least 
as far as the Latin word conveys, in its true meaning, the full 
ibrce of the English expression. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, to use at random the first word which presents itself, 
without considering whether it is appropriate to the sense. 
In investigating the true and proper signification of words, it 
will be necessary to understand each different sense, in which 
they are used ; and if the scholar acquaints himself as much 
as he can with their etymology and original meaning, he will 
be enabled to write purer Latin, and to avoid many Grae- 
cisms, obsolete and barbarous words, and those which have 
too great an affinity to the English, introduced into use by 
several modern and inelegant Mriters, as, recommendare, to 
recommend, d&c. 



* Altered from Valpy's Elegantiae Latinee. 
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Should the Latin, however, not furnish a word sufficiently 
elegant, or fully expressive of the English idea, or if the force 
or dignity of the subject requires it, it may be necessary to 
vary an expression by means of a short periphrasis, or of a 
phrase, instead of a simple word. But, in the choice of 
phrases, care must be taken that they do not convey more 
meaning than we wish to express. 

Nothing, indeed, will be more conducive to the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, than a happy contexture of 
elegant Roman phrases, or forms of speaking, used by the 
best and purest writers. With these, therefore, the learner 
should be directed to store his memory, and be taught how 
to use them in his own composition. 

It will also be necessary to observe, that there are many 
peculiar modes of expression or idioms in the English, which 
can only be rendered by adopting some Latin phrase, or 
using such a variation as will best suit the Latin style. For 
instance — 

Send me word by letter : 

To use a literal, or^ rather, barbarous expression, we should 
say, mitte mihi verbum : to speak true or elegant Latin, we 
should say,yac me per literas certtorem, 

I am short of money : 

Barbarously or literally, brevis sum pectmia ; elegantly, (ie- 
ficit me pecunia, 

I would be loatT^ to make thee to be beaten : 

I will make them friends : 

He made as though he wept : 

Such expressions, on the very first view, carry with them 
the appearance of English idioms. It would be, therefore, ab- 
surd, carelessly to say, essem invitus facere te vapulare, &c. : 
but, with a little care and judgment, and by considering their 
real meaning, it will be^ easy to give them a turn which may 
answer that meaning, and to find out a corresponding Latin 
expression. Thus, we shall say : 

/ would be hath to make thee be beaten : non lubens commit- 
terem ut vctpulares, that is, I would not willingly give cause 
that 

I win make them friends : redigam eos in gratiam. 

He made as though he wept : simulavit quasi Jleret, or se 
Jlere, 

And so on of phrases in general : thus again. 
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^ »»» make good, that is, supply, supphho. 

He made much of me, i. e. he treated me well, comtter me 

He makes much of himself, i. e. he indulges himself, sibi or 

Youm€^ game of me, I e. you laugh at me, ludis me, or 

buUbrio me habes, ^ 

You can do much with him, tu muttum apud earn potes. 

You know what accowit I make of Mm, i. e. esteem him, 

sets quanti eumfaciam. ^ . •, , . x 

TU have nothing to do with ,your friendship, i. e. 1 re- 
nounce . . . renuncio tu<B amicitia. 

I have my brother to entreat, i. e. my brother remams to 
be entreated, restat mihifrater adhuc exorandus. 

Hum may st for all me, licet tibi per me. 

Thou mayst be gone for aU me, licet abeas per me. 

To be spoken of, audire. 

What trade are you of? i. e. do you pursue? Quam or- 
temfactitas 7 

To ask the advice of any one, i. e. to consult, consulere. 

You are sure to be punished, I e. a certain punishment 
awaits you, certa poena te mtmet. 

Be ruled by me, i. e. listen to me, auscuUa mihi, 

I am not infauU, i. e, blamable, or, I am free from fault, 

vaco culpa. 

Let him lose, be made to go without, his supper, muUetur 

ccetid. 

To be sick of a disease, fever, want, i. e. to labour under 
.... laborare morbo, &c. 

Besides a great number of phrases, which are derived 
from the particular forms and customs of the Romans, and 
which a more intimate acquaintance with Latin authors will 
soon render familiar to the scholar ; as^ to sell by auction, 
hast€B subjicere ; with good^ or ill luck, bonis aut malis avi" 
bus ; to marry, ducere uxorem, &>c. 

And so on of phrases in general : this shows at the same 
time the absolute necessity of attending more to the sense 
than the words, and of suiting the expressions accordingly. 

Many English sentences may appear very difficult and in- 
tricate, and sometimes, at first sight, scarcely susceptible of 
being converted into elegant, and, at the same time, appropri- 
ate Latin. These sentences the scholar should be directed 
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to read repeatedly till he understands perfectly their sense 
and meaning. His first business will be, then^ to simplify, so 
as to reduce them to their bare and original idea, divesting 
them of every superfluous, word and idiomatic expression : 
and he should not begin to write any part of the sentence 
till he has furnished himself with the Latin corresponding to 
*he chief heads of it ; for his first attempt will not always 
<imbrace the full scope and purport of its meaning, and it 
may be necessary to vary his sentence, and give it a new and 
<jlifterent turn, by the change of active into passive, or passive 
into active, &,c, ; and then it will be easy to give it a fuller 
^ress, and so to connect it by the addition of any suitable 
and necessary words, as may give to the whole a force equal 
to that of the English. 

And as the young Latin writer is apt to follow too closely 
^he literal order of the English, it may be necessary to guard 
bim against this common error, by the following observation, 
which, though coming more properly under the head of the 
order and arrangement of words, may be introduced in this 
place, as being applicable to almost every example that may 
occur. It is the genius of the Latin language, that the order 
and position of words are not bound by so strict and immu- 
table laws as in other languages, though certain rules must be 
followed, and such an arrangement preserved, that the style 
may not be confused, puerile and inelegant Seldom, 
therefore, does the nominative case come first in the sentence ; 
but other cases, unless the sense and perspicuity absolutely 
require it, are generally placed before it. 

But, though elegance of style depends very much on this 
trans^sition, care must be taken to avoid a confused inter- 
mixture of words; that, for instance, what belonjrs to a 
clause of a sentence in which the relative qui, qiia, quod, 
occurs, and is dependent upon it, may> not be intera^ixed 
with the clause which contains the antecedent ; as. 

The man who has once transgressed the bounds of <aiod- 
esty must be completely and perfectly impudent 

It may not be inelegeuit to say^ 

Qui semel verecundicB fines transient ^ eum prorsus o^->^tet 
esse impudentem. But to say, 

Qui semel verecundicB, eum prorsus opertet esse impt ^en- 
tern, fines transient, 

Would render the sense obscure and unintelligible. 
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Besides this obscurity^ whoever wishes to acquire an ele- 
gant style, will be careful to avoid a too frequent repetition of 
the same word, if it does not tend to give greater weight or 
perspicuity to the subject. The same syllable too closely and 
frequently repeated, cannot but be harsh to the ears, and 
therefore inelegant. Several words following each other 
with the same termination, should be carefully avoided. 
To this negligence must be referred a too great con- 
course or clashing of the same letter, which either 
must produce a disagreeable harshness in the sound, if 
a repetition of the same consonants, as, rex Xerxes^ or, 
if they are vowels, must cause such a hiatus as will pro- 
duce some difficulty in pronouncing, as, magna operto ore. 
. Where it is possible to give a strict attention to the siQooth 
concourse of the words, without endangering the force of the 
idea, when the preceding word terminates with a consonant, 
the next should begin with a vowel, and vice versa. There 
are a few words, however, the succession of which is not ar- 
bitrary, but which has been fixed by the unvaried usage of 
the ancients. Ac is not found before a vowel, but always 
before a consonant : we do not say ac ego, but atque ego ; 
seldom neque autem, but neque vero, — It will also be very ne- 
cessary to guard against poetical endings of a prose sen- 
tence, which, though not very culpable or disagreeable in 
themselves, yet will not fail to displease, as they carry an ap-^ 
pearanoe of affectation and studied conceit. This fault, in- 
deed, was much sooner observed by the ancients, who are 
supposed, in their common conversation, to have pronounced 
the language more according to metre, than it can be by us, 
who pronounce many syllables different from their quantity. 

Every kind of ambiguity should also be carefully avoided, 
as, for instance, in the case of adjectives, where multorum, if 
used instead of multarum rerum, might be mistaken for the 
masculine gender. 

The word vir is used when praise or excellence is intend- 
ed; never when blame is expressed: Homo is used indis- 
criminately. 

^}' ^ ^JS/k""^ intimate with Fabius, that most excellent and learned 

man. (To be mtimate with ; famiJinritcr uti ) «a"ie« 

2. Ho put them in mind, that as Darius had a greater number of 

persons {mojorcm turbam hcmi.uin), so h. had a greater number of iJien. 
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The same distinction is generally made between the Jmo- 
nouns ille and iste; iUe denoting praise, and iste blame or 
contempt. 

1. Behold that liberty, which you have so ardently desired. 

2. These things (cruelty and insolence) are to be attributed to arms 
and victory, not to Csesiar. -i 

Speaking of an obscure or contemptible person, the Latins 
generally make use of nescio quis for qtddam. Though they 
also use nescio quid, not merely to vilify, but to magnify any 
thing. 

1. What have you to dread, when you are defending your cause 
against some accuser, whose eloquence no one ever feared ? 

2. But then I affirm, that when to a good and excellent natural dis- 
position the embellishments of learning {ratio doctrinx) are added, 
there results a something great and extraordinary (prtBciarum ac sinr 
gulare). 

Quispiam, quisquam, uUus and unqucmi are elegantly used 
after negatives, comparatives, after vix, and si, when there is 
any doubt, after an interrogation or prohibition, and the prep- 
osition sine. Observe that quisquwn, quispiam and uUus 
are thus distinguished from quivis and quilibet; the former 
are generally used in a negative or interrogative sense, the 
latter always in the affirmative. 

1. Quispiam: Is there any person In the world {aUcvM) of whom 
you think better ? 

2. Qtusquam : You deny that the tyrant has been more cruel to Syr- 
acuse, than any one of his predecessors (inter cruddissimos unquam 
anteafuit.) f 

3. het no man's offence make you lose your greatness of soul. 

4. They themselves had delivered inany great men, tdthout the 
suspicion of any one. 

5. Ullus : Scarcely have you lefl the other orators (with their leave 
let me speak it) any merit that they can reap. 

Ulhis should always be used instead ef omnis aflor the preposition 
sine; as, . 

Without all doubt. .. 

6.. Unquam : Darius having in his flight drunk water, which was 
muddy, and defiled with dead bodies, said thai lie had never drunk with 
greater pleasure, f / 

(Observe, that, for the sake of brevity, the verb dico followed by nan 
is not inelegantly changed into the verb nego, as, negavi me essefac* 
turwnf for aixi me nonfacturum esse). 
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Nt quis is elegantly used for ut nemo, 

\. Thej discharged him from his office, thaZ no one should after- 
wards commit the same crime with impunity. 



Nee quidquam is more elegantly said than^ et niML 

And physicians, generals and orators, althoujgh they understand 
perfectly the principles of their science {quamvis artis jnxBcepta per- 
eepwiiU), can effect nothing very great or meritorious without expe- 
rience or practice. 

Ipse is often used for the adjective totus or integer, An de- 
fining numbers or space of time with great exactness. 

1. I have been absent {desideror) three whjoU days. 

2. I spent three tohoU months in visiting and ezj>loring a country, 
which some writers have described in so lively {ad virmm aepinxtruiU) 
a manner. ^ 

The pronoun is is most frequently used for ttdis, followed 
by ut or qui ; as, rum is sum quern contemnas, 

1. I am not such a man, t/uU I should utter a falsehood. 

2. 1 have seen sttch a monster, that if I should see another as terri- 
ble, I should die with horror. 

3. We must use such liberality eu may profit friends, and hurt 
no one. 

4. Many were condemned of treason ; hut such was the king's clem- 
ency, tA<i< only three were executed {uUimo supplido affeetifwarint).^\ 



Idem is most frequently used for item, porrOy etiam, simul,. 
and tumF4um; as, quod idem mcRstitiam reprehendit, idemjocum, 

1. For we see that there have been those, who at the same time 
could speak with dignity and elegance {omatd ac graviter), at the same 
time with artftil evasion and subtiltv. 

2. He used that kind of food whicn was most sweet and wholesome^ 
and at the same time most easy to digest {ad concoquendum). 



Instead of rendering the English word all by onmis, it will 
sometimes be necessary to use omnind, sometimes nuilus non, 
or quisquSy and sometimes the relative qui, qua, quod. 

1. There were in all but two ways, by which they could possibly 
go out of their country ; one through the Sequani, narrow and dim- 
cult; the other through our province, much easier and readier (ea> 
peditiusqne). 
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2. The queen most bountifully entertained him with all coortecy 
and hospitality. 

3. Because the townsmen offered so little money to redeem the 
town, they began to demolish all the noBlest buildiTtgs (splendidissiima 
qtuBque tecta). ^ 

For the Engli^ aU of them, aU of whom, the beet Latin 
writers u^e illi omnes, qui omnes. 



The English word every may also be variously rendered 
by singuli, quisque, when it implies each; sometimes by 
singuli repeated ; by dlius^ alius, when it implies a diver- 
sity ; each in their separate cases ; as, Trnhit sua quemque 
voluptas; singulis legionibus singulos kgatos. Svery, be- 
fore a word of time, or used distributively, may likewise be 
rendered by in, with an accusative case. 

1. The strength of all sciencesy Uke the old man's fasot, consists 
not in every single stick {in singvlis quihusque virgtdtis), but in all of 
them united in the band. 

2. To every thiuff there is a season, and it is the duty of every man 
to use his time prontably to himself and others {utUUer et sihi et alus nU). 

3. In every corner of the court, there was a court (plural). 

4. He changes his waverinff mind every hour (in noras). 

5. No one gave less than eighteen bushels every acre. ^ 



The word some, also, when repeated, or followed by the 
word other, is rendered by alius alius, or hie and iUe. 

1. Of the things objected to him, some he acknowledged, same he 
extenuated, som^ he excused by reason of human frailty, and the 
greater part he flatly defied. 

2. Certainly the inclination of princes to some men, and their aver- 
sion to others, may seem fdtal. 

3. Some think one thing, some another. 



One another is also rendered by hie and iUe, by alter alter, 

aUus aUus, and quisque : as, one man delights in one style of 

speaking, another in another: alius Hio dicendt genere 

gaudet 

1. It was agreed, that there should be free commerce (Itberum inda 
invicem commerdum fore), till the one prince should denounce war 
aitainst the other. 

16 
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2. There is otte kind of deportment due to a father, and another to 
i: son ', one to our own countryman, and another to a stranger ', one to 
a ftiend or benefactor, and another to an enemy who has in* 
jured us. 



' Instead of is expressed in Latin : 

1st. Before a substantive, by pro with an ablative, loco 
or vice with a genitive. 

1. Cato alone is to me instead ijf a hundred. 

2. Men who read Lucilius instead of Horace, and Lucretius instead 
of Virgil. 

3. xou have so endeared yourself to me by your kindness, that jon 
shall always be to me instead of, a brother. 

When a succession or change of place is expressed, tf»- 
ctead of is rendered by in locum, 

1. When men are about to engage in battle, hew could they shake 
off the fear of so many toils and pains, and eyen of death itself, if, tn- 
stead of them, piety and fortitude, and the^image of honour, was not 
present to their minds ? /> i 4 ^f : • ^^ 

2. He sent me instead of another. ^ 



2d]y, before a verb. 

If the subject is a thing that might to be done, instead of 
is expressed by cttm vnih the subjunctive of debeo ; as, 

Instead of studying, he plays : Ludit cum studere 
deberet. 

1. Instead of showing his gratitude for the favours he has received, 
iie wholly neglects his friends. - 

8. Instead of ohserrine a strict discipline, the soldiers of the enemy 
are now dispersed over the whole country (in agris dispalati vagamur). 

^.It^ir^^^^ '^ * -^"^^ ^*^ *^^^ ^ ^""^^ *^^ of is 
expressed by cum wnn the subjunctive of posswn ; as. 

Instead of playjag, he studies : 8tudet cum hidere posset 

of y^Cbf --^dt^fefc^^ -d labour, 

voted several hours of the nfgS to sludlfn^ ™h • ♦ ♦ • ^^^^^^7 de- 

2. Instead of sheltering hiiself und«r^^^^ meditation. 
caput objidt) the whole firy of ?he storm ^ encounters (n^dwn 
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If the verb is in a past tense, ddteo or possum must be 
put in the pluperfect ; as, 

He played instead of studying : Ltidebat cum studere de- 
hmsset. 

1. Instead of pursuing the enemy, and' reaping the fruits of his 

glorious victory at Cannae, Hannibal iLept his army the sreatest part of 
le winter at Capua, the dissoluteness and luxuries en which city so 
enervated the minds and bodies of his soldiers, that Marcellus seems 
to have said with great propriety i^wh dixUse) that Capua had proved 
a CanneB to Hannu>al. 

2. The tyrant Dionysius, instead of adorning the mind of the son 
of Dion with virtue and learning, brought him up in such a manner, 
that, though he was but a boy (ut quumpuer admodum esset), he soon 
plungefl into every species of debauchery and dissoluteness. 



3dly, If it is a thing that ought not to be done, instead of 
is turned into and not, or rather than ; as. 

You ought to study, instead of playing : Studere deberes, 
non autem ludere ; or, studere deberes, potiiis qudm ludere. 

1. A wise governor ouffht to encourage peaceful arts, insUad of 
endansforing ^e safety of nis country by useless wars. 

2. iSkall we spend our precious tmie in ease and idleness, instead 
<2f studyinff the liberal arts, and storing our minds with VAnoiis kindd 
of knowledge .'' 



•>jii 



Sofarfrom^ is rendered in Latin sometimes by adeo non, 
ita mm, sometimes by tantiim abest ut, followed by ut, or by 
non modd non-sed etiam, non solum nonnverum etiam ; as. 

You are so far from loving me, that you rather hate me: 
Tantum abest ut me ames, ut me potius oderis. 

Observe that the best authors often use non modd, for non 
modd non, 

1. He was so far from being superstitions, that he despised those 
many sacrifices and temples in his own country : so far Jrom being 
feamd of death {ita non tindidus ad mortem), that he was slain in bat- 
tle in the service of the public. 

2. He was so far from being greedy of money, that he made no 
other use of it, than to free his friends from dangers and inconveniences 
with it. (^n oMative with participle fut. in dus.) 

3. You are so far from loving me, that you injure me as much as 
you can (quantiim in te est). 

4. So far is my grief from being lessened, thai it is increased. 
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On the paint of, is rendered in Latin by in eo ut ; it is in 
^agitation to, by id agitur ut ; and in the case of, before a 
noun, is expressed by in with an ablative. 

1. Ab he had been cast in his suit (quoniam cans A cecidisset)^ he 
was on the point qfheixkg mined. 

^. They made a sally from every gate^ and were already on the 
point of being repulsed, when they sounded a retreat, and returned 
into the town. 

3. He had as many votes as the law required, and it was undez- 
stood that it toas in agitation to elect him consul. 

4; He assured them {fidem Og dedit), that he would do as he had 
done in the case of his ouer enemies. 



Primus, unus, solus, uUimus, frustrd, 6lc,, are used simply 

with the verb, instead of primus fiiit qui, 6lc as also tte 

interrogative quis ; as, 

Who is there that would not embrace virtue herself? Quis 
virtutem non amplectitur ipsam ? 

1. He was the only one who remained at his post. 

2. Sicily was the first of foreign states which courted the friendship 
of the Roman people. 

3. But the Ubians, who were the only nation of all those beyond the 
Rhine, that had sent ambassadors to CsBsar, earnestly entreated him 
to come over to their assistaiice {ut sibi auxiliuvi ferret). 

4. It is in vain for a man to avoid prodigality, if he turns to the 

contrary excess. 

■ \. 

Without, before a substantive, after a negation, may be ex- 
pressed by nisi, nisi cum ; as. They fight not unthout pay : 
non pugnant nisi stipendiati, 

1. Labienus, when he had spoken these things, swore that he would 
not return into the camp vnthout victory (without being victorious). 

2. The queen answered that she had no power to give the daugh- 
ters of her subjects in marriage, without the consent of their parents. 



Or it may be expressed by a verb, a participle, or an ad- 
verb ; as, Cfrass grows^without bidding, or sowing : injussa 
virescunt gramina, 

}. The death of this man toas not toitkout suspicion of poison 
among the vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned whom 
they love. 

2. If Pompey, when he was sick, had died in Naples, he would not 
have been engaged in a war with his father-in-law ; he had not taken 
up arms without Reparation (imparatus). 

3.' The best thmgs we do are painful, and the exercise of them griev- 
ous, if they are continued without intermission. 
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4. H^ finished the business without staying lon^^er. 
^ 5. They went off toithaut observing that they were closely watched 
{irUeniiits obsarvari). 

Let it be ob^rved that where the latter clause is emphati- 
cal, the Terb should be used instead of the participle, 

6. He walks through the garden, toUhout admiring the sweetness 
of the lilies and roses, the beautiful order of the walks, and the melo> 
dious singing of the birds, (neetamen.) 



Wfthout, before a verb, may be expressed bj the relative 
qui, qu€B, quod, by quin, or bj an ablative absolute-; as, He 
does nothing without consulting you : Nihil agit quin te con- 
ndcBt, or te inconsulto, 

1. Since my father does nothing great or small without communi- 
cating it to me, why should he conceal this from me ? 

2. I cannot read ^IkiUy concerning old age ; -concerning friendship ; 
his offices; or his Tusculan questions, vnthout almost. adoring that 
divineljr-inspired breast. 

3. It is a miserable thing to die before one's time. What time^ I 
pray (quod tandem tenants) f That of nature .' Why, nature, for her 
part, fifaye you the use of life, as of so much money (taruruam peeu- 
SSSl^^rto^ Betting ^y day 'of payment. ^ ^ »»»'. ? 



Observe, that where there is a neuter adjective or pronoun, 
especially when followed by quo, it is better, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to use opus, with the nominative ; or, as some 
granunarians have it, opus must become an adjective ; as. 

He has need of what he enjoys : Id ei opus est, quofruitur. 
It would not be so well to say, opus est eo quo, because they 
might be taken for the mascidine. 

1. Tou haye no need of that which I have need of, whilst you are 
contented with your own condition ; and even superfluities are be- 
come necessary to me. 

2. He has need of that very thing which Hannibal and many other 
generals used in the midst of the greatest daubers, and in every en- 
gagement, which they call presence of mind {jnroisentis animi con* 
siuum). 

We saj that the verb sum is followed bj a genitive or an 
ablative when it serves to denote a quality, praise and blame, 
d&c. ; but it is only when there is an adjective added to the 
substantive; as. 

That lady is of a remarkable beauty ; . 

16 • * 
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We would not say pukhritttdine alone : and it must be ob- 
served, that the genitives or ablatives are not always used in- 
discriminately ; we should say, est magno natu. 

1. But lest I should entertain too sanguine a hope of success in a 

Sursuit which admits of so much uncertainty {in re dvbid) ; for in- 
eed what right have I to use so pressing a solicitation to vou, who 
are of the highest awthority and most consummate wisdom, i commit 
myself and my fortunes solely to your favor and well known benevo- 
lence. 

2. When llmoleon had so great an authority and such complete 
power f that he might have governed them even against their will.but^ 
at the same time, so much possessed the love and affections or the 
Sicilians, that he miffht haye obtained the kingdom with the unan- 
imous consent of all (nuUo reeusante regnum obtineret)^ preferring 
their love to their fear, he abdicated the sovereign power, and lived a 
private man at Syracuse. 



Oportet, opus est, necesse est, vdim, &c. usually take an 
infinitive after them, or *a subjunctive with the conjunction 
ut ; but it is more elegant to omit this conjunction, as it is 
likewise to leave it out after the verb c<meo, 

1. There is a certain intemperate degree of affection towards our 
friends, which it is necessary we should restrain. 



But instead of non opus est, non oportet, quid est opus, it is 
more elegant simply to say, non est quod, nihil est quod; as^ 
Nihil est quod mihi agas gratias ; There is no reason that you 
should thank me. 

1. Concerning .the afiairs of Britain, I understand from your letters, 
there is no need to ajpprehend any danger. 

2. 1 am distracted with my apprehensions concerning the health of 
our Tnllia, concerning which there is no need to write more largely 
to vou. 

«. WhM occasion is there to build a tragedy on so trifling la subject? 



RULES 



FOR THE PRONOUN qm, qiUB^ quody AND OTHER RELATIVES. 

After dignus and indignus, especially, qui b used in its 
different cases for ut ego, itt tu, ttt is, ut meus, ut tM, tU 
noster, &c. followed by the subjunctive mood : as, you are 
worthy to be loved ; dignus es, qui ameris. 

1. Tour mother deserves, or is worthy, ^uU you should love her, 
obey her, and learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui in these different 
cases, as govemrd by the different verbs.) 

3. You are worthy that I should look to your happiness. (Qyoncm.) 

3. You have been worthy that we should listen to i(9u. 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happiness should be- 
fall them. 



If, on the contrary, the relative clause refers to the senti- 
ments of the author or writer, or is the actual language of 
the person of whom the author is speaking, the relative is 
followed by the indicative mood. 

1. He rested the point of controversy not on the order of succession, 
but on the felicity of his birth. That his brotMer, indeed, had been 
bom first, but it was while his father was yet in a private station ; 
that he, on the contrary, was the first bom, after his ikther had been 
advanced to the throne. That his brothers, therefore, who were bom 
before him, might claim as their right tho private patrimony, which 
their father possessed at that time, but not tne kingdom ; but that he 
was the first, whom his father had brought up after he had obtained 
the kingdom. 

When the relative clause expresses the cause of the ac- 
tion, and may be rendered in English by the preposition in, 
with the participle; or when it it is used for et quod is, et quo- 
niam is, &c., or comes after utpote, ut, quippe, it will be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive mood : as, omnes—Umdare fortU' 
nc^ meets, qui gnatum hdberem tali ingenio prtBditum ; AU 
prcdsed my fortunes, who had^ or, in having, or, because I 
had, such a son. 
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1. H«py sailor, who gained the shore, and wu safely drawn on 

*i. a)w ungrateful you ai« to fortune, who thus make aUnlof^ 
pleasure. 

When the relative follows an interrogative or a negative, 
and expresses the same thing and subject as the antecedent 
clause, it is joined with the subjunctive mood ; ^s, There ts 
no one, who does not hate you; nemo est, qui te non odent, 

1. Who is the boy, who can apply to his studies, where there is such 
a noise (uH tot obstranint graculi) ? , i . ^i. i. j • *u 

2. There is no one who does not understand, that the body is then 
most pleasantly affected, and best recruited, when it is refreshed with 
seasonable ana moderate sleep. 



The relative coming after the English verbs to be, to be 
found, when preceded by the word there, is, for the sake of 
perspicuity, followed by the subjunctive mood : as. There are 
men who say ; sunt qui dicant, 

1. There have been found men, who voluntarily shortened their own 
life : these I think worse, and more mischievous. 

2. There are philosophers, who think, that the most precious thing 
in life is time (tempus pretiosissimum, esse). 



When the relative comes after intensive words, as, such, 
so, and is used for ut ego, ut tu, &c., it is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, T am not such a man as to say, or, J am not 
the man who says; non sum is qui dicam. This will not 
take place after the demonstrative pronoun is ; for it would 
then be, I am not that man who say, non sum is qui dico, or, 
Twho say am not that man, 

1. I am not so hard-hearted, tis to deny you your request. 

2. Such is the authorit;^ of this man, Siat it can neither be shaken by 
the secret intrigues of his enemies, nor by the open attacks of the 
multitude. 



For the sake of perspicuity, the subjunctive will be used 
after qui, when it is preceded by such restrictive words as 
sobis, unicus, unus ; as. He is the only one of the family who 
learns ; est solus ex familid qui discat ; were we to say, dis- 
cit, it might be mistaken for, he who learns is the only me of 
the family, ^ ^ 
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1. He was the only one of the philosophers, who maintained that 
wisdom was the only gmde of life, which led to happiness. 

2. He was the only one who said that the soul of man is the man, 

that the body is notning but a dwelling or an instrument. 



When qui is used for the interrogative indefinite ^tcts, and 
ftot as a mere relative, it is followed by the sabjuncttve ; as, 
TeU me whom you see, die miki quern videea : if it was mere- 
ly the relative, as in this sentence, I know the man whom you 
see, it would be, notus est mihi homo, quern mdes. 

1. As for me, from the time when I first saw you, and learnt from 
most men, with whom I conversed, what erudition and virtue you 
possessed, it became the first object of my wishes to gain your love 
and esteem. 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend so many sciences, and by what 
arts men have voUshed the rude manners of barbarians, andi havo 
changed worse for better, disgraceful for excellent, and the vilest £ot 
the most precious things ? 



It is not only afler dignus, that the relative qui is used lor 
ut; but, in general, where the relative clause indicates any 
final cause, design or purpose, and might be rendered by a 
supine, by ut or ad, then qui may be elegantly used ; as, He 
sent ambassadors to sue for peace ; misit legatos qui pacem 
peterent, 

1. He sent certain men to bring him to town. 

2. Then Romulus, by the advice of the fiithers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to solicit the friendship and connubial alli- 
ances with this newly-established people. 

3. I did not give ^ou money to use at your pleasure. 

4. He further enjoined them to send spies into all parts to learn 
the designs and motions of their enemies. 



And in many other instances it is used for the English in- 
finitive, where the sense will easily admit of it. 

1. As a calm at sea is understood, when the least breath of wind 
does not stir the waves, so is the quiet and peaceful state of the 
mind beheld, when there is no passion to discompose it. 

2. They have no clocks to distinpdsh hours, (horologiay gtabus horas 
noscunt), nor mile-stones (mUliarta) to show the distance of places. 



In sentences which admit of ,a transposition, without cre- 
ating any obscurity, it is very elegant to put the relative qui, 
qua, quod, and its compounds, before the antecedent, in the 
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beginning oi'the sentence ; as, quam mecum cdis amieHiam, 
midti laudant: and to give greater force or stress to the 
sense, and in order to form a stronger connexion between the 
relative and the antecedent, the pronouns is, hie, idem, &,c. 
are elegantly placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as, quern Deus misit, ei non creditis, whom God hath 
sent, him ye believe not. 

1. We c(»Dmonhr say that those men are always asleep, tohOf in our 
opinion, are indifferent and careless about every thing. (Qfios pu- 
tamus.) 

2. Nothing can be more foolish than those, who, in a free city, be- 
have themselveB in an audacious and alarming manner. 

3. Let every man exercise himself in the profession which he 
knows. 

4. Whatever change of manners takes place in princes will soon 
pass into the people. 

5. Drops oi crimson blood distil and stain the earth with gore from 
the tree, which I tore from the soil, having first broken its roots 
asunder. 

6. The same land shall receive you returning thither in its fertile 
bosom (nbere lato), which first brought you forai the race of mighty 
ancestors. 

Est, sunt, erit, d^c. elegantly admit the relative qui, qu€B, 
quod, with the omission of the antecedent aliquis, quoddam, 
&rC. followed by an indicative or a subjunctive ; as, 

JEst de ^0 Hbi gratuhr, 

1. There is seme one to whom you can give these letters. 

2. Tou have what to write in these eventful times. 

3. There were some men at that time who said Cicero did not de- 
serve so highly of his country {de patrid bene msritum). 

. 4. There are soms men whose delight is to follow the camp, and to 
encounter the dangers of war. 



The omission of the antecedent is also elegant, where it 
may be easily inferred fi-om the sense of the subject ; as, 

You have one, or, a friend, who wishes you well : Habes, 
qui tibi bene cupiat, 

1. He sent men or servaTUs, to invite all his friends to supper. 
' 2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can. teach 
them with diligence and faithfulness. 

(This rule may be referred to the former.) 



The pronoun is, or iUe, is oftener understood before the 
relative qiii, qua, quod. 
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1. HCf wko deipifles nchei, m a wise man. 

2. Bat if we retreat through fear and constemationi these same dr- 
cumetances will be adYerse to ue ; neither the adyantaffe of ntnationy 
nor the number of allies, will be able to protect Atm, WMm arms could 
not protect {quern arma mhUmi potuerint). 



The relatives qudlis, quantus, quot, are elegantly placed 
before the antecedents, talis, tantus, tot; and the relatiye 
adverbs qiumtd, ubi, qud, qudm, quamdiu, quotUs, before tantd, 
ibi, hoc, or ed, tarn, tamdiu, toties ; as, 

Atlas was made as great a mountain, as he was a man : 
Quantus erat, tardus mons /actus Atlas, 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of those, 
who govern the state. (Saj, such as those, who govern the state, 
such are usually citizens. 

2. There are almost as many different kinds of speaking, as there 
are orators. 

3. 7%e more elevated we are in rank, the more submissive should 
we behave ourselves. 



For omnis qui, and omnia qua, it is often much better, as 
it is more concise, to put quicunque, quisquis, and quidquid. 

I wish you to consider that in all things, in ithieh you can show a 
kindness to my friend, you will bind me tayou by the strongest ties 
of gratitude. 

The pronoun quid is most frequently used for the adverb 
cur; as. 

Why do you weep 1 Quid fies ? 



And, on the contrary, it is more elegant to use the adverbs 
cur, quare, quamobrem, instead of propter or ob quem^ quam, 
quod; &c. as. 

Many reasons occurred to my mind, for which I thought 
that labour would prove an honour to you : 

MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem quamobrem iUum laborem 
tibi honori fore putarem, 

1. Nor yet have I been able to devise any reason, far which he 
ought to undertake their cause. 

§. But if there is no reason, /or tohich you should load this misera- 
ble wretch with so great cidamities, my advice is, that you should 
spare him (ut ei pareatur), 

3.. But there were many reasons, /or loiUcA I wished to be there 
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To the interrogatives quis, qtus^ quid, qud, quando, the 
particle ec is elegantly prefixed ; as, 
Brutus ecquid agit ? What does Brutus ? 

1. I pray you, what so great miBfortune can you imagine, wliich 
does not nil to my lot f - 

3. Who had the power of entering into the forum ? 

3. When did you sappoee that you would give in an account of your 
proceedings > 



Id quod is most fi^uently used for quod^ when it refers 
not merely to one sub^ntive, but to the whole preceding 
sentence ; as, 

You love virtue, which I commend : Amos virtutem, id 
quod laudo, 

1. The undeserving are often loaded with wealth and honours, 
whilst the good meet with contemi>t and repulse ; which is the reason 
that Tirtue itself is not practised with much zeal. 

2. But the man who feels no shame , which I find happens in many, 
I consider not only worUiy of reprehension, but even of punishment. 

3. Tou have signified your intention to leave tlus country soon, 
which has affected us all with the most lively concern. 



When the pronoun is is used for talis, it is elegantly fol- 
lowed by qui, qtuB, quod, instead of ut is, ut ea, &c., bs, by 
the same rule, quitntus, qucdis, quot, quoties, will be more ele- 
gantly put for ut tantus, taUs, tot, toties ; as. 

Such, or 50 great, is your desire of revenge^ that, if I were 
inflamed with it, I should be the most miserable : 

Ea or tamta est tua vindicttB cupido, qud or quanta si fior- 
grarem miserrimus essem. 

1. Sudk indeed is your learning, thaty if I possessed it, I should call 
myself fortunate. 

2. ToQ have read Homer 90 often, thmt, if I had Iread lum as often, 
things would go on much better wiui me. 

3 We have gained so moMf trophies from our enemies, that no na 
tion can boast of ever having gained so many. 



Qui, qwB, qmfd, is often elegantly used simply for taUs, or 
tanius, or quoKs ; asy 

Such is thy love towards me : Qui tuus est ergd me amor. 
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1. Suck is iiky hardness of heart, the dmne judgrments will at lafft 
ftill upon thy guilty head. 

2. Cities also, as well as other things, spring &om the lowest be- 
iginnings : afterwards siLck as their own bravery and the gods assist 
get themselves great power and a great name. 

3. Each person holds an inward and secret conversation with his 
own heart, and stt4:h as it liighly concerns him to regulate properly. 



And what deserves lo be imitated^ as being particularly 
elegant^ is the use of qualis, mthout being preceded by 
tcdis; as, ' 

You are blessed with such a child ^ that /if 1 had such a one, 
I should greatly rejoice : 

FeJix es puero,. c^aUs si mild esset, magnojpere gauderem. 

Especially as the senate and people of Rome had then suck a lead- 
er, that J had they now his fellow {qualis si nuno esset)j the same fate 
would overtake tliee, which then befell then*. 



Qnif qu(B, quod, with or without quippe, is very elegantly 
used for ciim, or quod egOy cum tu, &lc., and ctijus for cum 
ejus, citm meus, cum tuus ; cut for cum mihi, &c., with the 
verb that follows in the subjunctive mood ; as, 

What wonder that men die, when we know that they are 
mortal ? 

Quid mirum homines mon^ quos sciamus mortahs esse f 
Quos used for cum eos. 

1. How is it possible that you should converse on the subject -of lit- 
erature, since you never paid the least attention to itf 

2. And certainly that conduct of mine is entitled to the highest 
commendation, in that I was unwilli<n^ that my fellow citizens should 
be exposed to a band of armed rtxfSans. 

3. They rated and blamed the Belg8B,/or having surrendered tkem- 
selves to the people of Rome, and abandoned the bravery of their 
progenitors {patriam virtiUem projecissent). 



The relative qui, qua, quod, is elegantly used after idem, 
instead of ac or cum ; as, 

Nor had he the same master as his father : Nee eodem mor 
gistro, quo pater, usus est. 

1. The wise man is not confined within the same bounds with tiie 
rest of the world. No age, no time, no place, limits his thoughts, bat 
he penetrates and passes beyond them all. 

2. At the same time with the .Xdui, the Ambarri also acquaint 

17 
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Omnx, that, their country beinfir depopulate«l, they cannot easily k«ep 
off the yiolence of the enemy from their towns. 

3. ThiB nation is not so warlike as the neighbouring states ; and it 
does not make use of the same weapons in war as other nations. 



i, qtuB^ quod, is also elegantly used for et is, et ego, ei 
tu, &c., for is verd, tu veto, He, in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, or a member of a sentence, when it may be easily re- 
ferred to what goes before ; as, 

It happened in my absence, and had I been present : 
Me absente accidit, qui si adfidssem ; for et ego, si, or si 
verd, &c. 

1. Tou have always given me wholesome advice ; and if I had al- 
wavs followed i£, I should have been happy (ex feUdssimis fuissem). 

z. A friend was then at my house, and he told me that he feared it 
would not succeed (ut succederet.) (fereor ne fiat expresses what 
we wish not to happen \ vereor ut fiat, what we wish to happen, but 
are afraid it may not.) 

3. I asked him this question ; and when he did not answer, I re- 
vised to dowit. 



V"*'. »-• I 



Qui, qua, quod, may also be used for quia, nam ego, tu, 
is, &c., when it is clear, from the context, that though the 
causal conjunction is not inserted, yet it may be easily infer- 
red from the sense ; as, 

Yo^' are truly reprehensible, for, when you stand in need 
of the friendship of all, you injure all : 

Vere reprehensione dignus es, qui, cUm omnium amicitid 
indigeas, omnibus noces ; for nam cum tu omnium, d&c. 

1. For certainly it is not my part, since, as you are used to wonder 
/ apply generally so much industry in writing, to commit myself so 
fkr as to appear to have been negligent in it, especially as that would 
be the crime, not only of necrhgenco, but also of ingratitude. 

2. It was not the part of that general, since he knew that he was in 
the midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go out of the camp im- 
armed, and to straggle about the fields. 



I, qu4B^ quod, is also often used for cum in a narration. 

1. Cesar, knowing that the enemy would immediately abandon 
their camp, advanced with his forces against them. 

2. The man, hwng of some authority, of a grave demeanour, ad- 
yaaoed in years, and a father too, was struck dumb with astonishment 
at the barefaced proposal of this shameless man (o6«etgnaf 



\ 
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The relative qui^ qvuB^ quod, is often used for a substan- 
tive^ especially after the verbs sum and habeo, when the 
sense seems to demand such a variation ; as, 

I have a request to make to you : Est quod te rogem, 

, 1. If thou bring thy gifts to the altax, and there rememberest that 
thy brotiier haih au^ht against Hue, {that U, a complaint, iJuU of 
wnich he may complain,) leave there thy gift before the altar, and so 
thy way ', first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and o&r 
thy gift. 

2. / have an aeeusation against thee, that thou hast deserted thy 
first lovei 



Qui, qua, quod, may, in some instances, be used for the 
English particle c^er ; as,' 

The fourth year (ifter he had come : Quarto quo venerat 
anno. 

What ! have you not heard of Caesar's achievements in Spain ? 
Two armies beaten ? Two generals defeated ? Two provinces taken ? 
These things were done foHy days after Ccesar was coxoa in view of 
the enemy. 

It must be observed, that though the English very often 
omits the relative, yet the ellipsis must always be supplied in 
Latin. 

1. The man I saw yesterday told me of your disaster. 

2. Go into the village over against you ((pti vobis e rtgiane est), and 
bring away all ike provisions you ea» coUed, that we may set sail 
again immediately. 



OF VERBS. 



As it is sometimes difficult to determine, when an accusa- 
tive with the infinitive is to be used, afler the English con- 
junction thaty and when it is better to turn that into qudd or 
ui wilh a nominative followed by an indicative or subjunc- 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few observations. 



. Ut is always used, and never the accusative with the in- 
fkutive, after tto, sic, taUs, or is for taJis, tantus, adeo ; after 
Terbs of causing or effecting, persuading, impelling, exhort* 
ing, advising, compelling, entreating, beseeching, decreeing, 
commanding^ except jt^o ; and after verbs of telling, lorit' 
ing, and m^nouncing, when they carry with them the force 
of a command ; and also after accidit,Jlt, contingit, 

1. He persuaded me to write. 

2. I beseech you to come. 
9. I happcaied to see you. 

4. He commanded me to come. ' 

5. Your neighbour is plunged into such profligacy and luxury, that 
words cannot deseribe his desperate condition. 

But let it be observed, that when maneo denotes informa- 
tion, and not advice, it is always joined with the infini- 
tive ; as. 

He apprized him by a trusty messenger, that it was in 
agitation to break down the bridge. 

In the same manner persuadeo, though generally followed 
by ut, when it signifies to convince, is always followed by an 
infinitive ; as, 

I wish you thoroughly to convince yourself, that no one is 
dearer to me. 

Observe also, that the articles of every agreement, or con- 
dition of a bargain, are expressed by ut. 

After verbs denoting a douht or opinion, the Latins ele- 
gantly use fore or futurum esse, followed by ut or qui, with 
the subjunctive, instead of the future of the infinitive ; aB| 

I doubt not that there will be many who 

Nan duhito fore pier osqirp, qui 
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1. I hope that ht will return into your favour. 

d. I do not doubt that many toiU think , this mode of writing trifling 
and insignificant, and altogether unworthy of the characters of thost 
great personages. 

3. I never thought that a power, which seemed so firmly establish- 
ed, toould 80 soon fall to the ground {tarn did in ruinam prteeipitaTetur) 

This form seems .to have been originally made use of in 
verbs which wanted a supine, and consequently a future of 
the infinitive, and to have been afterwards adopted more jmi- 
versally on account of the elegance of the variation. 



After the verbs to will, to toish, to desire, to suffiar, and 
after aquum est, oportet, necesse est, sequitur, either ut or 
the accusative with the infinitive may be used indifferently. 

1. I desired that my father should write. 

2. A man rmist die. -« 

3. It is right this should bo done. 

4. Hence it follows, that no man can make a great progress in lit- 
erature ¥rithout genius. 

5. He wished him to assemble his forces, and to march against the 
enemy. 



Actives should be changed into passives, or qudd and ut 
should, if possible, be used where two accusatives with an in- 
finitive might create an ambiguity, which of the two was the 
case of the infinitive ,' as, patrem te amare dicunt. Here it 
is doubtfiil, whether you love the father, or the father you. 
We should therefore say, either patrem a te cmuni, or a poire 
te asnari. 



QuodiaBy be used when it implies the cause or reason 
of what goes before, when it might easily be changed into 
guia; and after verbs of certain affections, as of rejoicing, 
grieving, &c., qudd may be safely used, as well as the accu- 
sative \nth the infinitive ; as, 

I am glad that you are returned safe. 

Qudd redieris incohtmis, or te rediisse incohtmem gaxudeo. 

1. After the troubles of mind, and the pains you have endured, i 
cannot but rejoice that you are so well. (Quda, here implying the 
cause or reason that I rejoice, may be equally used, or the accusatiYe 
with the infinitive.) 

2. I have received letters from home,, and am overwhelmed with 
the deepest sorrow, that n^ father is so ill (<judd in morbo sit paler). 

17» 
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With these few exceptions, however, the accusative with 
the infinitive is most frequently used by the ancients. 



But the conjunctions ut and qudd are hot to be used indis- 
criminately : the chief difference seems to be, that, when the 
preceding clause is or ought to be the cause or reason of the 
•following, we should use vt ; otherwise the accusative with 
the infinitive, or sometimes qudd, 

1. You have oflan exhorted me to make a collection of my epis- 
ties, if I should write them with any decree of accuracy. (Here the 
exhortation is evidently the cause of coHecting the epistles.) 

2. So many and great favours have vou heaped upon me, that so far 
from repaying them, I must live and die conscious of my own in- 
gratitaae. 

, ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ '■ 

After the comparative, the sign of which is too, too much, 
we must make use of ^udni ut, with the subjunctive ; as, 

He is too proud to teach you : Suj^erbior est, qudm ut te 
doceat, 

1. His leaniinff and virtue are too great to be set forth with advan- 
tage hy me, and too well krunon everv where to need i£, unless 1 
.would, according to the proverb, show the sun with a lantern. 

2. Some boys are too idle to learn, and too contumacious to obey 
the precepts of their masters. 



The conjunctions ut n«, joined together, are often elegantly 
used fi>r ne; as, 

The first principle of justice is, that no one should do an 
injury to another: Justiti<B primum mrnms est, ut ne cui 
noceas, 

1. And do not so far commit yourself, lest, when you have been 
supplied with every thing by us, you should appear to have been 
wanting to yourself. 

'2. Yfe must also take care that we may not appear to do this 
through anger. 



The common rule, that, when two verbs come together, 
the second is put in the infinitive, must be restricted within 
very narrow limits. It is chiefly and only used afler certain 
verbs, as volo, nolo, cupio, amo, conor, tento, audao, studeo, 
cogito, possum, nequeo, ohUviscor, debet, coepi, incipio, const i- 
tuo, soleo, consuem, eogor, scio, &.e. 
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1. My fiither ur^ed me to write to him, by the tenderest motiTet of' 
aifeetion and gratitude (per amorem et omnia pietatis qffida), (We 
should not say impttUt scribere, but ady or uL) 

2. Since my parents u»M to educate me m the liberal axtSi I shall 
do my utmost endeavours to learn many things (ut diseam qu^ 
plurima). 

Care must be also taken not to fall into Grecisms, by too 
rash a use of the infinitive ; as, 

He instigated him to ask for tMs. (Here the infinitive 
would be wrpng.) 

JHe went to the river to wash away the blood. 

The same caution must be used after adjectives; as, 

He is a Jit person to do that (idoneus est qui hocfaciat). 

My brother is very desirous to learn. 

That lesson is very easy to underhand, 

Quin is used for ut non, followed by a subjunctive. 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of great industry 
should not be a learned man. 

Often for qudd non : 

I dare not blame what you have done, not that I do not 
differ from you in my opinion, but because I know you heme 
acted from the best of motives, and to the best ofyourjudg' 
ment (ex optima sententid atgue consilio id egisse). 

For ^2 noTi in these forms : 

TTiere is none, who does not know. 

Who is there, who does not believe it ? 

Very often for cur non, followed by an indicative. 

Why do you notfiy hither (quin hue advolas) ? . 

Why do you not arm yourself 7 

Why, if we feel the vigour of youth, do we not mount our 
horses ? 



After a negative expression, or even an interrogation, the 
Latins make use of nisi, quin, where the English usually has 
the particle butf and sometimes of qui^ qua, quod; as. 

They are fit for nothing, but U> he slaves : JSos non dec^t 
nisi esse servos, 

1. There is a time^ when the richest women ought to marry ; they 
seldom let slip an opportunity at first, InU it fills their minds with dis- 
appointment and bitter anguish. 

2. Among the Epicureans, there is nothing but what a crowd of 
atoms can perform. 
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3. Cumt^.B Imiidatioii of estates from the rightful owners to stran- 
geis oujrht not to be accounted liberal; for nothing is liberal, hut 
what is, at the same time, just. 

4. What is it to recollect one's self, but to rally the scattered and 
disordered parts of the soul into their proper place (m suum locum) ? 



The conjunction qimsi has a subjunctive mood after it; 
but it must be observed, that it is always used by the ancients 
with a present, if the preceding verb, or the subject itself, be 
concerning a itang present, though the English has the per- 
fect or imperfect ; and if the subject refers to the past, it is 
always used with the perfect, though the English has a plu- 
perfect; as, 

You are silent, cis if you did not know that the thing 
is so : TdceSf quasi nescias rem ita esse, 

1. You are silent concerning this business, as if you did not 
know it. 

2. Are you not a foolish fellow, to ask me what I think will be 
done in tms business, astf I were acquainted with what he himself 
does not know ? 

3. For he writes in such a manner, astfl had been obliged to go to 
them, and not they to me. 



The conjunction quum, or cum, when implying a reason 
previously known, or given, and answering to the English 
since, is usually followed by the subjunctive ; and when it is 
used for etsi. 

1. When I know you are accustomed to read good books, I wonder 
that you reap so little advantage from them (tefructits nuUos ez Us 
perdpere). 

2. Things being so, or this being the case, I shall say no more. 



The English particle being, implying a cause, is variously 
rendered into Latin : chiefly by qtmm, cum, quippe, qui, ut 
qui, utpote, utpote cum, ut, 

1. He was noted for the wisest person that had ever been; ^ere 
being no sort of knowledge with which his mind was not stored in 
great abundance. 

2. He was as much valued and esteemed by the whole party as 
any man ; and he deserved it, being more accomplished than any of 
them (quippe qui, si quis unquam, sumnUs ammi dotibus instructus).- 
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3. The Ifmg honours him greaajr, ieing a person in whoie fidelity 
and p^udenee he can confide. 



When a subjunctive goes before in a sentence, conjunc- 
tions, which \a themselves govern an indicative, or even the 
simple relative qui, qucB, quod, will generally require the 
verb following to be likewise in the subjunctive, if the two 
verbs are closely connected in the idea ; as, 

It is right, that, when we are in health, we should think of 
death : JSquum est, ut, cum semi simus, de morte cogitemus. 

{Note, That the subjunctive we should think, though by 
transposition it comes in the last clause of the sentence, 
must be considered in sense as the first subjunctive.) 

1. He is so fond of writing, that he immediately commits to paper 
all the undigested thoughts which come into his mind. 

2. It often happens that those, whom we love most, are the soonest 
snatched away from us. 

3. The king commanded that those things, tohiih were necessary for 
the war, should be got ready with the utmost haste {quhm. cderrvmb 
eomparari). 



And in the same manner, after an accusative, with the in* 
finitive, a verb preceded by those Conjunctions, or by the rel* 
ative qui, qua, quod, will more elegantly be in the subjunc- 
tive; as. 

Who will deny that I have performed whcct you enjoin- 
ed me 1 Quis neget me perfecisse, quod prtBceperis ? 

1. I know that my father will soon return (dHitsrediturum), bieause 
he has not written to us. 

2. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moment brfore we 
have well considered it. 

3. But know, tkat there are more who refuse to pay the tribute, 
than those who wish to have it exacted (qudm qui exa^tum veUrU). 



Observe that the English partici|^e, active pr verbal, in ing, 
in several colloquial or vulgar expressions, is more elegandy^ 
rendered by turning the verb into a passive impersonal ; as. 

There is no trusting to the bank : Ripa nm ben$ cred' 
itur. 

1 TJtere is no more resisting uneoatrollable folly, than the violent 
course of^a river (qudm tarrenti). 
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2. He ddnies tkerB can be any Uomg pUasandy teithout Umng vtrtic* 
Mifi^. He denies thai fortune has any ascendant over a wise man. 



Verbs, which cannot be used personally in the passfvey 
most be used impersonally, or with a transposition ofthe ac- 
tive : as, He was succeeded hy his son, successit ei films. It 
may be observed that verbs, which do not govern an accusa- 
tive in the' active, do not admit of the corresponding person 
in the passive ; as, J am heUeved when I speak the truth, mihi 
verum dicenH credUur, 



The English verbal in ing, after verbs oi preventing, prO" 
hibiting, &,c., is rendered by the subjunctive mood, wiih the 
conjunctions quin, ne, and qud minus ; as, 

I will not hinder you from studying : Per me non stdbit 
qud minus studeas. 

1. We were not able to deter even the Rlieni, our brethren and 
kinsmen in blood, from consenting toith these people. 

2. Be not hindered fiom paying your vow in due time (riti), nor put 
it off till death. 

3 The winds hinder the beesyrom carrying their food home. 
4. Why do you keep rprnfiom using my own I 

r ' ' ' :••*:■•: 
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THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 



In general, as often as the relatiye qui, qua, quod, ocean, 
it may be omitted, and the verb, before which it goes, may be 
changed into a participle, which must agree in case with its 
antecedent; as, 

I wish to satisfy my friend, who desires what is honoorable . 

Amico honesta petenti stUisfacere volo, 

1. By the studying of the liberal arts (optimarum artium), a name 
is often acquired, wAich will never perish. 

2. When a bungling cobbler, who was perishing with want, had be- 
' ffiin to practise medicine in a place, in which he was not known 

{ignoto loco). 

. 3. At length, O Romans, have we driven away, discarded and pur- 
sued with tne keenest reproaches, this wretch, toho was inioxiaUed 
with fury, toho was breathing mischief, and impi&usly threatening to 
lay waste this city with fire and sword. 



To define this more fully, we may say, that when two 
verbs, or two divisions of a sentence, are so closely connected 
together, that the one is the cause or the antecedent of the 
other, and both refer to one subject, having the relative qui, 
or the conjunctions ubi, quando, dum, postquam, &c. between 
them, these last are ];ejected, and the clause, before which 
they were to be put, is expressed by the participle. 

1. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Gato, who 
governs his life by the certain rule of reason, and diligently weighs 
the motive of every duty {momenta offidorum omnium). 

It must be observed, that the participle must be put in tlie 
case which the noun or the verb of the other clause governs ; 
as, 

When, the Roman citizen was fixed to the cross, his hands 
dropped with blood. 

H^re hands is the substantive, which governs the genitive, 
and the participle consequently must be put in the genitive. 
Therefore we shall say, 

Citjis cruci adfiii manus sanguine stiUarunt, 

2. When I think of this circumstance, it appears wonderfid to me 
Here the verb vtdetur requiring a dative, the participle 

must be put in the dative^ and we shall say, 
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CogUanH miki hdc de re, permirum videtur, 

3. But as she did not trust in his promises^ he sends her word that 
he wished to associate her sons into a share of the kingdom, with 
whom he had carried on the war, not with a view of depnvittg them 
of the kingdom (that he might depriye them), but tnat he might 
bnrtow it as of his own free gift. 

4. When he entered the verabule on the very threshold, Sophonis* 
ha, the wife of Sy])haz and daughter of Asdrubal, the Carthaginian, 
met him ; and, having descried Masinissa in the middle of the troop 
of armed men, conspicuous above the rest for his armomr and other 
habiliments, supposing, as really was the case, that it was the king, 
she fell at his feet, and said, '' Both the gods and your valour and 
fortune have given you an absolute power over us.*' 



But when two parts Gt divisioiis of a sentence have each a 
separate nominative, and refer to a different subject, the 
clause^ which generally has dum, cum,, quando or postquam 
with it, if it is rendered by a participle, wiH be turned into 
an abUtive absdute ; or, for the sake of brevity, into some 
other case dependent on the noun or verb, as in the last ex- 
amples ; as, 

When my father died,, we sdd his boc^s r We shaH say,. 

Patre mortuo, gus Ubros vendidimus : 

Or perhaps still more elegantly : Patris mortvi Ubros ven- 
diiKmus, 

1. But when his friends exhorted Mm to reduce Greece under his 
power, Darius fitted out a fleet of five hundred ships. 

2. But aSf or lobeii, our men still demurred to leap into the sea, 
chiefly on account of the depth of the water in those parts, the stand- 
ard-bearer of the tenth legion, having first invoked me gods for suc- 
cess, cried aloud, " Follow me, fellow solders, unless you will betray 
the Roman eagle into the hands of the enemy .^* 

3. They say, that, whUe the boy was sleeping, his head appeared 
suddenly in a blaze ; and that, when the tumuR was appeased, the 
queen forbade the boy to be moved, till he awoke of his own accord. 

The force of these two rules may be more clearly and 
lLfrie% Illustrated by these two short examples, in which it is 
shown, when the ablative absdute may, or may not, be used : 

Wiken the sun riseSy the moon withdraws her Ught. 

Here, aie two nominatives to two diflferent divisions of a 
sentence, the first of which may be rendered by the ablative 
abeohite: and. 

When the svn rises, it puts the stars to flight. 
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Here is only one agent or nominative case referring to 
two different actions or verbs, which are, however, closely 
connected together, and, consequently, though the first divis- 
ion may be changed into a participle, it must remain in the 
nominative. 



But it is not solely by the rejection of the relative, or of 
these conjuncti<His, that participles are to be used ; for very 
often, and with greater elegance, a substantive will he chang- 
ed into a participle ; as, 

At the sight of my father, I ran away. I received him on 
his return {redeuntcm). 

Though in this case also, the substantive being thus turn- 
ed into a verb, and admitting the conjunctions mentioned 
above, might be referred to tlie foregoing rules. 

1. This officer, /ro??i his mistrust ofjiis own safety, and that of the 
legion, rushes, unarmed, out of liis tent. 

2. If, therefore, I am. under the necessity of arraigning one, I oatill 
seem to adhero to the rule which I iiave proposed to myself, without 
deviating jfrow the patronage and defence of men. 



After post, especially, the substantive is elegantly changed 
into a participle ; as, 

1. After ike huUding of the city,, many years elapsed before any 
form of government was settled. 

2. After y or since j the birth or creation of men (post natos homines), 
our country has not been desolated by so long and dreadful a war 
as tlie present. 



Of two verbs that have a relation to each other, and have 
a case common to both, instead of being connected by the 
conjunction et, and put in the same mood, the one is el^- 
gantly turned into a participle passive, and becomes the case 
of the other, or, if the sense requires it, will agree with the 
nominative case ; as. 

He took and killed him : Captum interfecit. 

1 . Some of these ioer6 selected and sent to consult the Delphic oracle. 

8. Besides the conspirators wore manv; who went to Catiline in 
the beginning. Amon^ these was A. Fulvius, the son of the senator, 
whom nis faUier drew Sack from his intended journey, and ordered to 
be killed. 

3. He made an obstinate resistance, and fought desperately to de- 

18 
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fend the Jioiw« in which he was ; but within an hour or two (t»i«r- 
posito autem hand ita lango tempore), he is taken and earned away to 
prison. 

Though the nominative of the participle present active is 
very inelegant, and is better rendered by a periphrasis with 
a conjunction, yet where two verbs come together joined by 
the conjunction and, if the first is of the past time, it may be 
turned elegantly into the participle of a verb deponent; as. 

He kissed me, and forbade me to cry : Me oscukxtus vetuit 
fiere, 

1. A very few, trusting to their strength, swam over; all the rest, 
our horse overtook and a^w. 

2. He promised better things of himself for the future, and then he 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and invoked the protection of the gods. 

3. He thought, that he could easily escape out of their hands, and 
suddenly rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but he soon feU 
to the ground, pierceawith a thousand weapons. 



After the verbs malo, volo, nolo, euro, &c. participles 
passive agreeing with their cage are more elegant than the 
present of the infinitive active ; as, 

ril take care to find you, and bring your Pamphihis with 
me : Invcntum tihi curabo ct mecum adductum tuum Pam- 
philum, 

1. We beg this one thing of you, that, if, out of your clemenx^y, 
}jeu have determined to save us, you would not strip, us of our arms. 

2, But there is also something of which I should wish to advise 
you in a few words. 

3. He wishes now more than ever, that his son should die. 

4, The tyrant toould not wish to free him from his anguish. 



The participle future passive, with the dative of the peraoii, 
is more elegant than the verbs debeo, oportet, necesse est ; as, 

Diogenes, being asked at what age a inan ought to marry, 
said, young men not yet, old men never : 

Diogenes inUrrogatus qua ectate ducenda sit uxor; juvem* 
bus, inquit, nondum, senibus nunquam, > 

1. There is nothing, which old a^e ought to gward against so much 
1^8 sinking into languor and inactivity. 

2. We must not only acquire wisdom, but we should exercise it for 
the good and advantage of mankind {fid hoininum utilitatem promO' 
pendam). 
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^The gerund in do is often elegantly used, with the omis- 
sion of the adjectives signifying convenience, 6lc. as, par, 
idaneus, 6lc, ; as, - 

He is equal to paying : Est sohendo. 

h Farmers should take care what seed they put in the earth ; .for 
old and worn out seed is not fit for sowing. 

2. Brown or pack paper (Marta emporetica) is not fit for toriting. 

3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man ; ne is equal to 
bearing any weight. 

The gerund followed by a substantive is elegantly changed 
into the participle future passive; and agrees with that sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case ; but only in those verbs 
that g(yvern an accusative ; as, 

I shall ease all my regret 6y sending and receiving liters: 
Omne desideiium Uteris mittendis accipiendisque leniam, 

1. In all my distresses and difficulties, it has always afforded me a 
heartfelt satisfaction to behold your alacrity and readinoss in defend- 
ing my cause. 

2. I have always been the foremost in defending your liberty. {Prin- 
ce with a genitive.) 

3. What can be more difficult than, in determining the difference 
of advo.-jc parties, to acquire the good will of all? 

4. We are by nature prone to love virtue, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb which determines the sense, or 
the action, is often changed into the participle future passive, 
with or without essCy where the subject depends upon the 
will or the judgment of the agent, and the verbs puto^ arbi- 
tror, existimOy credo, censeo, judico, statuo, duco, videor or 
video, euro, &c. are added ; as, scribendum putavi, for scripsi; 
but care must be taken, that the choice of these verbs be 
appropriate to the sense, as we would not say, that a man 
moriendum putavit for mortuus est, as not depending upon 
his will. 

1. CsBsar, seeming sufficiently to understand the minds of his sol- 
diers, tried, or thought fit to try, what intention or inclination Pompey 
had to fight. 

2. I wish to explain more at large, in this assembly of learned men, 
that discipline wnich Petronius has lightly touched upon, especially 
as, in the examination of it, I may be able to exhibit and explain that 
plan and method of doctrine which / myself pursue. 

3. The vnsest men have draion from these sources, (that is, from 
Greek and Latin,) every improvement of human genius, all true and 
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■olid learning, every precept of true wisdom and prudence, and, what 
is of much greater consequence, the best examples for the formation 
and direction of a good life (bene instituendcB vitai). 



A participle passive is often elegantly joined to a verb as 
antecedent to it, and put into the neuter gender, being made 
to agree with the sentence, though either of the two verbs 
would have been sufficient; as, Quam rdatum legerint, 

A similar mode is very frequently adopted with the verb 
habeOy when the English verb to have refers not merely to 
the perfect, but to the present j as, 

We Juive found or discovered that the sun stands sliii * 
Compertum Jiabemus solem consistere. 

1. We have received it from tradition, or wo hare received it as de- 
livered from antiquity. 

2. I comprehend in my mind^ or, I hold it comjnrehended m myimind. 

3. Tou could scarcely mention any tiling which he did not know ; 
for as we mark with letters whatever we wisli to conmiit to a lasting 
monument, so he had engraven all things on his mind. 



The participle future active should be used, instead of the 
verbs cupio, volo, and statuo, with the omission of the con- 
junctions cum and si, when they merely imply something 
future; as. 

If you intend to set out on your journey, shake off your 
sleep : 'Iter initurus eripe te somno. 

1. When you wish to torite verses, read Virgil, and thus^his manner 
may, by degrees, be imperceptibly trans&sed into your poetry- 

2. When I loas thinking xf writing this letter to you, intelligence 
was brought to me, that you were gone into Italy. 



All verbs, signifying motion to a place, may be variously 
rendered ; either by a supine, a gerund, or by ut with the 
subjunctive ; but with greater elegance by the participle fth- 
ture active ; as, 

He came to snatch away the boy : 

Venit ut eriperet puerum ; 

Venit ereptum pueruni; 

Venit eripicndi puerum causa ; or, ad eripiendum puerum : 

But more elegantly, 

Venit erepturus puerum. 

1. 1 am come to extricate you from all your difHculties. 
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' 3 He retired into the temple, to implore the favour of the gods, and 
to consult the oracle ; but a band of ruffians^ unmindful of the sacreiL 
place in which so foul a deed would be perpetrated, rushed upon him,- 
and slew him before the altar. 



One or two more words in a sentence are elegantly placed 
between the participle and the verb sum, which, in that case, 
generally conies first. 

1. I think I shall not be very far from the truth, in asserting, that, 
among all those Cex omnibus OsV who 'have been employed in the most 
liberal studies of the arts and sciences, there have existed a very 
small number of excellent poets. 

2. I had not the least doubt, that many messengers, and report 
itself, loouldj by its rapidity, anticipate this letter. 



OF TENSES. 

In a continued narration, which is intended to represent 
circumstances as if they were present to the eye, the present 
indicative is more in use than the perfect. 

1 . The commander, observing the general consternation, called a 
council of war, and, having summoned all the centurions of Ihe army 
to be present, inveighed against them, with great severity, for presum- 
ing to inquire, or at all concern themselves, which way, er on what 
design, they were to march. 

2. A few days after, Ennius haying come to Nasica, and asking for 
him at the door, Nasica cried out that he was not at home. 



It is usual with the Latins, in a narration, to make use of 
the present infinitive instead of the indicative, with the ellip- 
sis of ccspi, or of some other verb ; this is called the historic 
infinitive ; as in that line of Virgil : 

Nos pamdi trepidare metu, crinemque Jlagrm^em 

Excutere. 

1. Then all in the assembly exclaimed that the country was in dan- 
ger {jn mtmmum discrimen esse adductum), and that the enemies were 
ahready at the gates ; they then suddenly rushed forth^ determined 
either to conquer, or to die bravely for their country. 

18* 
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2. Thft man, being struck (percitus) with the fear of impending dan- 
ger, ,^^«r«^, hesitatedj and hlitshed. 



Where the subject is general, and the word man is either 
expressed or understood, the passive is not always Used, but 
it is as elegant to put the second person singular of the sulv 
junctive, or the infinitive, with the verb est or licet ; as, 

A man may easily understand what use is to be derived 
from literature: Animadvertere est, quanta ex re literarid 
quani possit utiUtas. 

1. 2d Person Pres. Sub. — In every business, before men undertake 
any thing of moment, they should first deliberate, and use the utmost 
caution. 

2. What is promised with an oath, as if God were a witness, must 
be inviolably kept {id tenendum est). 

3. IvFiJf. with est or licet. — Men are seen every where covetous of 
money. 

4. Men are often seen^ not so much from a natural benevolence, as 
from a desire of appearing generous, doing actions which seem to 
proceed rather from ostentation than good will. 

5. This may he seen in our other senses, that we are not so long de- 
lighted with perfumes of a very high and sweet savour, as with Siose 
that are more moderate {quhm his moderatis). 



In the epistolary style, instead of t^je present tense, the 
past tenses are oflen used ; most frequently the imperfect. 
The Avriter seems to consider the time of the letter's being 
read, not of its being written, as the moment of narration : 
as, I mn ill; the letter writer should say, JSgrotabam, be- 
cause his illness may have left him before the letter is receiv- 
ed. A future is rendered by the participle future, with the 
imperfect of the verb sum. 

1 . There is (say was) a report, that you have succeeded in your en- 
terprise. 

2. lam thinking of setting q^ to-morrow. (Participle future with 
imperfect of sum). 

3. If there shall be a long interval between my letters, do not won- 
der at it (perfect subjunctive) ; for / shall be absent for a whole 
month. 

4. I lorite this on the twelfth of June, and send it by the letter^ 
carrier (tahellario tradebam). 



There is some diflSculty in the use of the future perfect, 
owing to the incorrectness of the English, which generally 
uses the simple present, future or perfect, v/hcre it cMght to 
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hate a future perfect. It generally follows these particles, 
cum, tibi, sij quandoy and is used when the verb, that accom- 
panies it, is in the future imperfect, and itself denotes a fu- 
ture action absolutely completed ; as, 

When he comes, we shall sing : Cttw vmerit ilk, c€h 
nemus. 

1. When your father comes y I shall tell him (cerdorem faciam) what 
progress you have made in your learhing. 

2. When you have sent me that book, I shall give it to my father. 

3. Jfyou do thisi I shall be highly indebted to you. 

4. Whatever you resolve will please me. 

5. To-morrow^ ef the enemy go out of their camp to forage and lay 
waste the neighbouring countrj, I shall give orders for a chosen 
troop to sally forth, and, if possible, to take the foraging party in the 
rear, and cut them off from their main army. 



This tense is by some grammarians very erroneously called 
a future subjunctive. The Latins invariably use the parti- 
ciple future, and the verb sum, to form a future subjunctive ; 
as, I do not doubt but he will prove a learned man : Non du- 
bito, qvin evasurus sit doctiis. When verbs have no supine, 
and consequently want a participle future, they employ the 
periphrasis ybre ut, as we have already observed ; as, I hope 
he will learn ; sjjero fore ut discat. 

1. Such is his skill, bravery, and knowledge of the military art, 
thai lie tedll, witliout doubt, extricate himself from that danger. 

2. He will use so many arts, that he loill corrupt my son. 

3. I think that, if misers bury their treasures in a chest, not only 
their thoughts but their bodies will always hang over that chest. 



And, oflen where the English has a future, the Latins, 
speaking with greater accuracy, make use of a present, when 
the matter relates to a thing present. 

1 . Who will deny this ? I am so far from invalidating tlie force of 
this argument, that I wish to pay all possible respect to so high an 
authonty. 

2. Bvery one leill easily understand, that the whole of my discourse 
fands to confute so erroneous an opinion. ^ . 



The Latins often very elegantly use the perfect subjunc- 
tive, instead of the present. 

1 Some one may say, that virtue is its own reward ; but few men 
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will be indneed to love virtue for its own laJke, if they ue not et the 
same time impelled by other more poweriiil reaeone. 

2. You may ohject to this, that man is bom to labour, and therefore 
he cannot expect a life of repose. 



The present subjunctiTe of the verbs volo, mate, nola^jpos^ 
sum, is often used for the imperfect, as is the case with <rther 
verbs, when there is an interrogation. 

1. I toould riuker please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be sent for, which I should by no tpeaitv toisk, he can- 
not but be struck with astonishment at this unheard of prodigy. 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelligible ? 

4. Who cotdd helieve, that you, who are alreaoy so much advanced 
in years, should think of marriage ? 



Concerning the SUCCESSION OF TENSES to each 

other, as far as it varies from the English, as it is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, it may be observed, that after 
tif, ne, quo, quo mifius, quin, qui, qua, quod, quis, and other 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, if a present or future 
goes before, it is right to use the present ; if an imperfect, 
perfect or pluperfect, then the imperfect follows : as, he will 
be worthy to be loved ; dignis erit, qui ametur ; be was 
worthy to be loved : dignus erat, qui amaretur. But it will 
be necessary to pay strict regard- to the nature of the tenses, 
and the sense of the subject ; hence some exceptions may 
sometimes occur. 

A Present after a Present, — When speaking of things 
present. 

1. You tell me that your destiny is placed in my own hand, 9Mtfit 
were possible, that I should obtain this boon. — (Here it would be wrong 
to say consequerer, hecnase fieri possit goes hetOT9, though the Englion 
might seem to authorize it.) 

2. I do not think, that there are any men, who would not wish to be 
informed of the fate of their absent friends. 



But these will be excepted : 

A perfect must come after the present, if speaking of a 
circumstance that is past ; and a fiiture, if speaking of the 
future. 

1. You are noio afraid, as if you had not at all bten present, as if 
you yourself had not obtained that wealth unjustly. 
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2. Is it not very necessary, that a man sliotdd learn (Bhoulcl hare 
learnt) many things, before he ventures to instruct others ? (Here it 
would be very improper to say ut discat.) 

3. How rash and impious are those men, who, in the hour of de« 
spair (spe abjectd), oflen icish, that they Iiad never been bom ! 

4. his to be hoped, that that report of the murder of our friend was 
false. 

5. It is not possible, tliat an indolent man can ever acquire dignity. 
(A future.) 

6. I fear lest my father should return before that can be done. 

7. I am not a man, who never is to die {qui nunquam moriturus). 

8. Tdl me when your father comes (venerit). 



In like manner, an imperfect or a pluperfect must come 
after a present, in such forms as these : 

1. Tell me wliat you would do. 

2. Tell me whether you looidd have come. 

3. / toish that tou had avoided those associates. 



In a succession of three verbs, where the principal verb is 
in the preterite tense, and a future time is denoted by one 
of the following verbs, that which comes aflei^ the future in- 
finitive, and implies an event then completed, will be elegant- 
ly put in the pluperfect subjunctive ; as. He promised^ that he 
would do it, when tliey returned : Se idfacturum esse, cum 
rediissent, poUicitus est. 

1. O the memorable voice of that youth, who, having shaken off the 
chains of idleness, and removed far away every allurement to pleas- 
ure, declared that ho would follow that mode of life, which his par- 
ents advised. 

2. He said, that he should cease to be the master of the ship, i^his 
favourite mates did not embark with him. 

3. But he refused to leave the ship. He said, that he toould perish 
when his beloved riches were sunk. 



But when the principal verb is not in ^he preterite, then 

the other verb, which comes after the fiiture ini&iitive, will be 

usually put in the future perfect ; as. Know that you will do 

me a great kindness, if you cotne : Scias, pergratum te mihi 

facturum, si veneris. 

They say, that they will leave off childish plays (nuces pueris) when 
they are become great boys (grandiusculi.) 



A Present after a Future. — Generally after ut, ne, quo 
q7ttn. 
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1. Whoeyer will persuade me to utter a falsehood, toiB mt Uuifi9te 
me to eoimder him as an impudent wretch. 

2. If I do any thing, I shadl inform yon of it, not dkaU I ever jmuI 
letters home voUhovt adding tJtase, which J wish to be deliTered to 
you. (Not adjtinctmrus sim.) 

And always after qui, quiB, quod, in these expressions: 

1. There viiWhe some, who toiU say 

2. There loill be found some, who wUl t^rm .... 

3. But be well assured, that I shaU certainly do what I know you 
will wish me to do. 

And after these particles, ubi, quis, quid, quando, cur, &c. 
when the idea of a thing present may be inferred ; as, 

1. I skaU see to-morrow tchat you do, and in what kind of house 
you dteeU {guA in domo kalntes\ 

2. I shad soon be able to tell you whence it comes , that you gire 
me so much displeasure {ut in offensd sis apud me}. 



But other tenses will also come after ^ a future, if the sense 
require it, as a perfect after the future. 

1. If my father does not return to-morrow, I shall fear that he is 
kiUed by robbers. 

X. Some one wiH complain, perhaps of your being so long with us 
without any advantage (nuUd perceptd utilttate). 



And also a future after a future ; as, 

1. Ifyour father does not soon return, I shatt fear that he nmy not 
return ror many months {nmltis aJbhinc m^nsibus). 



An Imperfect after the Imperfect.— -And it may be ol> 
served, that though a pluperfect, if the sense require it, 
sometimes comes after an imperfect, neither a present, nor 
a perfect, nor a fu^re, should ever be placed after it 

1. The house shone, as if i/ had been of gold. 

2. I have received your letters, which informed me what uou em- 
ployed yourself in, and when I should see you {visurus essem). 

3. Though these thin^p seemed to surpass my belief, yet, when I 
received your letters, I did not entertain the least doubt out that 
things were in that situation. 

4. I should wish, indeed, never to have seen that wicked wretch. 
(A pluperfect.) 

An Imperfect after a Perfect, especially ailer Ut: 
After verbs of loishing, ashing, advising, prrsuading, per^^ 
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tniUingy after neeesse fuit^ titquum fiat, and other nvbs, that 
require the conjoncticn ut after them ; aad after tic, taUSg 
tarn, ka, tantus, quin, qui, ne, &c. 

1 . Your fiither took care to be thonght^nch, 

2. Theuffh I spoke the trath^ being once detected in a lie, I eouUi 
not penuade men to heUene me. 

3. Pompey, by hb actions, obUamed the name of Great. {SatuniiitB 
est ut.) 

4. I have been prevented f by that circumstance, from being able to 
perform this business so soon. 

5. I never entertained the least doubt, but I am (or toas) rery deai 
to you. 

Let it be observed, that, when the action is implied as fully 
completed, the pluperfect is elegantly used. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and face were 
toasliedf and his head combed, 

2. He would not suffer him to depart till the business toas finished. 



Theie will also occur many exceptions to this :*the perfect 
must sometimes be used after a perfect ; as, 

1. He engaged in so narrow a strait, that the whole line of his ships 
could not be extended (minimi cxplicari potuerit). 

2, So far toas he from betraying the insolence of triumph, that he 
even pitied the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 



And if the sense require it, a present or a future will also 
be found after a perfect ; as, 

1 . This man has learned so little, that he cam ww scarcely lead. 

2. Tou have been the cause f by your own perfidy, that no one toiUy 
for the future, repose any covfidmwe in me. 



An imperfect is also used afier the pluperfect^ subject to 
some exceptions^ which the sense wifl eajsily point out 

1. If you had delivered this message to him, nothing would have 
prevented him from cowins to us. 

2. If you had persuaded him^ to pursue those measures, he certainly 
would luive followed your advice. 



As to the succession of tenses in the infinitiTe mood, con- 
cerning which such various opmions have been given by 
grammarians, it must be observed, that though it may be as- 
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sumed, with Sanctius and others, that the infinitive is often 
very indeterminate in its tenses, since we say volo legere, and 
vobd legere, and Terence says, eras mihi argentum dare se 
tUxitf and Virgil, Progeniem sed enim Trojano a sanguine 
dud audierat, yet we may safely give it as a general rule, 
that the tense of the verb, which is used in the infinitive, 
must be determined by the time of its action or state, rela- 
tively to the former verb. Thus when Cicero says, mdi emniy 
{nam tu aberas,) nostras inimicos cupere helium; cupere is 
present in relation to the time when he saw that they wished 
for war, and therefore it is put in the present, and cannot be 
said, as some grammarians would affirm, to be used for cupi- 
visse. Had it been cupivisse, it would have had a reference 
to that wish of the enemy as existing prior to the vidi, which 
is a sense not intended to be conveyed. Sed abunde erit ex 
Us duo exempla retulisse. The circumstance of having pro- 
duced these two examples is antecedent in time to the former 
verb : it would, therefore, not have been so correct, and the 
meaning would have been quite different, if we had said 
referre, 

1. On that day, there was much speaking on oar side, and my 
words seemed to make a strong impression on uie senate. 

2. I knew there had existed men of the first celebrity for learning 
and wisdom in the state. 

3. When he heard that the enemy had declared war, and understoodf 
at the same time, that they ravaged the neighbouring states. 

4. The wisest philosophers maintained that there was only one God 
{unum esse Deum). 
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OF THE 



ORDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



The order or arrangement of words is either fixed er arbi- 
trary ; that is, words must either retain the same invariable 
order which the ancients have assigned them, or will chiefly 
depend upon the natural succession of our ideas. 



These words, for instance, are always placed in the begin- 
ning of a sentence, nanij at, verum, sed, quare, quamobrem, 
and siy nisi, ctsi, quanquam, quia, quoniam, ciim ; except in 
a few cases, where, if these words occur, they will claim tho 
first place ; as, qui nisi, quod si, qui quia, tu si, &c. 

On the contrary, enim, verd, autem, quoque, quidem, are 
always used after one or two words, but generally after the 
first word of a sentence. 

But we both magnify future evils by our dread of them, and 
aggravate present calamities by our unavailing sorrows, and choose 
ramer to throw the blame on the nature of things than on our own 
errors. 



JEtenim, itaqiie, ergo, denique, tandem, are used either as 
the first or sfecond words, 

1. A debauched and intemperate j^oung man will undimbtedly, if he 
liye, transmit weakness and infirmities to his latter days. 

2. Let us then suffer ourselves to be exercised, and perhaps cored, 
by this wholesome discipline. 



iVe quidem are elegantly separated by one or more words 
coming between them, generally by that or those words on 
which the stress of the restriction is laid ; as, 

He is oflfended not even with the smallest trifle : Ne mimmd 
quidem re offenditur. 

1. So far are you from having perused all those books, that you 
Iwve not even read one. 

19 
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2. The poor are Bometimee so deetitute of neoesMries, that thsj 
have not even enough to clothe themselves. 

3. Hence it follows, that if one body is not driven by another, ihmj 
cannot each touch one another. 



The parts of a compounded word may be elegantly dirided 
by some other word coming between the parts ; as, rem vero 
puhUcam amisimus. 

1. You will do m« a very great faiMmr, if you will give me an oppor- 
tunity of showing the high regard I entertain for you ; aa I wish, 1>7 
every means in my power, to satisfy our love and mendship. 

2. Since you postpone all things to silver {argento post omnia ponis). 



NuUus and nunquam aire elegantly divided, principally when 
coming with the conjunctions et, nee or neque ; as, 

Any evil can never happen to a good man : Nee emm «»- 
quam bono quidquam mtdi evenit. 

There is nothing which I desire more than to speak to you ', for I 
Iiave no leisure to write to you, and no messenger ever comes- near 
me. 



When two words are joined together by a conjunction^ 
some other word, having a reference to them, will be ele- 
gantly placed between them ; as, 

A rural and rustic voice delights some men : Rustica vox 
ft agresHs quosdam dclectat. 

O Brutus, we are attempting quite a difficult and arduous task; but 
nothing is chfficult to a lover; and I love and have always loved your 
genius, your pursuits, and your principles. 



Anth, prius^ post, and postea, Axe elegantly separated froin 
qudm; as, 

I shall sooner forget my own name, than the benefits which 
you have conferred upon me : Nomen meum prius obUmscar, 
^udm qu€B apud me collocdsti heneficia, 

1. Tou know, that at a certain time I went to Metapontus with 
you, and that / neter retired to my host hrfore I had seen the veiy 
place and the house where Pythagoras had spent his life. 

3. I shall answer, that Cesar, if I know him well, wiU eonauJU your 
honour before his own interest. 

3. It becomes a wise man to try every thing by words and penoa* 
Bwn^h^ore he has recourse to arm<3. 
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Qitdtn placed between two words may be more elegantly 
put before the comparative ; as^ Amicitia qudm pecuma dUr 
lectat amplius : except when it comes with magts and paiius, 
which it should immediately follow. 

1. Hence friendship seems to originate from nature, rather Atm 
from weakness. 

2. More people study to obtain riches than virtue. 

3. Good men are always more suspected by tyrants than bad men ; 
fbr virtue is always very formidable to them. 



When the English words the other, or another, are rendered 
by a repetition of the same substantive to which it refers, or 
two words occur in the same sentence, one of which is deriv- 
ed from the other, they must closely follow one another ; as, 

One love is expelled by another, as one spike is removed 
hj the other: Amore amor, tU clavus clavo, truditur. 

As also two words having a contrary signification, if they 
are opposed to each other, give greater elegance to the sen- 
tence, if no other word intervenes between them, as thus 
their opposition becomes more evident ; as, 

They, who wish to appear learned in the sight of fools, 
appear fools in the sight of the learned: Qui stuUis eruditi 
videri vohmt, stuUi eruditis videntur. 

1. One wedffe drives in <Ae other. * 

2. One hand washes the other. 

3. The rashness of the son verified the wise saying of the ^ther. 

4. For how is it, that old age creeps upon youihmBteT than youth 
on ekUdkoodf 

5. Friends take the ^rreatest delight in the society of friends. 

6. That is called a civic crown which a citizen presents to the dti- 
ten J by whom he has been preserved, as a pledge of his safety, and of 
the preservation of his life {testem vita, sahuisque percepta). 

7. You covet inoney and reject virtue. 

dw Despair and necessity render even the timid brave. 



When, for the sake of brevity and elegance, aUus, alius, 
or, diversi, diversi, each in their proper cases, are used for 
one man this, and another man that ; different people this, and 
different people that; as. One man says this, another that, 
AUus cdiud dicit ; they must closely follow each other. And 
so aUus cdid, or aiiorsum, for one man to one place, another to 
a different place ; and alius, aliunde, for one man on this side, 
the other on that side. 
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1. One patron has defended my cause with much more zeal tham 
ik* other. 

' 2. Thej were disputing across ttke river, one on this side, the other 
on that aide. 



AHuSf aUus, signifying seme and other , will be scqparated ; 
and if we speak of only two^ the adjective idler will be used 
instead of aHus. 

1. Some men we see, who excel in swiftness for the course, and 
others in strength and vigour for wrestling. 

2. One of whom has betrayed the army, and the other has sold it. 



The pronoun quisque is generally placed after stites, nhi, 
se ; and when it is joined to superlatives and comparatives, as 
it were a substantive with its adjective, or coming with nu- 
meral and cardinal nouns, it should always be placed after 
them ; as, Suum cuique pulchrum est. 

1. Every man loves his own verses best. 

2. Such is the alarming situation of affairs {usgue aded undiqm 
turbatur)f that every man dreads his own destiny. 

3. Every sevent/i day is dedicated to sacred purposes. 

4. Every good (pptimvs) scholar thinks so. 



On the contrary, the possessive pronouns meus, suus, &a 
are generally placed after their substantives; as, pater meus; 
except when an adjective or a preposition is added to the 
substantive, and then the possessive is usually placed first 

1. Our love towards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I only beg of you, that you will substitute me in the place of 
Hirtius, both on account of your love for me, and my respect Jor you. 
(Though, as Quintilian remarks, tliere is no great cortaintv in these 
exceptions, as they depend wholly upon tlic perspicuity ancf harmony 
of the sentence.) 

Observe, likewise, that a pronoun primitive is elegantly 
placed between the pronoun possessive and the substantive 
with which it agrees ; as, 

Your labour is profitable to mc : Tims mihi lobar pi^odest, 

.. . ' 

1. Our studies delight him c^reatly. 

2. Your letters were brought me at a time when I could not but 
receive the greatest comfort from them ; for your intimacy is by no 
means unpleasing to me {mihi (■u^.cissima cs:). 
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3. Some news has been brought, which affected m« more on your 
account than on tntne: 



Though adjectives should, in generai> -be placed before 
their substantiveS) yet comparatives and supierlatives, nouns 
of number, these adjectives, omnis, nuUUB^ tdienuniy aUudy cd- 
terum^ tUrumquef solum, uUum, tale, quodvis, guodlihet, to- 
turn, singula, ceetera, reliqua, multa, are more elegantly 
placed after their substantives. ' 

1. But we are impelled to learn by a fairer haps and greater re- 
uoards. 

% He was invested with the most honourable oJUces and the most 
vMBortaiU employments. 

3. .4M element of virtue consists in action; in which, however, there 
is often some intemusBion. 

4. He has comprised in one book the history of seven hundred 
years. 

. 5. He has already reigned twenty-three years since that time (Jam 
inde ah eo tempore). 

6. We often see that shame gets the better of those whom no rea- 
son could overcome. 



Nouns of dignity, pi*ofession, praise, contempt, are gener- 
ally placed before the proper names to which they belong. 

1 . You see before your eyes Catiline j that mast audacious man, 

2. Lucius Cottaf a 'man ^f excellent understanding and exemplary 
jynidence. 

3. We are here warring against Antonyy our caUeague, the most in- 
famous of all gladiators. 



Observe that the proper name agrees more elegantly by 
apposition with the person or personal pronoun than with 
the common name ; as, Whose name is lulus, Cut nth 
men lulo. 

Ataulphus, after the birth of a son, to whom he gave the name of 
J%eodosmSj seemed to feel a greater regard for the Koman republic. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence, they are ele- 
gantly placed together, if it can be done without causing any 
confusion or ambiguity to the sense ; and, indeed, the best 
writers, in order to give more force and energy, either to a 
primitive or a demonstrative pronoun, join several of them to 
the very same substantive : as, 

19* 
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I come from your brother, liJt commends himself to y^, 
Venio afratrt tuo, is se tibi commendat, 

1. YoUy that very same toretch, who have threatened deetniction to 
whole cities and countries. 

2. Ton have done so well, that no one thinks himaeff well recom- 
mended to yaUf without some letters of mine. 

3. But the first great rule of Justice is, that no one, without being 
attacked by an unprovoked^ injury, should commit violence against 
anyone. 

There is a peculiar elegance in the structure of a sen- 
tence, when the relative of one clause can be immediately 
followed by the relative of the subsequent clause, if it is in a 
different case from the former ; as, I admire, their folly who 
arrogate to themselves alone those divine arts, which they 
ought not even to meddle with : Eorum stultitiam miror, qui, 
quas ne attingere quidem debebant, has divinas mrtes sibi so- 
Us arrogant 

Some philosophers of our. age are also guilty of this error, who 
express, in words, far removed from common usage, new, and often 
inelegantly coined by themselves, and with an affectation of too great 
Bubtilty, tnose things which they might deliver in popular and per- 
spicuous language. 

If we wish to add some circumstance to the subject of 
which we are speaking, or to gain more attention to it, then 
we may add one of the demonstrative pronouns, is, idem, &.C., 
witli the conjunction et or que, and thus form an additional 
member of the sentence; as. 

He wore a garment which came down to his ankles, mean 
and dirty : Veste erat indutus talari, et ed tetrd et sordidd. 

1 . I have a son, an only one. 

2. Pansa, the consul (et is consul) ^ did not blush to declaim. 

3. Alexander defeated Darius witji his immense army, and that 
tohen a young man. 

4. I nave only received one letter from you, and that a very 
short one. 

5. I was certainly out of my senses to endeavour to enter into a 
contest with an academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns ille, iste, &c. are also added, with the word 
quidem, when one quality is to ^be granted and the other de- 
nied on the same subject ; as, 
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Philoaophers not bad indeed, but not ingenious enough: 
PhUosopM minime maU iUi quidem, sed non scc^s acuti, 

1. We must use the greater endeaTonrs, because many Latin books , 
are said to be written iQreadj by men very good and virtuous indeed, 
but not learned enough. 

2. I have also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendshipi and that on 
Old Age, to which I have subjoined a few annotations, short indeed, 
but, ifl mistake not, not inapplicable. 

3. This is not at all approved by your friends, very good and koneet 
men indeed, but not at ail conversant in public affairs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly placed after the infinitive, 
even when used as the accusative that should go before it ; 
and afler adjectives and participles, to which it serves as 
a substantive ; as, 

You think that you are slighted because I write not again : 
Cantemni te putas, quod fion rescribam. 

1. They suffer themsdves to be burned with heat upon the moun- 
tains. 

2. Struck with astonishment at the ill-treatment of others, thoy 
suffer themselves to be bowed dovm, and quite oppressed. 

3. Cato writes, that armies have often gone with alacrity to places 
whence they never hoped to rettim. 



When a verb governs several nouns, one noun is elegantly 
placed before, and the other, especially if it consists of many 
syllables, is placed afler the verb ; as. 

Virtue brings praise and dignity : Virtus laudem affert ac 
dignitatem. 

1. They can neither Gxeiciae justice, ncr friendship. 

2. Though riches procure many comibrts of life^ yet, if a man is too 
eager in the pursuit of his interests, he cannot but bring upon himself 
cares and anxieties. 

3. He was so conversant in the art of war, that, by his skill and 
stratagems, he completely deceived the general and his army. 



The pronoun ipse is more elegant in the nominative, 
though the primitive pronoun, to which it is joined, be the 
case of the verb ; that is, when the primitive pronoun may 
in its application be referred to the nominative case ; as, He 
injured himself: Sibi ipse nocmt. 

1. In this, I reproach. myje(f. (I myself reproach myself.) 
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% The wifl6 matt, who neither profits kuMtHf nor othets bj Ut 
dom, Ib wiie to no purpose. 

3. He has acquired to himself Yery great glory. 

4. Tkey hare been able ofthemsthes to execute nothing with vigvor 
and resolution without Sjlla. 



Prepositions, as the word implies, should come befi>re their 
case ; but they are sometimes very elegantly separated from 
it by a genitive case ; as. 

The river Hypanis flows into Pontus on the side of Eu" 
rope : Hypanis fluvius ab EuroptB parte in Pontum tnj^uit, 

1. The first object of moral beauty (honesti), which consists in the 
knowledge of truth, greatly concerns human nature *, for w6 are all 
impelled and insensibly lea to the desire of knowledge and learning. 

2. But most men are generally brought to forget justice, when they 
have fallen into the desire ofpotoer, honours and glory* 



Other words, having an immediate relation to the adjective 
and substantive, especially a genitive case, and the prepo* 
sitions erga, in, adoersus^ &c., are elegantly introduced 
between them, the adjective being generally placed first \ as, 

The lasting remembrance of your benefits towards your 
country will remain : Sempiterna tuorum erga patriam bene^ 
fieiorum memoria vigebit. 

1. Nature, in the beginning, gave this instinct to every kind of am- 
nudsj to defend themselves, their lives and bodies, and to decline 
those things which might seem prejudicial to them ; but to seek and 
procure every thing whieh is necessary to their subsistence, as food, 
shelter, and other tnings of the same kind. 

2. Happy is the man indeed, whose safety affords not greater joy to 
Idmsdf uian to all mankind. 

3. They are and will be lasting witnesses of your femowrs towards 
mSf and of my affection. 

The genitive is elegantly put before the noun that governs 
it, with one pr more words between them ; except when the 
genitive is governed by a neuter adjective, in which case it 
must be placed after it ; as. 

Let us try the honour of those friends whom you love sd 
much : Amicorum guos aded diKgisfidem spectemus, 

1. You will mention the perfidy, the artifices , and the treachery of 
everalpersons towards us. 

2. This reputation of wisdom, which FantUus made mention of just 
notCf does not please me so much. 
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3. Friendship and the tmufn of the heart hate much more sweetnees. 



DemonsiratiTe pronouns are also elegantly separated from 
their substantives. 



1. A glorious action, and worthy Hercules himself, by whom I have 
sioom. 

think that honour, to 
ximich 



2. 1 possess a soul unawed by dangers, and I thin] 
hich you aspire, gloriously purchasea with life itself. 



Two verbs, of which one is governed by the other, are ele- 
gantly separated. 

What can be more disgraceful than for a wise man to fashion 
the conduct of his life according to the laiiguage of the ignorant ? 
Now, what is understood by wise and honourable ? Certainly nothing 
but what may justly he commended on its oum account. For if it is only 
that, which regards llhe gratification of the senses, what honour is 
that which may be derived even from the shanMesf 



Prepositions arc generally placed after the pronoun relative, 
us, quam circa^ quern penes ^ quosinter, huncjuTcta, &c. ; and it 
must be needless to Observe, that tenus is always placed after 
its case, and cum after the ablatives me, te, se, nobis, vobis, and 
after quo^ qua, quihus. 

To avoid ambiguity, we often prefix iitdi^ to the preposi- 
tion a or ab, when it is meant to denote the beginning of 
any period of time. Thus we say, indie ab adoUscenfid foe-- 
turn, which otherwise might be understood to be effected hy 
youth. 

In mentioning the saying of any one, the verbs inquam 
and aio are always placed after one or two words of the say- 
ing recited, and sometimes at the very end ; as. 

When some one meanly bom told Laelius that he was un- 
worthy of his ancestors, ke scad, but you, indeed, are worthy 
of yours : Lcelius, quarido ei quidam malo genere nobis dice- 
ret, indignwn esse -suis mcQorihus : at Itercule, inquit, tu tuts 
dignus. 

1. What then does Chrysippus mean ? Strength of mind, says he, 
is the science of suffering well. 

2. Ennius pleases mc, som^ one ioill say, because he never deviates 
from the common acceptation of words (commum more verborum),a.nd 
Pacuvius pleases mo, another man will jay. 
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3. When lome one asked Diogenes at what hour a man ought to 
dine : if he is rich, he said, when he will ; if he is poor, when 
he can. 

4. Aceins smid, there are many nnjlat and ftithless men in a king 
dom, and few good men. 

As the style acquires peculiar elegance from the order and 
arrangement of words, so it must be observed that variety 
itself gives great beauty to sentences. Thus : As medicine 
is the art of health, pilotage of navigation, so prudence is the 
art of living : Ut medicina valetudinis, navigaiioms guber~ 
natiOy sic vivendi ars est prudentia, 

' One clause ends with the genitive, and the next begins 
with it, to give greater variety to the sentence. This varied 
order should in general be observed in the enumeration of 
several particulars. • 

1. Friendship is a real pleasure in prosperity ; a resowree in adver- 
sity; qoietness in private life (in mediis). 

2. These are the pleasing effects of philosophy ; it poure balm into 
our minds (medetur animis), it remtnjes all imaginary anxieties, it ds- 
livers 119 from inordinate desires, and dispels every alarm. 



, The arrangement of words depends also upon our ideas : 
the order and succession of which being closely observed 
will give greater perspicuity and elegance to the style : the 
neglect of this method in modern languages, and. especially 
in the English, is apt to lead the scholar into error. What 
arises first, or is supposed, upon mature consideration, to arise 
first, in the natural order of our thoughts, should, as much as 
possible, be placed first in the sentence ; except harmony, or 
a climax, which, in order to raise the attention, throws back 
the most emphatical words, should require the contrary. 

In the Latin language, then, the arrangement most com- 
monly observed is, to place first in the sentence that word 
which expresses the principal object of the discourse, to- 
gether with its circumstances; and afterwards the person 
or the thing that acts upon it. This order, besides the nat- 
ural succession of the ideas, gratifies more the rapidity of 
the imagination, which naturally runs first to that which is 
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its chief object ; and, haring (mce named it, carries it in 
yiew through the rest of the sentence. 

1. We make most use of the dirtiAwn. of the sotd and of the servies 
of the body. 

2. It is impoesible for me to pass over in silence such rmnarkabU 
mildnesSf arid singular and unheard^f clemeneyf arid such umuwd 

, moderationf in the exercise of supreme power. 

3. For thou hast lost with thy life not a kingdom, but boHukmeiUf 
voverty, and all those affUctions which now overwhelm me. 



The person to which the nominative refers, as the object 
of its agency, that is, as the case of the verb, is in the natore 
of the thoughts before the verb itself, and therefore should be 
so in the structure of the sentence. 

1. My brother promised me, that be would send me some books. 

2. I know that^ the whole weight of this difficult and dangerous 
task will be imposed on~ you ; for the whole people haye fixed their 
eyes on you; they regard you as their protector and guardian. 

The same may be said of a thing, or word, which comes 
in the place of the person ; as, 

X. Your father has forffiven your crimes. 

2. You basely flattered their supine indifference^ by v^ich the state 
was nearly brought to the brink of r^tin > and turned into ridicule our 
firmness ofmindy whicfi resolutely stemmed the opposing dangers. 

The reason for which a thing is done being, in the order 
of the ideas,, thought of before the verb, should be placed be- 
fore it, 

1. 1 beseech you to succour my misery, in consideration of our 
friendship. 

2. But you had presented him with a golden crown, on acffount of 
his great virtue. 

3. Again and again most earnestly do I entreat you, on account of 
our strict intimacy ^ and your oton distingui^ed benevolence^ 

4. Of which friends you have a great number, ovfir^ to yomr very 
great and eoum/pUtry virtues. 



Let it not^ however^ be understood that these words, to 
which we assign this precedence, are always to be in the 
very beginning of a sentence ; for, generally^ eiiher the nomi- 
native or the case of the verb, or some other words are 
prefixed, and then these words, if there be more than one 
clause in the sentence^ foirm the first periodical circuit, or 
transposition. 
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Thus; Cesar said that he would receive them into his 
friendship, for the sake of the JSddui : we shall say, Casar, 
jEduantm causa, sese eos in fidem rectpturum dixit y with 
greater elegance than JEduorum causa, Casar...., 



In mentioning several things, from which one is excepted, 
or particularized, the particles denoting that exception, with 
their cases, as prater nisi, will be placed before the others. 

1. I ffre&tlj' admire your bebevolence and liberality, besides your 
ttker mriues. 

2. For if we riiould exhibit to your view the whole tissue of thiB 
iiiaa*s vices and iniquities, except this foul transaction^ which delicacy 
obliffes me to pass oyer in silence, we shall not find his life distin- 
episned by one single trait, that can retrieve his name from eternal 
disffraee. 

£ I beg of yon, that you would send me some books, if not ail. 



The ablative, in expressions like these is more elegantly 
placed before the comparative : 

1. Quicker than hope. 

2. Longer than what was just. 

3. More sad than usual. 

4. He is a man much more illustrious in peace t|ian in war. 

5. So much easier is it to accuse, than to defend ; to inflict, than to 
cure, a wound. 



Adverbs should be placed before the verb, as the manner 
or degree, in which the nominative corresponds with its verb, 
arises first in the mind. 

1. He came to me of his own accord. 

U. Cicero has written exeeUenUy weU on that subjects 

3. They succeeded very HI in that business. 

The vocative is usually thrown back ; at least after several 
words of the sentence, except some sudden emotion of the 
mind is to be expressed ; but, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should come immediately after some word to which it proper- 
ly belongs ; as. 

Your uncle, O Brutus, has removed this doubt : QMom 
dubitaiionem avunculus tuus. Brute, sustuKt. 

1. It has longbeen a matter of great dinibt toith me, Brutus, whether 
it were more dimciUt, or a matter of greater importance, to refuse yon 
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at once, when you repeatedly asked me the same thing, or to g^rant 
yon your request at once.—^Here the vocative, coming with the verb, 
to doubt, which must be tne last in the sentence, will be equally 
thrown back.) 

2. It cannot but be a matter of astonishment to youj my lords j that, 
while there are so many men of the first dignity and eminence sitting 
here, I should claim the preference in rising to address you. 



The verb sum has a peculiar elegance in the beginning of 
a sentence, or after negative words, as nullus, nihil, nemo, and 
after comparatives and superlatives ; words of many syllables ; 
afler adjeictives and verbals in dus, 

1. For, there is no misfortune, which does not seem to threaten us 
all, from the general disordisr which prevails through the whole 
world. 

2. For, tf V3e must comply with tlie desires of our friends, they must 
no longer be called friendships, but real conspiracies. 

3. It is a criminal and impious custom to dispute against the gods 
whether from design or caprice. 



When two words come closely together, one of which is a 
monosyllable, and the other a word of many syllables, the 
monosyllable is always placed before the polysyllable ; as, vir 
clarissimus ; ars pulcherrima ; me amat, &c. 



Sentences are ,very elegantly closed by comparatives and 
superlatives, as indeed by any word, and chiefly verbs, of 
many syllables. 

• But, in the urrangement of words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the same termination or 
cadence^ as it has been observed before, which much offend 
the ear ; as, nullo timore nee doiore, 

1. For as men oppressed with a severe fit of illness, and labouringr 
under the raging heat of a fever, are often at first seemingly relieved 
by a draught of cold water, but are afterwards afflicted with redoubled 
fury and vehemence ; in like manner, this distemper, which has 
seized the common wealtli, eased a little by the punishment of this 
traitor, will, from his surviving associates, soon assume new force. 

2. The nourislMnent and care of the body must have for its end the 
preservation of its health and strength, and not pleasure. 



Sentences are also elegantly terminated by omnis, nullus, 
nemo, when the idea of universality is conveyed with a more 
particular stress ; as, 

20 
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There is either no virtue, or every pain must be despised : 
Aut nulla virtus est, aut contemnendus dolor omms, 

1. What great desire can move you to pass a law, which is attended 
with the greatest disgrace, and has not one merit ? 

2. If sleep did not oring rest to our bodies, and as it were a noiedii- 
cine for our labours, we must think that it was unnatural, since it takes 
away our senses, and all action. 

3. We perceive that, in this age, literature is patronised by no rich 
men. 

4. If you should arrive thither, like Ulysses you will not know (me 
of ywa relations. 



Sentences also receive peculiar elegance and force, when 
terminated by an accumulation of two or three emphatic 
words, more generally verbs, rising in a regular climax one 
above the other, sometimes with, but more frequently without, 
any conjunctions. But this mode of concluding sentences 
must be very sparingly used, and only when the subject re-« 
quires a greater degree of animation and energy to be thrown 
into the language ; as, For what did I ordain, what did I 
undertake, ox what did I execute, but by the advice , authority 
and decision of this assembly X Quid enim constitui^ qma 
gessiy quid egi, nisi ex hitjus ordinis consilio, auctoritate, set^ 
tentid ? 

1. For in proportion to any man's ignorance of antiquity, and Gre- 
cian literature, does he with the utmost petulance and contumely 
abuMtf discard and deride those ancient ilittstrious heroes;. 

8. For is there a word in these letters, that is not 6ill of politenoMi 
good nuuiners and benevolence ^ 



OF THE ABRANOEMBNT 



OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFERENT MEMBERS OF A SENTENCE. 



As what has been said concerning the natural order of 
words is equally applicable to the arrangement of clauses, it 
will be only necessary shortly to mention, that, as far as they 
follow the natural order of our ideas, so &r, in general, they 
will be conducive to elegance and perspicuily. But as, in the 
arrangement of the several clauses of a compound sentence, 
recourse must be had to a frequent transposition, care must 
be taken not to throw the sentence into disorder and obscu- 
rity. The chief thing, therefore, to be avoided, is the hyper- 
baton or synchesis, that is, a confused intermixture of words, 
belonging to one clause, with the words that belong to an- 
other, which might materially alter or obscure the sense ; as, 
we would not say, for 

Crreat was my joy ^ when I received the hook from you ; 

Magnum ego librum cum abs te accepissem fuU meum gaur 
dium ; 

Because the reader would not know whether magmum i e- 
ferred to librum or gaudium. As it is, however, of great con- 
sequence in composition, how, and what members of a sen- 
tence should precede the .others, the two following examples . 
may serve more fully to illustrate this. It is necessary that 
those clauses, which explain and ^define a thing, ^ould be 
placed first, or, at least, should, immediately afler the nomi- 
native case, or some other introductory word, form the first 
clause of the sentence, thus : 

/ wonder that Brutus should have bceii among the assassins 
of iJcBsar, as he had received so many favours from him : We 
shall say, 

Mzror Brutum, qui a Ccesare tot bencjiciis affectus erat, in- 
ter ejus interfectores fuisse : 

For were we to say, Mir or Brut am ^ inter Ccesaris irder- 
f'cto?'cs fui<:>r^ qui ah rv tcl bvmjiiils affectus erat ; the quiy 
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besides the inelegance of the sentence, might be referred 
to Cesar as well as to Brutus. 

These rules, however, as we mentioned above, will admit 
of some exceptions ; as^ where those divisions that should 
come first are longer than those that follow ; we should not 
say, Cur ilia res icon brevi tempore ac sine negotio fieri potue^ 
ris, nescio ; but, Nescio, cur, &c. ; for, in this case, the har- 
mony of the sentence requires that the longer clauses should 
come last 



Clauses, denoting the place where, and the time when, stny 
thing is done, though they may be last in English, should 
come in the beginning of the sentence ; as, 

I shall give you the book €is soon as I shall have received 
it : lAbmm, cum primiim accepero, tihi ddho. 

1 . He had not where to turn himself. 

2. You should consider, that you will be in the power of your 
enemy, in wktUever place you may be, 

3. Tkus the person of the king escaped, tohile our troops were em- 
ployed in pillaging these villages. 

4. He was guarded first by his own modestj, and then by the vigi- 
lance ,and instruction of his father, as long us jkis age exposed bini 
to such suspicions^ 



Clauses, expressing a cause or reason, beginning by quia, 
quoniani, cum, quod, and sometimes cur, must also come 
first ; as, 

I shall always love you, because you have conferred num- 
berless favoui's upon me : Te, quia me innumeris beneficiis cf- 
feceris, propterea semper amabo. 

1. / could not write to you, because I knew not where you were. 

2. But if there could be no reason at all toky you should be over- 
whelmed vvith so great sorrow, it appears a wonder to all that you 
betrayed those si^ns of a weak and degenerate mind 

3. For no' one imagined that any man existed, who could immedi- 
ately enjoy the sweets of undisturbed rest, after having, by the enor^ 
fiiity of Ills guilt, violated every divine and human law ; because they, 
who have been guilty of so foul a crime, not only cannot enjoy calm 
repose, but not even breathe witliout horror and trembling. 



Clauses denoting any thinor conditional, the guides of 
which are si, nisi, siquidem, &c. ; as, 



t beg you to forgive me, if I shall say any thing with too 
great freedom : Ego^ si quia Uberius dixero, ignoscoHs vdm^ 

1. I beg of you to send mc thd booky if you hat>e ii* 

2. The atrocity of the deed would scarcely appear credible to man- 
kind, tf the parricide were not almost exposed to the manifeet view 
of all. 

Clauses denoting a concession, beginning by etsi^ etiamsi, 
^uanqUamy licet, ut, &>c. as, 

And though they are many, yet they stand in need of a 
teacher and experience ; Qui, quanquam plurimi sunt, dociO" 
rem usumque desiderant. 

1. I would not do that, though it were in my power. (It is better 
to make use of a transposition, with the addition of tamen, and say, 
ego, qwmquam poteraTny tamen, &c.) / 

2. Tou will determine that there is no occasion for a long speech, 
though time enough for speaking might have been granted ns. (with 
the addition of tamen in its proper place.) 



Interrogative clauses, which mark, at the same time, the 
extent and object of the thing, known by the particles quis, 
qtdd, an, utrum, cur, quomodo, quemadmodum, &c. as, in- 
stead of saying, Nescio quis sit ; Quis sit, nescio, is more 
elegant. 

1. It is very evident, what is right ; but it does not so fully appear 
(non ita plank), what is expedient. 

2. Tou see what power he had ; now hear what actions he per- 
formed {quas res gesserit). 

3. Concerning which, O judges, I neither can discover how I- can 
speak, nor how I can be silent. 

Clauses expressing likeness or comparison, beginning by 
vehit, quasi, ut, tanquam, 6lc, 

1. /was silent, as if I had not heard. (Ego, tanquam .... is better 
than sUui, tan^iuam.) 

2. When this sacrilegious wretch, the enemy and despoiler of eve- 
ry thing sacred and religious, had seen this divine image, he was 
seized with such a burning desire and madness, as if he &nsdf had 
received a stroke from' that very torch, that he (wte) ordered tlie magie- 
trates to pull it to pieces («£ earn demoUarUur), and deliver it to him. 



Relative clauses beginning by qui, qualis, quantus, quot, 
quoties, quum, quantopere,^ut, ubi, should in general be 

20* 
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placed before their correqwnding clauses, beginning by is, 
talis, tctntus, tot, toties, tarn, tantopere, ita, ibi, expressed or 
understood ; subject, howeTer, to those exceptions, to which 
we adverted before. 
Qui followed by is : 

1. God loves those who pursue virtue. iQjui virttUi student ^ eoSy 
&c. and not Deus amat eos qui.) 

2. In those, whQ have a superior greatness of soul, the desire of 
money is directed to the acquisition of power (spectat ad opes). 

3. 1 will not say this for the sake of aggravating the circumstances 
{rerum in pejus ausendarum causA), but I will truly explain to you those 
sensations which I myself received. 

So also the compounds of qui and quis, as quicunque, quid- 
quid, &/C. 

That will remain all your own (totum el proprium tuum), whatever 
support you aiSbrd the commonwealth in these most dangerous times. 



Qualis followed by talis ; as. 

He is just such a man as his father was : Qualis pater 
fuit, talis hie est. 

1. It is easy to perceive, if you wish to retrace the annals of past 
ages, that the state and the people have always been such as the great 
men of the state were ; and that whatever changes have taken place in 
the morals of the great, the same will also follow in the people. 

2. I beg of you that vou would now prove yourself such a man as 
you have shown yourself before. 



Quantus followed by tantus : 

So much esteetn shall I suppose that you have for me, as you bestow 
care and attention in the preservation of your health. 

Quof followed by tot : 

1. You have read almost as many books as I have seen. 

2. There are as many stars in the heavens which escape the hu- 
man sight, as there are which are beheld in the clearest night. 

Quoties followed by toties. 

1. We cannot but admire the divine wisdom as often as we con- 
iomplale the plants, and other productions of the earth. 

2. He always came off conqueror, as often as he engaged with the 
enemy. 



Qudm followed by tarn, and quqmdiu by tamdiu : 
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Bui \f he had been as dark and secret in the execution, as he was 
daring m the contriyance, he might, on some occasions, have even de- 
ceive us ; but there is this most fortunate circumstance attending 
him, that his unparalleled audacity is usually joined with the most 
singular stupidity. 



Quantopere followed by tantopere : 

If men studied as muck to adorn the mind and cultivate the under- 
standing, as they lahour to adorn the body, nothing would be more 
common than wisdom and virtue. 



Ut^ quemtzdmodum, sicut, followed by ita^ sic : 

1. Willi the same fortitude ought we to bear not only this calamity, 
but even the total overthrow or our fortune, as we have borne our for- 
mer prosperity with calnmess and moderation. 

2. For he rendered his views and designs most evident to all, in his 
hope and expectation of corrupting justice, as he was barefaced and 
open in seizing all the money he could. 



But sometimes, as in the following instance, and in forms 
.of adjuration, ita will be more elegantly foUciwed by ut ; as, 

So may you return safe into your country, after having laid the city 
in ashes, of you succour the distress of an afflicted father, and listen 
to his humbJe petition. 



Uin followed by t^' .* 

The complexion of the times is such, that every one thinks his own 
condition the most misermble, and wishes least to be where he is. 



Of COMJUKCYIONS) 

AND THE MODE OP CONNECTING WORDS AND 

CLAUSES. 

Conjunctions give a coherence and force to the seiitence^ 
and are necessary to elucidate the subject, which without 
them would be unintelligible. Their proper disposition is 
therefore of the greatest consequence* Such, iildeedi is their 
utility, that the best writers often multiply them by the figure 
polysyndeton : and the few cases, where the connexion will 
not suffer by their absence, are chiefly in lofly subjects, that 
demand great vehemence of expression, and mark some sud- 
den affection or agitation of the mind ; when the gesture or 
action of the speaker may be supposed to supply their place ; 
as in that well-known exclamation of Cicero, Abiit^ excessit, 
evasity tnipit ! 

, In the connexion of single words which have some differ- 
ence in their meaning, though they agree closely with each 
other, with the same nominative, or the same verb, where 
the English would be content with one andy the Latins use 
two, or even more. This double et has the force of the dou- 
ble tuMy non moddy sed etiam ; as. 

He favours, notices and loves me beyond the rest : Me 
pra ceteris et coKt et observat et diHgit, 

1. I wish you to demand and expect eyery thing from me. 

2. The day after, in the morning, the Germans, persisting in their 
treachery ami dissimulation, came in great numbers {frequentes) to the 
oamp. 



The repetition of the et is made for the sake of perspicui- 
ty, because the mind of the hearer naturally expects some* 
thing more to follow, when it has been prepared for it by 
ont' of the conjunctions ; as. 

Liber tibi jam redditus est, aut breoi reddetur : It is not 
knowv. whether the sentence is to end at redditus est, or not, 
as it stands ; but when you add, Uber tibi aut jam redditus 
est, aut brcvi reddetur , that doubt vanishes from the begin- 
ning ; but it must he observed, that if the words to be coi^ 
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nected mark no difference with each other, there most be 
but one conjunction ; as, 

Not a single act of bravery could pass unobserved ; for all 
the adjoining hills and eminences, which affinrded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 



The connexion, especially in grave and serious subjects, 
is often made by the repetition of the preceding word, in- 
stead of a conjunction ; as, 

I think that nothing is more sweet, more delightful, or 
more worthy the liberty of man, than friendship : Amicitid 
nihil dulciuSf nihil suavius, nihil haminis Uhertate dignius 
esse puto. 

1. Nor is the sound of the trumpet the sanne, when the anny is 
inarching to an engagement, or when it sounds a retreat. 

2. They have chosen me as their refuge against oppression, as the 
avenger of their wrongs, thep€vtTon of their rights, ana the sole mana- 
ger of the present impeachment {actor em. causte toHtfjt). 

3. God has provided for. the wants, and the conveniences, and the 
preservation of man. 

When the words denote isimilitude or comparison, instead 
of et, we may connect them by ut, followed by ita ; as. 

You have performed the greatest and the most useful ac- 
tions : ReSf ut maximas, ita utilissimas, gessisti, 

1. The people of Tarsus y who are the very worst of allies, and the 
people of Laodicettj who surpass them in folly and perverseness, sent 

• of their own accord for Dolabella ; from both which cities he levied 
and formed the image of an army, having by their numbers the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian army. 

2. Your countiT will for ever love and rev6re your name, for you 
have performed tne greatest and most useful exploits. 



When it is necessary to introduce a circumstance of great- 
er weight than what precedes it, it is elegantly connected by 
quid? quod; as, 

A wise man lives contented, cmd, indeed, the wiser a man 
is, the more resigned he is in his death : Sapiens contentus 
vivit : quid ? quod sapientissimus quisque animo €Bquissimo 
moritur, 

1. 1 have ever baen ready to be of service to you in whatever thinjrB 
I could, with my assistance and my advice : nay, I have not even de- 
nied you my own garments and money. 
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8l 1 fimnd the joxme man, whom you extolled with such extiwrft* 
nnt praises, not at aU advanced in his learning ; he did not eTen 
Ebow how to decline nouns or to conjugate verbs with any cor- 



rectness. 



The connexion between two notins, or subjects, conveying 
nearly the same idea, is elegsmtly made by the repetition of 
fvfit ; as, odit turn virtutem, turn liberales artes : but if there 
is a difference between them, the first, which is the inferior 
idea^ has generally cum prefixed to it, and the more forcible is 
connected by turn ; as, 

We ought to love those who have deserved well of us, and 
chiefly our preceptors : Cum omnes de nobis bene meritoSf 
turn maxime praceptores nostros^ amare debemus, 

1. I know your mother, a pious and honest woman. 

2. He was a young man of the best disposition, and of great eru- 
dition. 

3. Grood health, and frugality, which chiefly procures it, is both ne 
cessary in every kind of pursuit, and chiefly in this important study. 



Words deferring to the same subjeci, but whose meaning 
is 60 far opposite, that one of them may be taken away or de- 
nied, are connected by the repetition of out, vel or sive, 
viiere the English would be satisfied with one ; as, 

To-morrow I shall write or come : Cras out scribam out 

VtHt€t9n, 

1. I have asked my father that he would send me those books, or 
money to buy them. 

2. Had I the perfidy which they possess, at least I should not have 
liad the folly to betray either an open enmity, while I cherished a con- 
cealed and obscure hatred, or an inclination to hurt where I had not 
the power to do an injury. 

Observe that when several words are to be joined by 'a 
conjunction copulative, the second is not inelegantly joined 
by the enclitic que, and the third by et or ac ; as, 

I desire fi'iendship, honors, and general knowledge : Ami- 
citiam honoresque, et rerum scientiam expeto. 

1. Your degajitj learned and polite letters were delivered to me. 

2. He did not suffer those, whom he did not think capable of be- 
coming orators, to lose their time with him, and he dismissed them, 
and used to persuade them to betake themselves to that pursuit for 
which he thought them best fitted. 
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What we have said concerning these conjunctions is 
nearly applicable to the negative. 

The Latins seldom use nan foUowed by nee or neque, but 
repeat either of the two latter. 

1.' After this battle, CflBsar resolyed not to give audience to their 
ambassadors, rufr admit them to terms of peace, seeing they had 
treacherously applied for a truce, and afterwards wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that your letters are 
always couched in the same words, from your poverty of expression, 
/ do not understand, ond do not approve. 



The cofiueition is also oilen made by the repetition of tlie 
preceding negative ', as^ 

No am loves ar respects youi Nemo te amai, nemo ie 
calit. 

But in the glory which you have lately acquired, you have no as' 
sociate, how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be ^eater *, it is 
all your own: JVV> commander, captain, troop or battahon robs you 
here : nay, even Fortune, the goddess who presides over human af- 
fairs, claims no share of this honour ; to you she resigns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne quidem, fol- 
lowed by nedum, when what follows is of greater force than 
what goes before ; and sometimes by nan modo nan, and nan 
inodo, followed by sed^ ne quidem, when what follows is of 
less force than what precedes: but these are well-knovvu 
forms. 

1. He has learned neither to write nor read. 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forward a« an ac- 
cuser, or a censurer, wKo himself is found guilty of that crime which 
he reproves in another. 



It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the Latins gener- 
ally use nee and neque for et nan; for et nunquam always nee 
unquam ; for et nemo, they use nee uRus, nee quisquam ; foi 
et mhily nee quidquam ; and for et nusqwxm, nee usqtiam. 



In connecting divisions of sentences, the same rule nearly 
a^ies as in connecting sii^le words, by the repetition of 
et, if they refer to the same subject ; or, if one is negative, 
by neque, nee, for et nan followed by et ; if both are negative. 
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by a doable tiec and neque; or, where there is an opposition, 
by the repetition of out vd; where the English would be 
often satisfied with one of the above conjunctions. 

1. Tou therefore toere not present at these transactions, and it has 
always been my chief care not to be present myself. 

2. For I am deprired of a grreat mimber of my most intimate fhends, 
of whom the hand of death has cruelly robbed me, or whom the haxh 
necessity of flight has dispersed into yarions parts. 

3. Certainly, if the mind had not a forethooght of a hereafter, it 
would luUker harass itself with so many toils, nor be tormented with 
BO many cares and watchings, nor contend so often for life itself. 



In connecting two clauses of a sentence, if the latter is 
the consequence or the effect of the^ former, they may be 
mate closely joined by ut^ instead of quare, igitur, hinc, 6lo., 
and by ita ut instead of the simple et ; as. 

You have never loved your brother : hence it is no wonder 
that he does not love you : Tu nnnquam fratrem candsti, ut 
non mirum sit, te ah eo non redamatum esse. 

1. The citizens we lo«t feH in battle, not by the insolence of vic- 
tory ; tokence there ean be no doubt but that, if it were possible, Caesar 
would recall many from the shades (ah infer is excitaret). 

2. When I had fasted for two whole days, and had not even tasted 
a drop of water, overcome as I was with languor and famine, I cer- 
tainly found that I needed your good offices more than I thought you 
could possibly require mine. 



Jta, followed by ut, may also be used for quidem, followed 
by sed; as, 

I lore you indeed, but I cannot indulge your vices : Amo 
te ita, ut tamen tuis vitiis indulgere nequeam. 

1, There is also another report concerning the captives, that the 
ten first came ; and when it had been a subject of much doubt in the 
senate whether they should be admitted into the city or not, they 
were indeed admitted, but an audience was not granted them (n« tamen 
iis senatus daretur). 

2. Preserve indeed a grave deportment, but do not fall into morose- 
nen and melancholy. (This may be with the addition of tamen.) 



Where both clauses express a doubt, the connexion is 
generally made by utrum, or the enclitic ne, with the first, 
and an before the second, 

Alexander was a long time very doubtful v^ketker he should perse- 
vera or retreat. 
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The connexion of two clauses is also more elegantly made 
by is, followed by qui; by talis, followed by qualis; by ianr 
tus, followed by quanius ; tot, followed by quot, than by is, 
talis, tantus, tot, &c., fallowed by ut, 

1. Tour father proved himself 5uc/t a man, tJiatj if yon could show 
yourself the same, you would pass for a very great man. (Here te- 
lem...^qualem will be much better than talem....iit.) 

2. For what shows less, I do not say of an orator, but of a reason- 
able being (sed hominis), than to throw that hind of objection to an ad- 
versary, tJiatj if he should deny it but upon his bare word, the objector 
could proceed no fiirtl^r. 

3. My love for you is so great that I should bo the happiest of mor- 
tals, if your affection for me was e4iiwX to it. 



The connexion of clauses may also be made by tantum 
abest ut, followed by another lU ; as, 

I not only have not forgotten you, but I think of you eve- 
ry day : Tantiim ahest^ tui ut oblitus sim, tit nullus pratereat 
flies, quin mihi in mentem tui vcniat, 

1. My own private interests indeed I cannot have preferred in this, 
for I am sensible that I have drawn much hatred upon myself, partly 
secret, partly open, which I might Imve avoided, and by which you 
may profit. 

2. You not only arc not a perfect master of the Greek language, but 
you have scarcely learned its first rudiment;;. 



In crnnecting sentences which contain a more complete 
and absolute sense, but which, at the same time, have a ref- 
erence to the subject mentioned before, qui, qum, quod, as 
we have already seen, is often used instead of hie, is, et, »c- 
ro, igitur, and sometimes enhn, which are rejected ; but it 
must be observed, that this relative must apply to what is 
immediately preceding. 

As the use of the relative, and indeed this application of 
it in connecting sentences, merits the attention of those who 
study elegance, it will not be superfluous to advert to it 
again in thi& place. 

1. I have always received the most gentle, and, at the same time, 
the most salutary advice from you ; and if I had followed your wise 
directions, I should now be the happiest of men. (Here qui may 
agree either with advice j or with /.) c j u- 

2. I went to his house (eum adivi), but when I could not find mm, 
I returned home. 

21 
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In the beginning of a sentence which has a reference to 
vvliat goes before, the Latins inore frequently make use of 
neque than of non before verd, enim, tamen, 

1. But lathing f said he, BeemB to me of superior excellence, than for 
a speaker to have that irresistible hold upon the assemblies of men, as, 
by the charms of liis eloquence, to bend their minds to. his own pur- 
poses, to lead them to whatever direction he chooses, or dissuade them 
from whatever he pleases. 

2. But the enjoyment of ease was no^ granted us to devote our time 
to these liberal arts, though we earnestly wished and desired it. 



Thus, also, the ancients more frequently use neque vtrd 
guisquam, for nemo vero : neque vero quidquam, for nihil ve- 
ro : and neque enim quisquam, neque tamen quisquam, for ne^ 
mo enim, nemo tamen. 

Nam cum, etenim cum, at the beginning of a sentence, are 
more frequently used than cum enim. 

For when he had lefl me no other alternative than to swear, i then, 
in a solemn and elevated voice, uttered that true and most gratifying 
oath ; which the people, with an unanimous acclamation, swore that 1 
had most truly uttered. 

Afler quid aliud, nihil aliud, it is more elegant to use nisi 
than qudm : as, 

I ask nothing else in my own right, than that you write to 
me : Nihil ediud a tejure meo postulo, nisi ad me ut scribeis, 

1 . What else is it not to answer the letters of a friend, than to neg- 
lect his friendship. 

2. Jfothing dst is obtained by so obstinate and bloody a war, 6u^ de- 
feat and disgrace. 

Nisi should also be used instead of prmter, praterquam, 
after a negation. 

^ What the Pythian oracle declared, that no other cause exc^t avar 
rice should destroy Sparta, it seems to have predicted not only to the 
Lacedemonians, but to all other opulent nations. 



Qudd si and quod nisi are oflen put for si, afid for ^t non, 
at the beginning of a sentence, when the subject of both 
sentences has an immediate connexion ; as, 

if you have to do with this man, you will soon perceive 
that I oasnplained justly of him : Quod $i tibi res cum isto 
sit, turn sentias, me Jure de iUo questum. 
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I. He declared that he would no longer lend his assistance to thd 
senate^ in their proceedings (grassantl^ urainst the people ; that he 
would interfere it they perseyered in their former tyranny ; but, jf they 
thought that he could be as cruel ^as the senators, that he would so 
away with his soldiers, and no longer be present at their ciyil brous. 



Instead of quod attinet ad id quod, and which the English 
itself renders by as to what, it is more elegant simply to use 
quod. 

As to what some men have thought, that the soul itself will one day 
{uUm) perish, they are most egregiously mistaken. 



And, on the contrary, the best writers do not use quod ad, 
with the accusative, for 05 to, in regard to, but always quod 
attinet, quod spectat ad; as, As to you : quod ad va$ 
attinet, 

As to you, I neyer saw a man more perniciously prodigal. 



In stating an objection, instead of saying, at objici possit, 
objiciat guiSf £&c., it will be sufficient simply to make use of 
aty and the answer may* be made with, or even without, at. 

In this I have often been struck with admiration at the dignity, 
the justice, and the wisdom manifested by Caesar. He always uses 
the most honourable names towards Pompey. BtU some one will sa^, 
that he showed the most persecuting and yindictive spirit towards his 
person. BiU these were the deeds of arms, and the insolence of yic- 
tory , and not of Cmsar. 



In the connexion of several arguments, the Latins do not 
enumerate them by pinmOy secundo, tertid^&LQ.y butbyjwr- 
miim, ddnde, turn, dcnique, postremd ; and, instead of those 
words of enumeration, as, turn, prcetered, insuper, 6lc., other 
forms of connexion may be used, as, accedit quod; ut taceam, 
omittam, &c. 

We must first consider, that our kindness should hurt nobody ; sec- 
ondly, tliat it should not be above our faculties ; thirdly, that it may 
be exercised with dignity; and, lastly, attended with the greatest 
honesty. 



OF THE SIMPLE VARIATION OF WORDS. 



As nothing contributes more to elegance of style than a 
cnange or variation of words, to which the scholar should be 
early introduced, we shall briefly show how it may be effect- 
ed. This variation is either simple, and consists in the mere 
change of one word into another synonymous word or phrase, 
or it is rhetorical or ornamental, as, by the accession of anoth- 
er expression, more full, dignified, or smooth, the simple 
idea receives greater ornament, and, by this metaphorical and 
circuitous manner, assumes the form of a period. Thus, to 
give an example of a simple variation by means of a synony- 
mous phrase : 

Ingenium est omnium kominum a labore proclive ad libidi" 
nem. — Ter. 

May be varied thus : 

Ea est omnium mortalivm indoles ut a -labore ad vohtpfa- 
tern ruant 

Thus again, to show the ease with which a sentence may 
be almost infinitely varied : 

In hoc natura efficere quid possit videtur experta. 

In the genitive : In hoc naturcB quanta vis sit, satis per- 
spectum est. 

In the dative : Natures quid efficere liceat, in hoc comper- 
tum est. 

In the accusative : Naturam^ quid efficere possit, experiri 
voluisse arbitror. 

In the ablative : In hoc quid a naturd eflici possit, com- 
pertum est. 



An adjective may be changed into a substantive ; as. He 
reproaches his legs for being too slender : Cnirum nimiam tC' 
nuUatem vituperat 

1. He was sufEciently eloquent, liberal , versed in civil law, as well 
as the military art. — (Say Juwchat enim....) 

2. Hmc senseless must you tliink yourselves, who. while you pos- 
sess the real comforts and blessings in life, harijfjr, yoi^r minds with 
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phantoms of imaginary evils, and, instead of enjoying the sobituitial 

gifts of fortune, torture yourselves with the apprehension of futon oa^ 
imities which are never likely to happen ! 



And, in the same manner, an adjective may be elegantly 
put in the neuter gender, and its substantive in the genitive 
case; as,, instead of hanc laudein consecutus es, say, hoc 
laudis 

1. The sun imparts tiie same light and heat to all these nations. 

2. You have this nobUtty, and I shall always pay you that d^- 
erence. 



Two substantives are often put for one ; each, however, 
having its proper force and meaning ; for they are not re- 
dundant, but are intended to give greater perspicuity or har- 
mony to the sentence ; as, instead of offendere hominem, we 
shall say offendere animum hominis, because it is his mind 
which is offended ; and offendere hominem might be mistaken 
for, to fijid a man. We shall be more accurate in saying 
gladii mKcrone ictus, than gladio. 

1. Say now that you were overreached by him, who refused such 
an immense sum of money not on account of his inMencey but on ac- 
count of his magmficejuie. (Here inertiam laboris may be used, and 
followed by magn^UenMam lUferalitatiSf for the sake of that concinm- 
taSf or equality of the clauses, which we shall mention afterwards.) 

2. The whole senate^ (the state or condition of) the judiciary pro- 
ceedings, the whole commonwealth itself, has undergone a revolution. 



The pronoun personal may be rendered by the pronoun 
substantive. 

Though Cesar has never been my friend, but had always shown a 
disinclination to me, though he had slighted my friendship, and acted 
the part of an implacable enemy towards me, yet, after the great 
things he has done, and still continues to do, I could not help lov- 
ing nim. 



It may be observed, that the dative acquisitive is often ele- 
gantly used instead of the genitive. 

When they heard that he had been condemned unheard, they threw 
themselves at the judge's feet, and prayed that he might be saved from 
the gallows (tU efurcd rediTneretur). 
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The English adjective may be sometimes rendered by a 
substantive, and the word with which it agrees be put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

You will easily judge how few orators there are and have 
been ; Fcxillime quanta oratorum sit, semperque fuerit pau- 
citas judicabis : 

Instead of qudmpauci .... 

1. ^ncient friendship, the dignity of the man, and my constant 
practice through life, jointly caUed upon me to defend him. 

2. A good voice, though it is Y9ry desirable, it is not in our power to 
acquire, but to exercise and improve it, is certainly in the power of 
every man. 

3. No one could resist the brave Hercules. 



This variation^ generally takes place when the chief stress 
lies upon the adjectives, as implying a cause, reason, or 
something like it, 

A substantive may be changed into a verb by a periphra- 
sis; as, 

Nor could I foresee that accident : Neque quod accidit, 
prtBvidere potercmi. 

1. Nor did I prognosticate those fivents, when I said they would 
happen ; but I was only urged by my fears, lest they should happen } 
when I considered the possibility of them, and, at the same time, fore- 
saw their pernicious tendency, if they should happen. 

2. But I make this concession to you, that you may pass over those 
things which, JroTO your silejice, you allow not to exist. 



But, above all, a SUPERLATIVE will admit of many 
different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a comparative, 
with a negative, especially with the pronoun relative, qui, 
qua, quod; as, 

A most courteous and learned man : Vir quo non alius 
humanior, quo non doctior alter. 

1. He was most eminent, and indeed unparalleled, in his virtues and 
vices. (StLyjUihilfuit.) 

2. Plato, who was the most ingeniotis and learned of men, laid it 
down as a maxim, that those republics would enjoy a lasting hap- 
piness, whose government was in the hands of the wise and the 
learned. 
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Observe that quo is more elegantly used with a compara- 
tive than ut, to express the purpose. 

1 . He paid his debts (nomina liber avU) that he might lead a happier life. 
*i. We broke open vie seal (linum ineidimus)^ that we mignt detect 
the conspirators the more easily. 



Or it may be rendered comparatively, with an affirmative, 
either by an interrogative or a repetition of the words ; as, 

A most courteous man : Vir humanus, si quisquam omni- 
7id humanus; 

Or, QuiSy or, quid hoc viro humanior, or humanius ? 

1. Believe me, your brother is a most studious man. 

2. Croesus was the richest man in the world ; and yet neither his 
numerous forces, nor his riches, could avail any thing against the at- 
tack of a small but disciplined army, inured to poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if its compara- 
tive is introduced with it, as having more power than the su- 
perlative : in this manner ; 

Plato a most learned man : Plato quovis doctissimo doctior. 

1. In this, indeed, / am more wiserahle than i^'ou, because my ca- 
lamity is accompanied with yours, and common to both. 

2. Be persuaded that those are the fairest talents, which are em- 
ployed for the good of others {ad communem utilitatem). 



Cicero and the best writers often increase the force of the 
superlative by the addition of such expressions as these ; unus 
omnium, unus, sine controvcrsid, apprime, insigniter, egrc- 
gie ; as, 

You seem to me a most choice and excellent speaker : Unus 
omnium in dicendo mihi videris lecHssimus. 

1. I dare pronounce him to be the most eminent in the state for ge- 
nius and industry. 

2. I cannot even promise it to that most learned und religious man, 
and who enjoys your greatest favour and friendship. 



The variation of the superlative may be elegantly made by 
these verbs, contendere, certare, superare, or by cedere ; as, 

Cicero was the most eloquent of orators : Nemo oratorum 
cam Cicerone contendere audet eloquentid, 

1 . Your brother is the greatest lover of literature that ever was. 
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2. ThoM who loYe and cultirate the liberal arts are always ths 
most humane and courteous of men. 

3. Alexander the Great was the most ambitious of heroes, who is 
even said to have wept because he had no other world to conquer. 



The superlative may also be elegantly varied by these 
forms ; tarn followed by qudm, qui, or tarn, qudm qui maxime ; 
by aded itd ut ; tantus, quantus ; aque or perindk, at- 
que; as, 

This man possesses the greatest humanity : Humanitas in 
hoc viro tarn magna, qudm qua maxima ; or, Haud est qms- 
quam omnium teque humanus, atque hie vir, &c. 

1 . Nero was t&c most cruel tyrant that ever lived. 

2. He fought with unparalleled bravery, and overcame the enemy. 

3. The letters, which he sent to the senate, were the most elegant 
that can be conceived. 

4. The study of physic is very, or themosi, us^ul. 

In these different forms something must be added, which 
the judgment of the scholar will easily suggest ; as, tardus, 
quantus, nunquam anted ; aded, ut nihil supra ; ut nuUa fieri 
possit accessio, nihil addi possit ; ut nulU sint conferendi, &c. 



Instead of quo, eo, or quanto, before a comparative, a sen- 
tence may be elegantly varied by using ut quisque in the first 
part, and ita in the latter, with superlatives ; as. 

The more a man excels in greatness of soul, the more he 
wishes to be the first of men : Ut quisque animi magnitudine 
maxime excellit, ita maxime vult omnium princeps esse. 

1 . Thus, for the future, the more opulent any man may be, the greater 
tnemy ho will appear to the Romans. 

2. The more abandoned any man has been, the safer will he be. 

3. The more eloquent any one is, the more he dreads the difficul 
ties of speaking, the yarious turns and chances of his oration, and the 
expectation of men. 



Q^ot may be changed into quantum, and tot into tanium, 

when they are meant to express not merely numbers, but 

magnitude. 

How many books you have ! If we were to estimate your knowledft 
by the size of your library, you must be thought the most learned man 
in the universe. 
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Quot may be changed into quotus quisque, with a kind of 
exckmation indirectly expressive of paucity of numbers ; as, 
How m<my will believe this 1 Quotus quisque hoc credet ? 

1 . Well may you commend their patriotism ; for how many are 
there, who will voluntarily lay down their lives for their country ? 

2. How many are Ikere, xolio can escape reports in a city so. much 
addicted to scandal (m m^dediceniissimd cwitate) f 



Observe that the particle enim is elegantly inserted b^ 
tween quotus and quisque. 

For how feio are there, who understand the art of numbers and 
measure ? 



For octodccim and novemdecim, it is more elegant to use 
duodeviginti and undeviginti, and, also, duodemcesimus, un- 
devicesimus^ duodetriginta^ &c., and, to express a large un- 
certain number, the Latins generally use sezcenii, centum, 

mille and sexcenties, millies, centies. 



An adjective and a particifde are sometimes used for a 
substantive ; as, 

I saw him at his departure : Vidi eum prqficiscentem, 

1. Xcnophon represents the elder CyTxia, at hh death, ha expressing 
his belief of the soul's immortality. - 

2. Cato learned the Greek language in his old age. 



A substantive joined with the preposition propter^ oh, 6lc., 
will be elegantly put in the case which was to have been 
governed by the verb, the preposition left out, and the other 
substantive, which was to have been the case of the verb, 
will be put in the genitive ; as, instead of saying, inviderc 
cdlcui oh divitias, we shall say, invidere divitiis alict^us. 

1. If you had succeeded in this business, I should have congratu- 
lated you on your ^ood fortune. 

2. If I speak with too much freedom, / may be forgiven on aceowU 
of my youUt. 

And in the same manner a substantive joined with these 
prepositions, ob, propter, per, &c., may, by a kind of proso- 
popoeia, become the nominative case to the verb, the preposi- 
tions being left out ; as for. You are become famous on ac- 
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count of your learning : say, Your learning has rendered yoa 
fiunous. 

1. I flhall attach myself to his inost particular friends, and thus I 
shall insinuate myself into an intimacy with him, from which 1 have 
hitherto been excluded an account of my greaJl diffidence. 

2. I am now deprived of those com&rts, to which / had accugtomed 
myself by nature j by inclination, and by habit. 



The pronoun qui, qua, quod, is often elegantly used for a 
preposition,' as, 

Por the love that you bear me : Qui tuus est erga me 
omor. 

1 . There is no sorrow which the hand of time (lonffinquitas tcmpo- 
ris) will not lessen and alleviate. But it would be oeneath you to 
lay your whole hope and expectation on time, and not to exert your- 
self, and make use of your own wisdom, to apply the remedy to the 
wound you have received; and, if departed spirits are endowed with 
any sense of perception, from yavr daughter's love to you, and her 
affection for all her friends and relatives, she must be highly dis- 
pleased to see you so disconsolate. 

2. From his great learning, it was expected that he would have 
written much better. 



A verb, but chiefly an infinitive^ is frequently used for a 
substantive, and is oflen necessarily so where the Latin noun 
either does not exist or would be very inelegant ; as, 

Your desertion of the unhappy was most shamefbl : Jftse- 
ros deseruisse tifyi turpissinmm ercut, 

1. Though fortune should frown upon a man, yet Ids great esteem 
of virtue, and the preservation of equanimity in the most arduous cir- 
eomfltances, will luways render him cheerful, and oven happjr. 

2. Thus you see wtat small value those men have for their body, 
who regard their honour. 

3. An accurate knowledge of the arts soflons our manners. 



It is often necessary to make use of a verb instead of ad- 
jectives, as in these instances : Vix credi potest, It is incred- 
ible. Vix fieri potest. It is impossible, d&c. 

Jt is indeed impossible that I should be deceived in this basineMu 



The word totus, to render it still more forcible, may be 
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wied by qudm longum est ; quantus quatUus est ; qudm laU 
patei; as. 

The whole sea. 

I passed the whole night without sleep. 

This is aU your own. 



A verb is also, with great propriety, used for an adverb. 

1. Tou write much oftener than usual. 

2. I was seized with such a dizziness, when I stood upon the brow ot 
that edifice, that I almost or nearly fell {j^rum altfuerit guin uciderim) 



Non modd, followed by sed etiam, may be varied by tantutn 
abest ut, nt ; or sometimes non dicam. 

1. JVot only do /not look upon philosophy as able to discover and 

Eoint out the true method of living, and to be productive of perfect 
appiness, but I also think that no set of men stand so much in need 
of others to direct tliem how to live, as these pretenders to philoeopliy. 

2. No flow of genius, no force of eloqu(»nce, no power of de- 
scription, is sufficient / tciU not say (non dicam) to embellish, but even 
to recount your exploits. 

The verb oportct may be varied by nait possum non, 

1. They must indeed live in the greatest prodigality, who, while 
they are squandering their property, entertain the hopes of poss^Mis- 
ing ours. 

2. / was obliged to give you this advice. 



Verbs, and particularly participles, are often used for prep- 
ositions, as privatus, instructuSy prmditus, omatus, £&c. ; as, 

A soldier will scarcely fight without armour: Miles cctrens^ 
or non instructus armis viz pugnahit. 

For sine. 

Though a man should possess all the advantages of power and for- 
tune, though whole nations should obey his nod, and thousands should 
ofier him the incense of adulation, yet how could he lead a happy and 
a pleasant life loitkout friends } 

For cum. 

1. When his fair promises had lulled us into security, and we wero 
enjoying the slumbers of quiet repose, after the fatigues of the day. 
he came suddenly upon us, toi^A agreat troop of soldiers, and surprised 
us in our tents. 
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2. He has retired into the country, and now Uvea quiet au<l content, 
having married a woman with a great deal of money. 

For oby propter. 

Here these participles, ductus, impulsuSf moius, permotus, 
impeditus, perterritus, coactus, &c., are elegantly intro- 
duced; as. 

He betook himself to another quarter through, or on ac- 
count of, his poverty : Egestate coactus aUd se contuUi, 

1. Thus this groat and illustrious man was put to the most cruel 
death by a ruffian stained with crimes of the blackest die, and he, 
whom his enemies had sfMired on account of his worth and dignity, 
met with death from the hands of a pretended friend : however, I 
proceeded directly to his tent, where I found two of his freedmen and 
a few of his slaves : they said the rest had fled through fear, when 
they saw their master murdered just before his tent. 

2. On account of these considisrations, and the authority and persua- 
sions of Orgetoriz, they resolved to prepare every thing necessary for 
an expedition. 

For post. 

1. -^er supper (cctnatus), he went to bed. 

2. Truth", mier long oppressionf will at length emerge, and shine 
forUi the brighter. 

3. My gratitude will be due to you even after your death. 

To this also belong ablatives absdiute : 

1. This happened t^er the death of your father ^ 

2. After this battUj he resolved* not to admit them to any terms of 
peace, since they had behaved witli so much duplicity and treachery. 

For m, ex. 

1. In his way through the maritime states, he visited the Veneti, and, 
after having passed the river Ligeris, he came among the Ganls, with 
whom he staid some time, and then returned to the Koman province. 

2. The old man was sitting in his gown^ when, having approached 
him respectftilly, we saluted nim. 

3. Prom experience of the same misfortune, I have learned to com- 
misoraie your fat6, and will do my best endeavours to relieve your 
distress. 



A substantive is often used instead of a conjunction or a 
preposition. 

« 

1. Some were of opinion, that they were forthwith to be received 
and asMiSted ; others, that they were to be esteemed as {loco) rebels, 
and unworthy of help. 

2. Such an eagerness to repair their dishonour seized the whole ar- 
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my, that nobody needed the command of either tribuna or centurion ; 
and eyery one, even as a punishment, imposed upon himself labours 
extraordinary. 

' 3. Because there had been an alarm, in the night, before CcD8ar*8 
camp, they took it for an argument, that there could be no atotding 
out without discoyery. 

■ ■ ■ !■ I • 

An adverb is often used for a substantive ; as, 
To speak mtk suhtiUy and evasion : Subtiliter ei versiUh 
dicere. 

1. WUh what prudence and despatch did he transact this busine'ta ! 

2. He read that book with so miuh earnestness that he seemed to 
devour its contents. 

3. With truth, I can say, that if you consider the difficult service he 
had to perform, the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and the disad- 
vantages of an intricate country, he conducted the army with great 

'eonsi&ration and circumspection. 

And especially ita, followed by si or ut^ is oflen used for 
on that condition, with such an effect, restriction. 

1. It is very expedient that there . should be many accusers in ft 
state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity ; wiUi this re- 
strictionj however, it is expedient, that we do not become the sport 
and victims of wanton accusations {ut ne plan^ illudamur ah aeeustt- 
toribus). 

2. I know that you will use every means in your power to be with 
U8 as soon as possible } I desire it, however, on this 'conditianf that 
you do not make too much haste. 



Unde is yery frequendy used for a quo, a qua, d&c. 

1. The man, /rom whdfm you came, is a very honest man. 

2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well known to 
all, that it needs no further consideration. 



Prepositions are often changed one for another. 

Ob, for ante, is often used. 
To place before one's eyes. 

Pr€e for cuUe. 
Driving a herd before him, he had passed the river in swimming 

Pro for ante. 

1. Had he not, in the hearing of the people, sitting before the tem 
pie of Castor, said that no one could conquer, but he who had con- 
quered ? 

2. CflBsar stationed the legions before the intrenchment. 

22 
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Per. finr tn. 

1. The war fiom the Sabinee was by far the greatest, for they did 
nothing tn heat or angeri nor did they make show of war before they 
were seen in Uie field. 

%, He said so tn joke. 

Per fiw propter, 
I cannot do that on a€eaunt of my ill health, 

E or ex for m. 

The Celto assailed the town Titurimn with great violence tn their 
way. 

Pro for in. 

Whether a greater injury can be offered to a prince^ you in your 
prudence judge. 

Apud for tn. 

He was a wise son tn Plutarch, who, being told by a friend that his 
father would disinherit him, answered, he will do nothing but what 
he should do. 

Obsenre that Cicero uever uses the phrases in laudem, in 
honorem: the best writers will say honoris gratia^ laudis 
gratid^ 

A or ah ^ox the English particle of. 

'1. Let us go under that shade, to avoid the heat of the sun. 

2. Cares are conversant in palaces : they fear not the glittering of 
gold. 

3. He was of the bed-chamber to three kings successively. 

4. She is uot afraid of the snow. 

Ad for drciter, speaking of uncertain numbers; but chiefly 
as an adverb without any case. 

1. When he was about fifleen years old. 

2. About four thousand men were slain. 

^ or a6 for post, 
^fUar these injunctions, he dismissed the assembly. 

Secundum for post. 
Jfftar which gamesi only a few days elapsed. 

Pro for secundum. 
H« live* ocMrifti^ to his dignity. 

De for secundum,. ' 

JUemrding to my opinion. 
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Ex for secundum. 
He has done every thing according to law. 

Ad for secundum. 

Triflers and deceivers, who speak every thing according to their in- 
clination, but nothing according to truth. 

Modern writers very commonly use juxta instead of staa^ 
dum ; but very improperly : as, according to Sallust : Juxta 
SaUustium, &c. It should be, Secundum SaUustitim, or tuU 
SaUustio, &rc. 

Pro for oh or propter. 

Do this oh account of \hQ friendship that has long subsisted between 
us. 

Pr(B for oh. 

I cannot speak /or, or on accotaU of, my tears. 

Ad for 6b. 

The senate had voted new levies on account of the report of the 
impeiiding war. 

' - - - 

A preposition may be used for a substantive. 

fl 

^ for a parte, ^ , 

1. He stood on my side. ' * 

2. The army stood firm on the side of the infantry. 

Ad for in regard to ; hy reason of; in comparison ofm 

1. I will follow another course, less severe, indeed, in regard to the 
criminal (ad sev&ritatem), but more useful with regard to the public 
safety. 

2. We know him to be a good man, and not illiterate, but nothing 
in comparison of Porsius. 

Pra and pro for in comparison of; in respect of ; inpropor- 

Hon to. 

1. Qur littleness, in comparison of the bigness of their bodies, is 
matter of contempt witli most of Uie Gauls. 

2. The king, in consideration of his royal dignity, and in respect of 
his services, was most unworthily treated. 

3. Education is generally Ifio worse, in proportion to the wealth 
and grandeur of the parents. 

Conjunctions are often changed one for another 

Cum for posiquani. 

It is not yet 110 years ago, since Lucius Piso got a law to be en- 
acted against the corruption of magistrates (or extortion, de peeunOs 
repetunMs.) (This might also be rendered by er quo.) 
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Observe, that, instead of saying die cmiequam venii, on the 
day before he came ; or die postquam venit, on the day afier 
he came ; we elegantly say, pridie qudm venit, and postridie 
^m venit 

Usque €0 for aded. 

Dionygius tlie tyrant, being banished from Syracuse, kept a school 
at Corinth ; so impossiblo ws^s it for him to live without empire. 

Usque adeo and usque for adeo. 

8<Hne men are so possessed with ambition, that they are not con- 
tent to have lived magnificcii'.'y; unless they also are buried so. 

. Ut for fuifft, et, when preceded by tam^ ita, tantus, &c. : 
this is done in order to draw sentences closer together, when 
the one clause is the effect or the consequence of the other, 
as we have seen before. 

1. I am in the ^preatdst perplexity and terror, and I know neither 
what to do, nor which way to turn myself. 

2. How could 1 be so inhuman, and refuse you your request. 



Instead of quidem followed by sed or tamcn, the Latins more 
frequently use etst, quanquam, licet, 6lc. ; as, 

We cannot indeed do every thing, but we must use every 
exertion :* Etsi omnia non efficere possimus, tamen omnes ner- 
vos intendere debemus. 

I myself, indeed, who am desirous of administering comfort to 
you, stand in the greatest need of consolation, because nothing of late 
has affected me more than your misfortune : however, I not only 
most earnestly exhort you, but entreat and conjure you by the ties ot 
our mutual friendship, that you would be collected, show yourself a 
man, and consider on what conditions life was given us, and in wha* 
times we were born. 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF A PERIOD. 

Cicero says, Quinam igttur dicendi est modus meUar^ qudm 
ut Latine, ut plane, ut ornate, ut ad id, quodcungue agetur, 
apte congrucnterque dicamus. These rules, which he gives 
for the direction of the autlior, may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to the Latin writer. The first requisite for elegant 
composition is good Latinity, or a choice of such words and 
expressions as were in^ general use among the best Latin 
writers. The next thing necessary to be considered is, such 
an arrangement and position of word^ as may render the 
sense intelligible, and produce perspicuity, the true parent 
of elegance, without which the most studied selection of 
phrases will only create a confused chaos of unintelligible, 
words. In order to effect this, the arrangement must as- 
sume the form o£ a period, with its proper members and 
proportions ; not, however, that the sentence is to. be extend- 
ed or overcharged with unnecessary matter, merely for the 
sake of completing the exact parts and dimensions of a just 
period. What is observed by the apte and congruenter is 
such an agreement of the words and ideas to the subject, 
that a proper connexion and correspondence may be main- 
tained between the parts and the body, so as to form a per- 
fect whole. Since a period is effected by a dissection of a 
primary sentence or proposition, by means of clauses that 
tend to explain, to define, to denote the cause, time or place 
of the subject, it is necessary that they should be inserted 
itpte, that is, after that word to which they properly belong : 
as we would say, ego librum, quia pulchcr est, non vendam ; 
and not ego, quia pukher est, nan vendcan librum; which 
proves, also, what we have already observed, that those clau- 
ses, b^inning by quia, Kcet, quum, quamms, ubi, qui, &c., 
when introduced for the sake of a period, are not to begin 
the sentence, otherwise they could not be said to form a cir- 
cuit, or period ; but they must come after the nominative or 
some other word. And, when some practice and exercise 
have been bestowed upon the composition of a period, with 

22» 
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the observance of its most prominent and distinguishing roles, 
h will spontaneously acquire a coherence of the parts, and 
will, as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with perfect 
regularity, at the same time, without that strict and laboured 
minuteness, which would only render the style stiff and 
puerile. 



The first feature or character of a period is a circuit, 
since, without these secondary or intervening parts^ it woutd 
remain a simple primary idea or proposition. For instance : 
When Sallust says, Concordia parva res crescunt; Discor- 
tlid maximiB dilabuntur ; that is not a period, because each 
member is separately understood. But if we were to say, 
Quemadmodum concordid jparvm res crescunt, ita discordid 
etiam maxima dilabuntur, it would then nearly form a period, 
since the sense would not be discovered before the completion 
<^ the sentence. Still, however, this example, strictly speak- 
ing, does not give a precise illustration of a period, as there 
is no intervening member ; but it serves merely to show 
the suspension of the sense till the sentence is complete. 
In order to constitute a complete period, or circuit, the 
sentence must, as it were, be intersected by the insertion 
of one or more intervening clauses or members ; as in this 
example : 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in their second con- 
milsbip, because, after their ill success at Caudium, our le- 
gions having passed under the yoke, they had agreed to make 
peace with the Samnite^, were surrendered up to them : 
At verd T. Veturius et Sp, Postumius, dim iterum consulcs 
esseni, quia, ciim male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, legio* 
nihus nostris subjugum missis, pacem cum Samnitibus fece- 
rant, dediti sunt his. 

In this sentence, the primary idea is, T, Veturius ct Sp. 
Postumius dediti sunt his, which is divided by the clause or 
circuit expressing the cause, quia pacem cum Samnitibus fe- 
eeraut ; and this again is intersected by two other clauses, 
indicating the time, turn male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, 
and, legiimibus nostris sub jugum missis. 

T )e least attention will easily discover the beauty of such 
a pe* x)d, and how essentially necessary the insertion of these 
circu tous or intermediate clauses is to elegance of style. 
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A few examples are here subjoined, to show how, from a 
simple, a componnd sentence may be formed, consisting of 
two, three or four members, each member corresponding and 
contributing to the whole. 

Let the simple proposition be, 

That Alexander, by living temperately, would have ac- 
quired the veneration of posterity. 

If you wish to extend this sentence, by making it to con- 
sist of two members, say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately, 

Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three Members : 

If Alexander, as much as he excelled other commanders 
in warlike bravery^ 
' Had also surpassed them in the virtue of temperance. 

He would have acquired the highest veneration of pos- 
terity. 

Four Members : 

If, as much as Alexander excelled other commanders in 
warlike bravery, 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of temperance, 

He would not less have commanded the veneration of 
posterity. 

Than he did the love, the admiration, and the absolute 
subjection of his own peoJ)le. 
Four Members : 

If, unfortunately, impudence had the same influence in the 
senate and at the bar, 

As open and daring violence prevails in the fields and so- 
litary places. 

My client would not less be obliged to submit to the ef* 
frontery of his adversary in defending his cause, 
' Than, in the commission of that injury, he showed himself 
inferior to him in bold and daring courage. 

The distribution of a period into- its parts will become 
very easy to the scholar, where the subject itself supplies him 
with the particles necessary to form the connexion, as those 
that denote a cause, condition, relation, opposition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it ; as, quum, quia 
5t, quod si, quamvis, ut, qui, and its con^unds, aut, velf 
ubi, &c. 
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The simple proposition is, 

I have sent you the promised book. 

By adding the Cause, the period becomes himemhris. 

Because you have postponed your coming, — I send you the 
lKX)k I promised. 
Comparison : 

For as storms and hurricanes recommend and enhance 
(he calm and temperature of the seas and of the skies, 

So we may be allowed to suppose, that your former tu- 
mults and troubles arose merely to give, a greater zest and 
favour to your present tranquillity. 
Condition : 

If we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
happy intercourse existing between our parents. 

This last might easily be extended to three members : 

If we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us. 

Which a mutual exchange of good offices from our earliest 
years has so happily confirmed, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
friendly intercourse existing between our parents. 
Concession : 

Though I could not but receive the highest satisfaction 
from the glory of my dear friend Dolabella, 

And it filled me with the most lively joy and pleasure on 
his account. 

Yet I cannot but confess that I feel my heart most sensi- 
bly affected, , 

That, in the opinion of the people, I am associated with 
you in the participation of your praises. 
Interrogation : 

And now, among the different sentiments of the philpso- 
phers concerning the consequence of our final dissolution. 

May I not venture to declare what are my own ? 



The relative qui, quo", quod, with its compounds, followed by 
is, talis J tantus, &c. 

It is not fit that any credit should be given to those men, 
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Who appear to speak with too much yehemeiice for their 
own emolument. 

But it must be most attentively considered by those, 'u>h9 
have the care of education. 

What is the particular bent and disposition of those, 
whom they instruct. — (Three members may easily be effect- 
ed here by beginning with the relative who.) 

Who then can censure, or in justice be angry with me, 

If those haurs, which others employ in business, in pleas- 
ures, in celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the body 
and unbending the mind ; 

If the time which is spent by some in midnight banquetings, 
in diversions and in gaming, 

I myself employ in reviewing and retracing those studies ? 

Ut quemadmodum, sicuty &c. followed by sic : quahqtiam, 
followed by tameriy &c. 

Beware, citizens, beware lest, cis it was glorious for them 
,to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity. 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove not infe- 
mous for you. 

Though this past behaviour of thine was beyond all pa- 
tience, 

Yet have I lx)rne with it as I could. 



The structure of a period will be easily understood from 
these examples ; but as some difficulty will arise, where the 
simple idea does not immediately supply materials for the 
formation of the period, and as nothing contributes more to 
the -true elegance of style, a few general rules are given, 
which, as far as it can be done, will enable the scholar to 
find out the necessary clauses or members proper to be in- 
serted. 

In considering a simple proposition, which you wish to 
extend, and distribute into the parts of a. period, it will be 
easy to discover whether it includes the idea of cause, condi- 
tion, concession, time, place, &c., and may with propriety 
admit the insertion of the particles mentioned above, pn^r 
to express tlmt idea, . Suppose the subject is, the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth. The first idea that arises is the simple fact 
that L. Mummius overthrew Corinth. A scholar, therefore^ 
in order to give it the first requisite mentioned by Cicero, the 
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^Latink, would say, L. Mummius Corinthwn funditus ddemU 
But if he wished to give it the form of a more finished pe- 
riod, the question might be started, Why he did it : what 
reasons could influence the Roman commander to destroy 
that city, at that time the celebrated seat of arts. This ques- 
tion, being resolved, will immediately give the sentence the 
form and structure of a period. 

L. Mummius, bccmise he himself was very ignorant of the 
liberal arts. 

Overthrew Corinth with unparalleled barbarity. 

And, by dwelling a little more on the circumstance of the 
overthrow, the consideration that this famous city was the 
seat of the arts, may give anotlier member, and, indeed, more 
ornament to the period. 

L. Mummius, being himself very ignorant arid illiterate^ 

Destroyed, with the most unparalleled barbarity, the fti- 
mous city Corinth, 

Which was, as it were, the eye and the parent of Greece. 

Thus an additional clause explanatory of the subject, or 
denoting' concession, &c., may very easily be found out ; as, 

Industry without genius is of very little use ; 

It will soon occur to the mind that industry is very com- 
mendable, and that will form a period. 

Industry, though in itself very commendable, 

Is of little use without the help of genius. Or, Industry, 
if it be, or which is, without genius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simple sentence 
the form of a period, which arc more simple, and which use 
will soon render familiar and easy ; as by changing one word 
into another. Thus an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into qui, &c. A fortunate unhoped-for hour will 
arrive ; say, which shall not be hoped for. Propter, oh, may 
be changed into quia, ciim, &c. All men respect your brott 
CT for his great learning, say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be effected by using a periph- 
rasis, or any kind of circumlocution. 

In the structure, however, of a period, let it be repeated, 
that great care must be taken that the a.pte and congruenter, 
mentioned by Cicero, be diligently observed ; that the adop- 
tion of additional clauses be appropriate and illustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond four 
members. 
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To what has been said concerning the structure of the 
period, it will not be unnecessary to add a few observationa 
concerning the harmony of prose, or that measured equality 
of numbers and exact proportion of parts, which forms sa 
great a part of a finished period, or, rather, which s^ems 
naturally to arise from its formation. This ratio pedum, 
which Quintilian pronounces to be even more difficult 
in prose than in verse, and to which Cicero attributes an 
incredible force, is mote easily felt than explained, and rests 
more upon the judgment of the ears, than upon any rules of 
art. Why, for instance, in the structure of a period, whenh 
the sense is completed, does there sometimes seem something 
wanting? As in Nemincm vestrum ignorare, arbitror, judi' 
ces, hunc per kosce dies sermonem vulgi, atque hanc opinio >• 
nempopuli Romani fmsse. Why Jiosce instead of hos? Why 
did not the sentence end Ki sermonem vulgi fuisse, when the 
sense admitted it ? Merely because the period is better 
rounded and finished, and pjeases the ear better. And in- 
deed Cicero, and many of the ancient writers, bestowed so 
much attention on the composition of their sentences, tliat 
they observed that concinnitas, not merely in the ^principal 
members of the period, but even in the other subdivisions of 
those members, which they call incisa, commata, and those 
artificial stops, which a nice observer will easily distinguish,^ 
and which depend upon the respiration : as in the reading 
of this line, Animadverti^ judices — omnem accusatoris oratio^ 
nem — in duos — divisam esse partes. Here it is easy to ob* 
serve that concinnitas in each word that forms the cUmsuUi. 
Some of these clausulce might appear very lame, if suffered 
to end too abruptly, though the sense might permit it ; bat 
when they are taken up and supported by other words that 
follow, the course of the sentence becomes clear and 8mooth4^ 
as, Non vult, P. R. ohsoletis criminibus accusari Verrem* It 
is easy to observe a harshness in this conclusion, b«t this i» 
corrected by the continuation, nova postulate inaudita de$p» 
derat, which completes the sentence. 
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Thb harmony of numbers may be defined, a certoin meas- 
ure or part of any thmg, as of a sentence, made equal to the 
other parts, each to each ; as in poetical numbers, the feet 
are equal to each other ; the two syllables, for instance, of a 
dactyk being equal in time to the long syllable of the spon- 
dee, the dactyle and the spondee are equal to each oUier. 
This measured equality or proportion of parts, being con- 
nected together, and answering to one another, contributes 
indeed greatly to perspicuity and smoothness of style. But 
to be too soHcitous on this subject would be a foolish and 
superstitious adherence to rules, which might often sacrifice 
the sense to the wish of pleasing the ear. For it must be 
observed, in the construction of these harmonic numbers, 
that the sense and the subject must afford materials for it, 
and then it may be easily efiected by variation and copious- 
ness. Nor is it necessary to mention what feet and what 
neasore are most adapted to create harmony, but merely 
that it is their proper disposition, which produces it, and 
briefly to state that long syUables have more weight and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, but may also 
tend to make them too heavy : that short syllables have more 
rapidity, and thus, by being properly mixed with the long, 
make the sentences run smoothly. But it would be wrong 
to study too much precision in these things, for though the 
sentence may have its members, it is not to have a regular 
quantity : nor is it necessary to observe that minuteness^ 
which some recommend, of noun answering to noun, and 
even syllable to syllable ; but that there should be some 
equality preserved between each member of the period ; with 
this exception, that if there is a difference, the sentence 
should rise by a kind of climax, and that the last member 
iriioukl be longer than the preceding. For this reason, 
Quintilian recommends that more attention should be paid 
to the ending of the sentence, that it may leave' a good im- 
fwessiott upon the reader or hearer, as that is the place 
where he is, as it were, to breathe and refi-esh himself be- 
fore he enters upon the next sentence : and therefore Cice- 
ro prefers, for the ending, a ditrochee [— O — wj as cdm- 
prdbdmi, or a pieon tertius [^^— v^] esse mdedtur: this 
last hd also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly the dochimus, which consists of the bacchic 
9nd iambic \y ^^~]i or of the iambic and cretic 
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[v— -i— ^ — ] Servare gudm plunmos; as it would be 
ifm>iig to say, Pater, postquam literas ad fe missas legerat, 
et se rescripturum esse promiserat, ohitt. There is here an 
evident inequality between the last member of the sentence 
and the two preceding, which may be easily corrected by 
lengthening the last, obiit^ and saying, prater omntimt obiit 
opinionem. 

What has been said concerning numbers may be further 
illustrated. Netno potest, sine Ic^bore, ad doctrinam aecedere. 
Here the two nouns labore and doctrinam answer to each 
other. But Nemo sine Ic&oris assiduitate ad doctrinam ac' 
cedere, the two members will be unequal ; and, therefore, we 
should add, nemo potest, sine laboris assiduitate, ad doctrines 
suavitatem aecedere. Here is a complete harmony of num- 
bers. 

. 1. What Caius studied to do through love, that Titius tried to pre- 
vent through hatred. (Render the first member unequal by the ad- 
dition of another word ; indkiced by his love, for instance, ana you will 
see the necescatj of having, also, a participle to answer it in the last 
member, and to say, Titius impelled by his hatred.) 

2. For who will grant you that mankind, dispersed at first in the 
woods and mountains, sheltered themselves within the walls of towns, 
more by the advice of the prudent, than the oratory of the eloquent f 
(Here the opposition will be, in the members of the sentence, between 
the advice of the prudent and tlio oratory of the eloquent, which answer 
to each other. But make it each a member of three words instead of 
two, and you must add a participle to each, applicable to the idea of 
each member, and to agree with mankind.) 

3. For this, my lords, is not a written but an innate law — we have 
not been taught it by the learned, we have not received it from our 
ancestors, we have not taken it firom books ; but it is derived firom, it 




instinct, that, if our lives should be at any time in danger firom con 
cealed or more open assaults of robbers or private enemies, every 
honourable method should be taken for our security. (Here the op- 
position will be seen to be equally supported between written and 
innate ; and the three next members will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature ; and the same opposition in the three dif 
ferent members continued to the end.) 

4. It certainly was the custom of the Pytha^reans, both when they 
awoke, to rouse their minds by the soundf of ue lyre, that they might 
be more ready to act ; and, when they composed themselves to rest, 
to lull their mind by the same sound, that they might hush such per- 
turbed ideas as might harass them. 

23 . 
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5l But in fieiodotns, as in my ckpinion, erer^ thing flows Bmootbly, 

•a4he dialect itself has such a sweetness, that it seems even to 

concealed nnmben. 



Ill short, where a diTision or an expression in English is 
shorter than the other, the harmony, as has been said aboTe, 
m%v be effected by variation or copiousness, by adding a 
word, as a noun or a verb, or by a phrase instead of a word ; 
As fer^ What your cruelty has done, I will not do. Here 
"the di^oportion is very discernible ; but it maj be rendered 
My humanity will not do. The observance of this is not, 
strictly, necessary in trifling and common subjects, as epistles ; 
but in graver subjects, which command more attention, as in 
orations, &c., it is very requisite. 

These rules are not to be followed too servilely by the 
scholar, for that could not ^il to render his style forced and 
full of a&ctation ; but merely to show the ease, with which 
lie might, with a little care and study, acquire this harmony. 
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To retrace : repetere. 

To arrive at the summit of glory : ghriA fiorert. 

With artful evasion : versut^. ' ^ 

To be in the gulf of danger : swmno esse in pericido. . 

A temper that never falls out with men and accidents: 
ingemum quod neque ex haminibus, neque vita eveniibus, nuh 
lesHam susdpiL 

To compute rightly the value of things: res prM asH- 
nutre. 

To put things to the uses they are fit for : rebus rectk uti. 

To allege a cause : causam interserere. 

To make good : pr<Bstare. 

To endear one's self to any one : bene mereri de aMquo, 

To show one's gratitude for favours : se memorem beneficii 
prcBstare. 

In one's journey through life : in deeurrendo viiiB spaUo. 

To reap the fruits of: utor. 

With great prc^riety : vere. 

To put to the best advantage, and to improve : btcro «p- 
ponere et in meUus pramovere. 

To plunge into debauchery and dissoluteness: vino 6pu- 
Usque obrui. 

To redress the expressed : jura oppressorum vindicare ; or, 
oppressos in jura. 

In the service of the public: pro patrid pugnans. 
' To free any one from dangers, to avert them : deprecari 
oMcugus periadcL 

Presence of mind : prasentis animi consilium. 

To entertain too sanguine a hope of success : spem teme- 
rariam habere. 

To abdicate the sovereign power or magistracy: 
deponere ; se magistratu abdicare. 

Toils and intrigues of ambition : cunbitionis labor. 

From motives of state policy : retpubUcte causd. 
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No one invested with supreme power and authority : nemo 
cum viribus plurimiim posset. 

To condescend to listen to justice, without a violent effort 
on one's part : ad jus sine vi descenders 

Which must from their antiquity have obtained the force 
of nature : qu€BJam naturoi vim obtinerct per vetustaiem. 

Having contracted a lameness from a v.ound : graviter 
clctudicanti ex vulnere. 

To bind any one by the strongest tios of gratitude : gra 
tissimum alicui facere, 

I am bound to him by the strongest obligations: Mc dt 
me optimk meritus est. 

He obtained the ikst celebrity and pre-eminence in the 
forum : ckartis in toga, et princeps. 

To have influence with any one : apud aUguetn valere. 

To pay attention to a thing : in cdiquid incumbere, vel oK 
cut rei. 

Bntided to the highest commendation : summd laude 
dignus. 

I received information of: renuntiaium est mihi de. 

Not in endeavouring to blot out the memory of the ancient 
quarrel; but in Concerting measures to renew the war : non 
ad oblivionem veteris belli, sed ad comparationem novi. 

Not unaccompanied with : plenam. « 

When no longer attended with danger : secura. 

To be struck dumb with astonishment : obstUpescere. 

To inform any one of what has been done : acta edocere. 

With some degree of accuracy : accuratius. 

I must live and die with the conviction of : mihi vivendum 
atque vioriendum conscio. 

To amuse himself with projecting the conquest of the 
world : orbem tetTarum vinccre meditat'etur. 

Common and possible events : commuma esse, ei fieri 
posse. 

To act from the best of motives, &c. : optima animo ei ju- 
dido agere. 

To let slip an opportunity : oblatam occasionem dimittere, 
velpriBtermittere. * 

The mind is filled with disappointment and bitter anguish : 
spe dcstitutus gravita* dclco. 

To be noted for the wisest person : inter sapicntissimos 
haberi. 
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To meet with a sudden reverse of fortune : sMtd remm 
conv^siane pene opjprimi. 

To have an ascendency over any one : c^pud dUquem auc" 
toritatem habere^ valere. 

He knows and has found for certain : cogmium compere 
tumgue sibi. 

To be disaffected to : aUeno caumo esse in. 

Intoxicated with fury : furens audacid. 

To weigh the force and motire of every duty : offictamm 
omnium momenta perpendere. 

To give rules for the attainment of the liberal arts : viai 
optimarum artittm tradere. 

To fall prostrate at the feet of any one : gembus adoohn. 

To have an absolute power over any one : omnia in aU' 
quern posse. 

To be reduced to extreme necessity : ad indtas redigi; 
res ad extremum perductce. 

The skirts of places facilitate the knowledge of: or<B loco- 
rumfaciliorum cognitionem dani. 

To adhere to the rule proposed : manere in instituto suo. 

The most splendid merit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctant voice of praise : recte facto exigua laus ei ab inviHs 
ezpressa proponitur. 

To fidl into neglect : obsoUre. 

To promote with the greatest zeal and ardour : studiosius 
adaugere. 

To stand in the way of the designs of others : oMorum am- 
siUis officere. 

To sink into languor and inactivity : in molKHem ei iner^ 
Ham sohn. 

It affords a heartfelt satis&ction to behold: incredUnXUet 
dekctat videre. 

The mind becomes enervated by luxurious ease :- ftixurui- 
tur otio animus. 

A most efficacious method : res efficeudssima. 

Every man distinguished for his bravery : foriissimus quU- 
que vir. 

Avaricious views divert into the pursuit of plunder : 
iia adpradam devocai. 

Intelligence was brought : nundatum est. 

Driven to despair by Uie stings of an evil cooscience : 
sdentid scelerum exagitatus. 
23* 
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To kill one's self: necem sibi conscUcere. 

Without accomplishing a purpose : re^mfedd. 

Report bj its rapidity anticipates : fama sud edentate su- 
perat,..» 

Their whole thoughts are bent on worldly and perishable 
objects : nikil nisi mortaie ierremanque cogitcmt. 

For presuming to inquire, or at all concern themselves : 
qadd sAi quarendum out cogitandum putarent. 

They assumed the mask of hypocrisy, put on a hurried 
step, and displayed reserve and composure in their counte- 
nances : falsi ac festinantes, vuUuque camposito. 

Perfumes of a 'very high and sweet savour : tmguaUa sum- 
tnd et acerrimd suamtate condita. 

To take the foraging party in the rear : frumentarios a 
tergo aggredi. 

To pay all possible respect to : maximum honorem prtB- 
stare ; maxima observantid Jiabere, 

' The advantages of every other object of human desire : 
UBter€B res qam expetuntur. 

We can be supplied with sufficient materials : nobis sup* 
petere potest. 

The mind could not bear being stretched to such a de- 
gree : animus non posset ferre tantam conientionem. 

In the hour of despair : spe abjectd. 

It has subjected them to incurable diseases and insuffera- 
ble pains : iis morbos insanabiles^ et dolores intolerabiles ad" 
junvit. 

Minds ready to sympathize with die pains of the bodies : 
a?ttfiit corporum dohribus congruentes. 

If you will give me an opportunity of showing : si per te 
mii Ucitumf Merit indicate. 

Any accident that may befall us : res incommoda. 

To oblige any one : de aUquo bene mereri. 

To inflict on the poUuted offspring the punishments due 
to the crimes of the parents : parentum pomas a conscderor 
tissifAisJiiiis repetere. 

To take pains : laborare ; laborem in aUquid impendere. 

To be invested with honourable offices : swmnis honoribus 
fungi. 

The first object of moral beauty : primus honesti hcus. 

To hold t)ie hand stretched, out as a mark : prabere pro 
scopuh dispansam mantim. 
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N«tiire gives this instinct : hoc a naiwrd iribuium. 

To aspire to honour : ad honorem contendere ?el tendere. 

A wise man fashions the conduct of his life according to 
the language of the ignorant : sapientis vita ex insipietttiiim 
sermone pcndet. 

What regards the gratification of the senses : quod spectat 
ad vohiptatem. 

To remove imaginary anxieties : inanes soUcUudines detrch 
here. 

Moderation in the exercise of supreme pdwer : tit summd 
poiestate rerum omnium modus. 

To keep closely besieged : cJausum obsidere. 

To instruct any one to the perpetration of the vilest prac- 
tices : aUquem malajacinora edocere. 

A supine indifference by which the state was nearly 
brought to the brink of ruin : socordia atque inertia per quas 
pcne respubUca interiit- 

To exhibit to the view the whole tissue of a man's vices 
and iniquities: omnia nequitice hominis ezemplaproferre. 

This single trait retrieves his name fixnn eternal disgrace : 
hoc unumf acinus labem tstemam deht, 

I will grant you your request : efficiam quod rogas. 

Men of the first dignity and eminence : homines nobiUs- 
simi. 

I claim the preference in rising to address you : egopoHsr 
simim surgo, ' 

Reascm receives its whole support firom itself, and contin- 
ually making progressive advances....: ratio conmta per 
se, et progressa longius 

From the general disorder which prevails through the 
whole world : us^e adeo idnque turbatur. 

To have fer an end, or to tend to : spectare ad. 

Intent upon the recovery of his rights: ad Hbertatem 
erectus. , 

To expose tn the manifest view of all : prqferre in medi$im. 

To demand the payment of money : exigere petunias. 

In an engagement or pitched batde : collatis signis. 

What has a most extensive effect : quod hxtissme potest. 

Whose influence is felt : quod pbarindm vakt. 

Thus our ambiticm is gratified: ita quavobtmus cons^ 
^pdmur. . , 
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There is this most fortunate circumstance attending it : 
hod adkuc percantmade cadit 

The magisterial ofihses, with which I have been invested 
by the people : quos mihi magistratus papukis mandavit. 

The religious obligation with which I bound myself to 
discharge those offices: qua omnitan officiorum ohstringar 
reUgione, 

The complexion of the times is such.: tempus est hujus' 
modi. 

The manager of an impeachment : actor cazisa. 

Should we not make him feel the full weight of public 
vengeance ? narme public^ vindicaremus ? 

It contributes to make them strong, and to render them of 
gigantic size: vires alit, et immam corporum magmtudmt 
homines eficit 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of reciprocal 
wants : amidtm propter indigentiam cohmtur. 

They are raised above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others : minime ciUerius indigent. 

They do not give a metrical or harmonious termination to 
their sentences : non claudmit numeris sentemtias, 

. I seem to have preferred my own private interest : a/i- 
quam boncan gratiam mthi quastsse videor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas, - 

I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife and 
sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum uxore tud, 
et'Cum vestrd sorore ut deterrerent. 

His blind fury received no* check or diminution : neque 
furor minuebatur, ' 

He took up and conveyed all the money he could upon 
his own credit, or that of his friend : pecuniam sud out ami- 
corumjide suniptam mutuam portare. 

He left me no other alternative than to swear : m'M, nisi 
utjurarem, reUquit. 

On the distant view of the navigation of a vessel : cum 
procut cursum navigii videris. 

He showed the most persecuting and vindictive epirit to- 
wards his person : in ^us personam mMHafedt asperius. 

To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils: 
aiwmos fictorum matorum umbra defatigare. 

It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I have 
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been raised : pro hoc gradu^ in quo me P. JR.. coBocavit, n^ 
ccssaria. 

Apply to your own case, and impress upon your own 
mind : tute tibi subjieCf atqtie apud te propone. 

He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards me : se 
mihi implacahikm prczbet. 

I foresaw its pernicious tendency . exitiosum fore videbam. 

Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world : cu- 
rls nos adfilescentes proseqmtntur. 

They are inured to poverty and hardships : pm^ertaie usi 
adva'sus mala durati sunt. 

To pry curiously into the lives of others : aUorvm vitas 
curiosius perscrutaru 

A flow of genius : fiumen ingenii. 

To drag forth before the tribunal of public justice from 
mere patriotic motives : in judicium reipt^UccB causa vocare. 

A man stained with crimes of the blackest dye : homo de- 
terrimus. 

To admit to terms of peace : infidem recipere, » 

Ther« has been an alarm : ad arma candamatum est. 

This difference of opinion in our discussions being carried 
on till night : hoLc coniroversid usque ad noctem ductS, 

It shows a want of friendship, and of that regard, which 
I have always felt for you, to observe a silence of indiffer- 
ence : nostrcs necessitudinis est, mea in te benevolentia^ nan 
taeere. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amore nostro. 

Natuse has implanted that principle within us : hoc natu- 
rd est hisitum, . 

They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their moth- 
ers : suppUciwn de matre swnpeerunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : justo 
odio dignissimi sunt. 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and 
troubles which await them : quos dolores et quas molestias ez- 
cepturi sint non provident. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
nature against him : in oraHone permuUa in eum iurpia ac 
jlagitiosa tllcuiitur. 

Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdom : homr 
irns doctissimos sapientissimosque. 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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order and connexion : ut viz quisquam carte uUd ordmem rv- 
rum ac necessitudinem persequi possit. 

He was so far from observing the appearance of any heav- 
enljr objects : nee solUm nuUam ei ohUAam ccelesiium spedem, 

I have been induced by ui intimacy of such long stand- 
ing, and by that benevolence, which I have experienced 
from your youth : amicititB nostrtB vetustas, et tua summa erga 
me henevolentia, qua mihi jam a jmeritid tua cogmta est, me 
hartata est. 

Continue in the enjoyment of that tranquillity : fnure isto 
otio. 

They are so lost to every principle of virtue and religion : 
ed iniquitatis atque impietatis pervenerunt. 

What can be a mark of greater folly, than in a mode of 
life, which depends upon your will, to create an inability of 
continuing it : quid stuUius, qudnf quod Ubenter facuts, cic- 
rare^ ut id dtuHus facere turn possis. 

Their lives could be dispensed with: tolerabiUa fiie- 
runt iUa,* 

The atrocious crimes which a man has been guilty of 
against the peace of society; jlagitiosissima ulUus in rem- 
publicam fctdnora. 

The memory of which might have reflected lustre on my 
humble name ; ex memarid quorum meum ignobUe nomen in- 
notescat. 

Never shall his measures disconcert : nunquam iUe me op- 
primet consiUo, 

. I know all his method of attack : rum omus homims peO" 
tiones. 

Under the influence of these terrors : tit iUo timore. 

He roused him fix»m his diffidence * dijfidentem suis rdms 
eofwtmiwit. 

With his hair nicely trimmed, and loaded with perfiimes : 
cofiu90sito et ddibuto ccspiUo, 

Whence presuming on so "well known an instance of their 
bravery they laid claim to : qua ex re fieri, uti earum rerum 
memorid sumerent,,,. 

Those who have the means, as well as the power, feel a 
natural inclination to do their utmost towards : tt qui wxknt 
opibus naturd indtantur ad.,,. 

Without fixing the least suspicion : sine suspicume. 
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How ignorant of the real interests of the people are those : 
qudm nuuk db iis revpubUcm consuHtur, 

It is to your good offices that I owe the happy termination 
of this hosinesB : per te negotium ex sententid perfeci. 

To enter into the designs of any one : idem sentire cum 
dliquo. 

To be drowned amidst the shouts of armi^ : dbstrepi ckh 
more miUtum, 

. They are apt to entertain a suspicion of their being gene^ 
rally marked as objects of scorn and derision : cdniemni se 
putani, despici, iUudi,^ 

But if he would retire, and leave him in the undisturbed 
possession of his country: quod si discessisset, etc fiberani 
possessionem regionis sibi tradidisset. 

Misfortune has imbittered every moment of my life : emr 
ma mihi tempora sunt misera. 

The hc^ of experiencing some amelioration of destiny : 
spes cdicitfus commodi aliqucmdo recuperandi: 

An opportunity of informing yourself first &lls in your 
way : primum tempus discendi nactus es. 

Leaving it to your own conjectures to inform you....6a vo9 
conjecturd perspicitis.... 

I shall not expatiate on his great actions.... with the unusual 
success that has attended them : non sum preedicatKrus queaif 
ias res, qucmtdque felicitate gesserit^ 

The thing in question : de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time : vieesima sUpendxa mereri. 

To whose decision they appealed : quern judicemfecerint. 

To assert one's right to a territory : agrum vindicetre. 

He rested the point of controversy: coKfroversiam re- 
ferebat, ' " ■ ' 

To make a toil of a pleasure : amarajucundis iniermiscere. 

When there is such a noise : ttbi tot obstrepunt gracuU. 

It became the first object of my wishes to acquire your 
love : mhil opMiusfuit^ qudm ut abs te amarer. 

To assault by covert ways : atntctdis oppmgnaare^ 

He had erected monuments to his fame : monumenia sibi 
exstruTcerat^ 

The smoke had intercepted their view ^ compeciumJwmt9 
aibstukrai. 

To associate the sons into a share of the kingdom : re 
consortium jungere cum. 
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As his pwa free gift : sui muneris. 

The gods pout down their vengeance on so many perju- 
ries: diis tot perjuria vindicantibus,,,. 
Every improvement of human genius : omnem ingemi cul" 

To prove by the most convincing reasons : gravissimis ra- 
tienibus evincere. 

To feel the breast glow with the warmest zeal : incredibili 
studio ngn. 

To leave off childish plays : relinquere 7iuc€s pueris. 

To make an impression on the senate : senatum com" 
movere. 

To take a magnificent view of one's self: se magnifice cir' 
cumspicere. 

To store the memory with an immense mass of..,Jfnmen- 
£am..,.copiam memorid comprehendere. • 

Words removed from common usage : verba a communi 
usu abducta. 

Inelegantly coined by themselves, a se incoHcinne coth- 
Jictis, 

To steal Cicero's invectives against Catiline : Ciceronis 
Catilincaias compilare. 

Drawn by motives of duty : aUqud officii ratione adductus. 

More perniciously prodigal : perditius prodigum. 

To be saved from the gallows ^cywrca redimi. 

To pay one's debts : nomina Uberare. 

To break open the seal : litmm incidere. 

To feel a thirst for glory, and passion for fame : e^etens 
gloria, atque aoidus fcmia. 

A stain contracted in the war : macula beUo susc^ta. 

An indelible blot on the reputation of the Roman people '- 
macula, qua inveteramt in popuU Romani nomine. 



PROSODY. 



- tr. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed, and the assigning of their proper quantity to 
the constituent syllables in each foot. 

A foot in poetry consists of two or more syllables, con- 
nected and arranged according to established rules, and 
forming part of a verse^ 

The principal feet in Latin poetry are the spondee and 
the dactyle. A spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, 
Syhds : a dactyle consists of one long and two short sylla- 
bles ; as, tempord, 

A verse is a certain number of connected feet, forming a 
line of poetry. 

The verses in the, most general use in ancient poetry are 
the hexameter and the pentameter. 

VersoB are not measured in the ancient languages, as they are in 
our own, by the number of their syllables, but generally by the num- 
ber of their feet, or tiie length of time required for their pronuncia- 
tion : hence the versification of the Greeks and Romans admits of a 
much greater desroe of variety and harmony, than the regular heroie 
measures in En^ish poetry. . 



Hexameter. 

A hexameter verse consists of six feet, of which the sixth 
18 a spondee, the fifth a dactyle, and the preceding four either 
dactyles or spondees ; as. 

Sunt her|b» didjces sunt | que mi|tescere | flainma. 

* This kind of verse is generally used in poems which are design' -* 
to be descriptive of great and splendid actions, and is conseque 

34 
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fometiixMt called h&roic verse. It is the mcwt ancient of all poetical 
measoree, a» well a» the most dig^iified and harmonious. Thb use of 
the hexameter is not, IroweTer, confined to epic and heroic poetry. 
The satires and epistles of Horace are sufficient to prove that it is a 
measure no less adapted to the most fiuniliar, than it is to the most 
exalted subjeets. 

A qxxidee is soanetimes found in the fifth foot of a hex- 
ameter, instead of a dactyle, and gives to the line the name 
of a spondaic verse ; as, 

Proximus | huic lonjgo sed | proximiis | ]nter|yalIo. 

When a spondee is substituted for a dactyle in the fifth 
foot of a hexameter, to prevent the line from appearing to 
move too heavily, the fourth foot is generally a dae^le. 

It must always be observed in scanning, that when a word ending 
in a Towel or the consonant m is Immediately followed by a word be 
ginning with another vowel, or the aspirate h, an elision or the preced- 
ing vowel generally takes place, and the final syllable of the word is 
not scanned nor cbunted in the line ; thus, in the three verses which 
immediately follow, the srUables printed in italics are not considered 
as forming any part of a foot ; 

ObsU|bitque ftUIIs &li|ad qui& | cOrpdre in | and. 
MfiUltt I ctlm dolrls sln6 | pOndSre h&|b€ntrft | pdndtts. 
Qu» pOst|qua«i 6vdl|vit 6fe|cdque ezjemit &|c€rvd. 

The Unes in the first two of the following exercises are al- 
ready divided into feet^ so that the scanning of them wiU he 
completed by marking, and proving, by rules, the quantity of 
their syUaSks : the other Hnes must be divided^ as weR as 
marked and pnmed^ 

EXERCISES. 

1. Aurea | prima s&|ta est e|tas, qu», | vindice | nuUo, 
Sponte 8u|&, sine | lege fi|dem rec|tumque cojlebat. 

2. Judicis I ora su|i sed ejrant sine | vindice | tuti. 
Nondum | cssa su|is perelgrinzim ut | viseret | orbem 

3. N<mdum prscipTtes cingebant oppida fossas ; 
Non tuba directi, non aeris comua flexi, 

4. Non gikie, nott ensis erant ; sin^ militis usu, 
Mdlia seouraB per&gebant otia genles. 

5. Ipsa quoque immunis, rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se d&bat omnia tellus. 
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6. Contentique cibis, nuUo cogente, creatis, 
Arbateos fceins montanaque fraga legebant, 

7. Cornaque, et in duris hserentia mora rubetis, 
Ety quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore, ^andes. 

8. Ver erat sternum ; placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

9. Mox etiam firuges tellus inarata ferebat ; 
Nee renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis. 



Pentameter. 

A Pentameier verse is generally divided in scanning into 
two parts, the firsf of which consists of two feet, which are 
either dactyles or spondees, followed by a long syllable ; the 
latter part is always composed of two dactyles, followed by 
another long syllable ; as, 

Ipse jujbet mdrltis | te memi|nisse Dejus. 
Da venijam prope|rat | vivere | nemo s&|tls. 
Sit n5x I cum somjno | sit sine [ lite dijes. 

This is the most common, but not the most correct mo4e of scan- 
ning this species of verse. A pentameter properly consists, as its 
name implies, of five feet, of which the first two are either dactyles or 
spondees, the third a spondee, and the fonrth and fifth anapssts, or 
dactyles reversed. Agreeably to this division, the last of the preced- 
ing lines would be scanned thus, 

Sit nox I cQm somjno sit | sTnS ll|t€ diSs. ^ 

This kind of verse is sometimes termed elegiac, because it is gener- 
ally employed by the poets in elegiac and similar compositions. It is, 
however, seldom or never used llone in a poem, butis intemiize<i 
with hexameters, and sometimes with other measures. 

In the exercises in this worky and, indeed, in poetry in gen^ 
eral, a pentameter may he distinguished from a hexameter 
verse hy the first word being printed somewhat within the 
boundary of the page, and consequently not beginning in a 
line with the other verses ; thus, in the exercises, which tmma- 
diately follow, every attemate line is a pentameter ; the others 
are hexameters. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Quae legis ex illo, Thcscu, tibi littore mitto, 

Unde tuam sine me vela tulere ratem. 

2. Tempus erat, vitrea quo primum terra pruina 

Spargitur, et tectae fronde queruntur aves. 

3. Luna fiiit : specto si quid nisi littora cernam ; 

Quod videant, oculi nil nisi littus habent. 

4. Nunc hue, nunc illuc, et utroque sine ordine curro ; 

Alta puellares tardat arena pedes. 
Mons fiiit ; apparent frutices in vertice rari ; 
Nunc scopulus raucis pendet adesus aquis. 

5. Ascendo ; vires animus dabat ; atque ita late 

i^uora prospectu inetior alta meo. 
Inde ego, nam ventis quoque sum crudelibus usa, 
\i4i praecipiti carbasa tenta Noto. 



VERSIFICATION. 

CiESURA. 

Cse?uyv is a division or separation of a foot, occasioned by 
the syllables, of which it is composed, belonging to different 
words : it is a term applied also to the last syllable or two 
last syllables of a word, when they form the first part of a 
foot. 

Tho word ceesura is derived from cadoy acsiiSf to cut off: its use 
has been adopted in versification eithnr because the syllable, to which 
it is applied, is divided or cut off from the other syllables in the word 
by the termination of the preceding foot, or because the foot, in which 
the caesura takes place, is divided or separated, being composed of 
syllables belonging to different words. 

The beauty of a verse depends in a great measure on the ceesura. 
It connects with each other the different words, of wliich the line is 
composed, and ^ives to it smoothness and harmony. It must not 
therefore be considered merely as an ornament, but as an essential re- 
quisite of everv hexameter and pentameter verse. A line in which 
it is neglected, is not only destitute of all *poetic beauty, but can 
hardly be distinguished from prose, and, unless on peculiar occasions, 
in which harmcuy is designedly avoided, is not admissible in Latin 
poetry. 
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There are three kinds of caesura, the syllabic, the trochaic, 
and the monosyllabic. 

The syllabic cssura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists of the last syllaUe of a word ; as, 

Sylvesj^rem tenu|t niu|5dm medi|tari8 &|vena. 

The syllabic appears to be the principal cfesura in Latin venifica- 
lion, ana bnt few harmonious lines can be found, in which it is not in- 
troduced. If the ancients did not consider it indispensably necessary, 
it is evident that they seldom ventured to write a verse without it. 

The syllabic caesura may take place in a heroic verse at 
the triemimeris, penthemimeris, hephthemimeris, and some- 
times at the enneemimeris ; as, 

Si cani|fii«5 syljods, syI|o<e sint | consule | digns. 
Ille la|^z^5 nivejum mol|S ful|/t<5 hya|cintho. 

The ancient ffnunmarians generally divided every line into half 
feet, and from this division the preceding names have been introduc- 
ed. The triemimeris is that portion of a verse which contains its 
three first half feet ; the pentnemimeris is the part which contains 
five half feet ; the hephthemimeris that which contains seven ; and 
the enneemimeris that which comprises nine half feet. 

The trochaic caesura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists either of a long and short syllable re- 
maining at the end of a word, or of an entire w<Mrd ccHOiqHised 
of one long and one short syllable ,' as, 

Fbnu\ndtus et | iUe, dejos qui | novit a|gre8tes. 

Although one syllabic cfBsnra, at least, generally occurs in every 
hexameter verse, yet the trochaic has nearly the same metrical efiect, 
and often appears to be the principal csBsura in the verse ; as, 

Fftt& vd|cftnt cOnidU^ n&|Unti& | lamln& | sQmntls. 

In Horace and Virgil, about twenty lines may be found, in whksk 
the trochaic cfBsura only occurs, and which are still not deficient is 
harmqny; as, 

Sp&rgens I htlmldft | m«ll& sd|pOrlf%{ramque pft|pav£r. 

The trochaic caesura may take place in either of the first 
five feet of a verse, but two successive trochaics must not 
occur in the second and third, or in the third and fourth 

leec , as, 

T&I1& I voce re|fert, b\terqu^ qvA\terque be|atr. 
Arma prolcul cur rusque vi rum mi\rdtur ilnanes. 



Alba li\gusird c& 



cini& I nigra lejguntur. 



dunt, vac 

The monosyllabic caesura is that in which the first syllable 
of the divided foot is a monosyllable ; as, 

24* 
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Hfc vir hic I est tibi j quern pro|mitti | sspius | audis. 

The preceding is one of the few lines in which no caosuni but tho 
monosjrilabic occurs : the metrical effect of this cesura is by no 
means so great as that of the syllabic or trochaic, but many instances 
may be found, in which it appears to be the principal cesura in the 
verse. 

A cssura is not indispensably necessary in every foot of a 
verse. Those lines, in which it most frequendy occurs, 
generally appear to be the most poetical, but, for the sake of 
that variety without which the most harmonious arrangement 
of words would soon become tedious, the caesura is oflen 
omitted in one or more of the feet, and its situation is fre- 
quently varied. 

In the first foot of a verse, the caesura may generally be 
omitted ; as, 

Pasto|res dVijum tene|r6s de|peUerc | foetus. 
Pauperis | et tugii|rl con|gestQm | cei^ite | culmen. 

In the second foot, the caesura is oflen omitted ; but when 
this omission takes place, the word whicli begins the foot is 
generally of sufficient length to complete it, and to leave a 
caesura! syllable in the next foot ; as, 

• 

Squame& ] convo^vens subjlato | pectore | terga. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb nescio as a dactyle, and of the 
prepositions inter and intra as spondees, fonning- the second foot, ap- 
pejBurs on the first view to be inconsistent with the preceding rule, but 
it is in reality quite agreeable with it. It has been clearly ascertained 
that the preposition and its case were frequently pronounced with one 
accent, as one word ; and tliere is reason to suppose that riescio was 
often connected in a similar manner with the word which followed 
it ; thus the words inter se were pronounced, and consequently re- 
garded in versification, as though tney were written interse, and Ties- 
da quig as though written ncscioquis. A similar connexion is not 
unusual in English words ; thus some body is pronounced sonubody^ 
no body, nohody ; can not, cannot. 

The caesura is not so frequently omitted at the penthemim- 
eris ; as it is in the other feet, and when it is omitted in the 
third, it always occurs in the fourth, and generally in the sec- 
ond foot : when this omission of the caesura at the penthe- 
mimeris takes place, the third foot generally consists of the 
two or three first syllables of a word, which is finished in tho 
next foot ; as, 

Juss& mb\n quae | sdrti\tus non | pertulit | ullos. 
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In the fourth foot^ the cssura is not necessary, if there is 
one at the penthemimeris ; as, ■ 

Pinguis et | ingra|^a; preme|retur | caseiis | urbi. 

_ « 

The syllabic and monosyllabic caesuras are seldom intro- 
duced after the fourth foot, but the trochaic often occurs at 
the enneemimeris, and is, in most instances, conducive to the 
harmony of the line ; as, 

Saepe le vi som|num sua|debit injure sii|surro. 
' Hinc al ta sub | rupe cajnet ^hxi\dator &d | auras. 

When there is but one caesura in a verse, it is generaUy in 
the third foot, sometimes in the fourth, but never in the sec- 
ond; as, 

duem mea | carmlni|6^^s meru|isset | fistula | caprum. 

In a pentameter verse, a syllabic caesura generally takes 
place at the penthemimeris, and a trochaic in the foot pre- 
ceding the ftnal syllable in the second hemistich or half 
verse; as. 

Nee qiierejrer \kt\dos | ire re|ircta di|es. 
Nn mihi I rescrlj&as | attamen | t'pse ve|nl. 

There is sometimes a monosyllabic cssura at the penthe- 
mimeris of a pentameter, when the jH'eceding word is a mon- 
osyllable; as, 

Magna tll|men spes | est \ In bdnTjtate de|r. 

The trochaic caesura is sometimes neglected in the foot 
preceding the final syllable of a pentameter, and the verse is 
concluded by a word of four or more syllables ; as, 

Lis est I cum forjma | magn& jgiu\dxcii^\iB, 

The syllabic caesura sometimes lengthens a short sylla* 
ble; as, 

Pectori|&t/5 inhijans spr|ranti& | consiilTt | exta. 

EXERCISES. 

Tht exercises which foUow consist of Unes to which tke 
preceding observations on the cmsura are to he cqtpUed, and 
which may he formed into hexameter or pentameter verses, by 
a change of the position of otic word in each line, 

1. Ipse dei clypeus terri cum imd tollitur. 

Mane rubet ; rubet terraque, cum conditur ima. 
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% En, proles antiqua redit ; virtus concordia, 
Cuinque fide pietas cerrice eMt yagantur. 

3. Sol fugit^ et removent subeuntia coelum nabila, 

£t efiusis, gravis decidit imber, aquis. 

4. Quod si quis monitis aures tardas adverterit, 

Hen, referet quanto mea verba dolore ! 

5. Arte laborats puppes vincuntur ab asqnore. 

Tu tua brachia plus remis posse putes ? 

6. Interea colat pax arva ; pax Candida primum 

Duxit sub juga curva araturos boves. 
Nitent pace bidens vomerque ; at tristia dufi 
Militis situs in tenebris occupat arma. 

7. Non domus et fundus, non acervus aeris et auri 
Deduxit segroto domini corpore febres, 

Non animo curas. Oportet valeat possessor, 
Si uti comportatis rebus bene cogitat. 

"^ ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

The principal rules for the arrangement of words in Latin 
prose are applicable also to the composition of verse; but 
the language of poetry admits of a much greater variety of in- 
version than the language of prose, and consequently of a 
more frequent deviation from the general laws of position. 

An adjective is generally placed in poetry before one or 
more words, which intervene between it and its substantive ; 
it is sometimes found immediately after the noun to which it 
relates, and sometimes immediately before it ; and it occa- 
sionally occurs in other situations ; as, 

Dumosd pendere procul de rupe videbo. 
Carmina nulla canam ; non, me pascente, capellse, 
Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 

When two, adjectives are introduced in the same verse, 
t||ey are most cmnmonly placed together in the beginning of 
the line ; as, 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam. 

When an adjective is peculiarly emphatic, it is elegantly 
placed at a considerable distance after its substantive, and 
sometimes in the beginning of the following line ; as. 
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Vox quoque per ]ucos vulgo exaudita silentes 
Ingens, et simulacra modis paUentia miris. 

Prepositions are often placed, in poetry, after tiie noun 
which they govern, and are sometimes separated from the 
words with which they are^ compounded, and placed in a 
different part of the verse ; as, 

Spemque metumque inter dubii seu vivere credant. 
Ter conatus ibi coUo dare brachia circum. 

The compounds quicunque, guisnam^ priusquam^ with a 
few other compound words, are sometimes divided by the 
figure tmesis ; as, 

dui te cunque manent isto certamine casus. 

Although each of the first fi>ur feet in a hexameter verse 
may be either a dactyle or a spondee, yet the greatest har- 
mony generally results from a judicious intermixture of both 
these kinds of feet. This variety, however, is often neglect- 
ed, and sometimes with an expressive and striking eftect. 
It may in general be observed that lightness, rapidity or 
confusion may be expressed the most forcibly by dactyles, 
and slowness, grief or dignity by spondees ; as, 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 

A sentence is most commonly completed in every distich, 
or two lines of pentameter or elegiac poetry^ but the ele- 
gance of hexameters is increased, when neither a sentence 
nor the clause of a sentence is finished with the verse, and 
when each line, through several successive verses, is begun 
with one or more words immediately connected in sense 
with the preceding line. When one w6rd only is thus car- 
ried on to the next verse, it is in most instances either a dac- 
tyle, or a polysyllable of sufficient length to complete the first 
foot, and leave a <^8esural syllable in the second ; it is seldom 
or never a monosyllable only, and,' unless the word is re- 
markably emphatic, it is not often a spondee. 

A monosyllable is seldom found at the end of a hexameter 
or pentameter verse, unless it is elided, or preceded by anoth- 
er monosyllable ; as, 

Sicut era.t magni genibus.procumbere non est. 
Littoribus nostris anchora pacta tua est. 
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A dissyllable is most commonly found at the end of a pen 
tameter verse. A word of four, and, preforably, a word of five 
syllables may occasionally be admitted ; but words of one 
syllable, and words of three syllables must be absdiutely ex- 
dudei*. A dissyllable often occurs also in the last foot of a 
hexameter, but seldom in the fifth, unless a trochaic caesura 
takes place in it ; as^ 

Ilion, et Tenedos, Simoisque, et J^antkus, et /df, 
Nomina sunt ipso pene timenda sono, 

A hexameter line fi-equently ends in a trisyllable, but very 
seldom in a polysyllable. A spondaic hexameter is most 
commonly concluded with a polysyllable, but sometimes by a 
word of three syllables. 

It is- obyiouB that the preceding obseryations on the eonclading' foot 
of a verse may be traced to the rules for the regulation of the ctsaura. ; 
but, as the most constant attention to these rules is essential to the 
composition of Latin verse, Uie repetition of a part of them in this 
chapter may not be either irrelevant or useless. The following lines, 
which are designed to show in what parts of a verse polysyllables are 
advantageously placed, may be referred also to the same rales. 

A word of four syllables may with propriety stand thus in- 
a hexameter verse ; 

Fata vojcant conjditque najtantiiu | lumina | somnus. 
Plurima | perque vijas sterjnuntur in|erti& | passim. 
Te venijente dije, te | decejdente cajnebat 
Nee mag|nus prohijbere la|bor tu | regibus | alas. 
Luctus ^Irlstseji vitre|Isque se|dilibiis \ omnes. 
Stat forjtuna dojmus, et a|vi nume|rantur alvorum. 
QuiL niger | humecjtat fla|ventia | culta Gajlesus. 
Eripe | non iljlis quisjquam cunc|taniibiis i altum. 
' Narcis|sum aut flexji tkcu|]ssem | vimen alcanthi. 
Indue jrat totijdem autumjno ma|tura te{nebat. 
Aut onejra accipijunt venijentum aut { agmine | facto. 
JEtT2L la|cu gemit | ]mp6sT|tTs rn|cudibus | iEtna. 
Jamque mi|nistran{tem platajnum pojtantibus | umbras. 
Exerjcentur ajgris pars | intra | septa dojmorum. 
Nee ve|r6 a stabujlis pluvija rmpen|dente rejcedunt 
Usque c6|16ra|trs amjnis dejvexus ab | Indis. 

A word of five syllables may properly stand thus in a hex- 
Mneter verse ; 

Expert I untur et | in medi|um qusjsita rejponunt. 
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randa re|luiqtto. 
lentibus | undas. 
uce ca|rentum. 



Preterelo atque aliiis post I Gommemo 
Hoageri|tur Zephyjrus primum Impel 
Umbrs ijbant tenujes sTmuI|aciraque | 
Contu[soque ani|mos et | res mTse|raberg | fractas. 
Mellaque a|rundine|Is iii{ferre cajnalibus | ultro. 
Longills I aut cre|dunt cxb lo, adven|taiitib)is | Euris* 
Obso(B|iuque eajnes, Im|portu|ilseque vo|lucre8. 
Q,uo|peri|i si|per|Inipo{nas abo|lere nelfandi. 
Et tameii | banc pela|go prse|terla{bai^ ne|cesse est. 
Diverlsi cirlcumspicilunt hoc I acrior I idem. 
Tros anichisialdes ani|mos tamen | omine | toUit. 
Morte Ne|op<51e|rar reg|noTum redditaj cessit 
Ing^[nu|it (ilau|cumque Mejdontaque | Thersil6|chunique 
Ut puer I et vacujis ut in{obser|vatus in | herbis. 
Iiitem|pesti|va turjbantes | festa Mijnery^. 

A word of six or more syllables is generally situated thus 
in a hexameter verse ; 

Stat sua I cuique dijes breve et | irrepajrabile | tempos. 
Nam quis | te juvejnum con|fiden|tissime J nostras. 
Aut arjguta lajcus cir|cumvoli|tavit hijrunao. 
Hie labor | iUe do[mus et in{extrr|cabilis | error. ] 

Res aga{memnonT|as vic{tricia|que arma 8e|cutus. ^ 

Laom^jdonte se lui|mus per|juria | Trojse. 
Helle sponti^ ci serjvet tujtela Prijapr. 
Secre tos monjtes et jn|ambiti|6sa cojlebat. 

A word of seven syllables may stand thus in a hexameter 
line ; 

Juno|nis gravis | ira et in|exsatu{rabne | pectus. 

At Danajum proceres agS.|memn6ni|2eque phajlanges. 

Laomejdontiajdee beljlumne injferre pajratis. 

* The pronoun is should be avoided in all cases and gen- 
ders as an independent word. It may be used adjectively, 
and affixed to its substantive, but it must, even in that case, 
never be found at the end of a pentameter. 

Adjectives, participles, adverbs and conjunctions are ex- 
cluded from forming terminations to pentameters : adjectives 
and adverbs, by approved usage, as prepositions, by their 
nature, are excluded. The exclusion of the participle from 
the last place in a pentameter may be regarded aa a positive 
rule. The genius of Latin verse demands, that the ending 
word should be among the more important in sense and 
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sound : it therefore follows, that what would be a license* iir 
the beginning of a verse would be doubly so towards its 
close. 

No word ending with a short vowel should be placed be- 
fore words beginning with sc, sp or st. 

Short vowels should be excluded from the last syllables of 
pentameters, and hardly ever be admitted to end a hex- 
ameter. 

The monotony occasioned by the recurrence of two a!s 
is to be avoided in the last penthemims of pentameters. 

A word ending with a diphthong can never be placed 
before a word beginning with the same diphthong. 

The adverb tenure always precedes a word beginning with 
a long vowel, and the final e is always elided. 

Ac always precedes a consonant. 

Some of the above rules may occasionally be violated, 
«ven with advantage ; but the beginner should reject every 
liberty, however it may be supported by the authcwity of the 
greatest poets, and conform strictly to tlie rules placed be- 
fore him. 

The lines in the exercises which follow are designed to 
exanpUfif the preceding observations, and may he formed into 
verses by changing the arrangement of the words, Tlie 
words printed in Italics are either compound words, which 
must he divided, or words which are designed to be placed at 
the beginning of the next Une. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ego non falsa loquar: ter acutum ensem sustulit,. 

Ter recidit manus male sublato ense. 

2. Sed timor obstitit et pietas ausis crudelibus, 
Castaque dextra refligit mandatum opus. 

3. Aures vacent lite, insanaque jur^'a protinus absint : 

— livida lingua, differ tuum opus, 

4. Navita non moritur fluctu, non miles cuspide ; 
Oppida, inmmnia funerei lethi, pollent. 

5. Qudeunque se medio agmine virgo furens tulit, 
IImo Aruns subit, et tacitus lustrat vestigiar 

9 Atlantiades paret dictis genitoris, et inde 
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Sixmma pedum propere illigat plantaribus alls, 
Obnubitque comas, et galefo astra temperat. 

7. Principio, mirantur naturam non reddere mare majus, 

■quo sit aquarum tantus dedursus, 
duo veniant omnia fiumina ex omni parte. 

8. Jamque THtanis, surgens per confinia emeriti PhcBbi, 
^late subvecta silenti mundo^ 

Tenuaverat gelidum aera roriferi bigi. 

9. iEquores aquae miscentur ; aether caret ignibus, 
Ccecaque box tenebris hyemisque suisque premitur. 
Tamen discutiunt has, pnebentque lumen micantia 
Fulmina : undas ardescunt fulmineis ignibus 

10. Movit et eoos recessus fama bellorum, 
dust Ganges colitur, qui solus in toto orbe 
Audet solvere ostia contraria nascenti Phcebo^ 
et impellit ductus in adversum Eurum. 

11. Hic purpurcum ver; hic circumfundit fiumina varios 

^humus tlores ; hic Candida populus imminet antro ; 

et lentae vites texunt umtN*acula. 

Hue ade&: sine insani iluctus feriant littora. 

12. Dixerat : ille concutit pennas madidantea novo nectare, 

■ e t maritat glebas fiscundo rore. 
dutlque volat, vermis color sequitur; turgei in herbas 

omnis humus, 
— — — ^— medioque patent sereno convexa. 



ELISION, 

• * 

Elisi(Hi is the cutting off of the final vowel or the two 
final letters of a word, and is divided into synalaepha and eo* 
thlipsis. 

Synalaepha is the elision of a vowel or a diphthong at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a vowel 
or the aspirate k; as, 

Humid&{s61strti|a atqu6 h^ejmes 6|rate sejrenas, 
AgriGojl^e; hyber|no lse|tis8ima | pulvSre | farra. 

Ecthlipsis is the elision of the consonant m with the vowel 
25 
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preceding it, in the last syllable of a word, when the follow 
ing woid begins with a vowel or the aspirate h; as. 
Die de|um vi|taOT accipTjct dilvisque vi|debit 

The preceding definitioziB of synalspha and ecthlipais murt be un 
deratood with some limitations. The final letters are elided or omit- 
ted in scanning only, and not in writing, nor in the usual mode of pro- 
nouncing a verse. Henee the first two lines here quoted from Virgil, 
though scanned with the voweb cut off, are always written and gon- 
eruUy pronounced thus, 

Humida solstitia atque hyemes orate serenas, 
AgricolflB f hybemo kstissima pulvere fiurra. 
Two vowels at the end of a word are sometimes cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel ; as, 

Stellio hi I laclftklgis cdn|gesU ca|bilU J bl&ttls. 
SynalflBpha never takes place in the words O, hen, akjproh^ vc, 
9ahf and kei: it is also occasionally omitted by poetical hcense in 
other words ; as, 

O p&t£r, I d b&mi|nam di|vtlmque n\tBitxA p6|tfi8ta8. 
£t sac|cas p$cd|rt, et | lac sab|dacitOr | ftgnls. 
A long vowel or diphthong, when pre^rved from elision by poetical 
lioeneeTbeoomes common, bat it b generally made short ; as, 

T«r sQnt I c6nfl|ti imlpGnSre I P€lfd | Ossjlm. 
Imple|rtlnt mdn|tes, fie|rant KhiM6\p€itB | arc€s. 

A vowel at the end of a verse is not, in general, cut off, when the 
first word of the following verse begins with a vowel ; but if the 
pause, which intervenes between the lines, is not required by the 
sense, but is merely that slight pause, which the end of the verse ne- 
cessarily occfunons, the final vowel, as well as the consonant m, is 
sometimes elided ; as, 

Jactemur, doceas : ignari hominumque locorumfite 
Erramus. vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 
Jamque iter emensi, turres ac tecta Latinorum 
Ardua cemebant juvenes, muroque subibant. 

When the final vowel of a word is elided, the effect of the syllable 
as a cesura is hardly perceptible, and it oueht not, perhaps, to be re- 
garded, in any instance, as a cssoral syllable. 

The consonant s was often elided by the ancient poets, sometimes 
with the vowel preceding it, but more frequenUy alone, and conse- 
quently with the final syfiable of the word preserved ; as, 

VlcTt OllympU | nanc sSntjC cdn|f^ct<i# qal|6sclt. 

A verse in which there are more than two elisions is most 
ccmimonly deficient in harmony ; as the following pentameter 
from Catullus ; 

Quilm modo | qui me u\Dum at|que unicum &|mictfiii hXc 
built. 
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EUsions may generally be introduced into a verse without 
diminishing its harmony, when the final vowel of a wwd is 
the same as that which begins the next word, and when Hbe 
elided vowel is either naturally short or followed by a long 
syllable ; as, 

Ipse ego I cana le|gam tene|ra iajnugine | mala. 
Tum casi|a atque alijis in|texens | suavibus | herbis. 

An elision has seldom a good effect when it occurs in the 
&st syllable of a verse, in the end of the fiflh foot of a hex- 
ameter, immediately after the penthemimer is in a pentameter, 
or in a word ending with a long vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a i^ort vowel ; as. 

Nam dt f erulla C8e|da8 meri|tum majjora sub|rre. 
Lorjpe|dem recjtus de|rldeat | JSthio pern albus, 
Troja nejfas ! comjmune se{pulcrtmi EQ rop^ Asijseque: 
Me mise|ro erjpu|is|t2 omnia |nostr& bo na. 

The exercises wMch foltow <xre designed to exempUfy the 
0bserv€Ui<ms in the former chapters on ccesura and earrange- 
ment, ds weU as the remarks on eUsion in this chapter: the 
introduction of synahvpha or ecthUpsis wiU not therefore tt 
sufficient to form them into verses^ without a chcenge in the 
position of the words. The sentences in English are intended 
to be translated into Latin verse, by an cg^pHcaiion of the 
rules of syntax, as weU as of prosody, to the corre^^ondSng 
words in Latin, which follow them : in these exercises, a chiaiige' 
in the arrangement of the words is not necesscary. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Nempe sylva inter varias nutritur columnas, 
Laudaturque domus, quae prospicit longos agros. 

2. Vivite felices, et vivite memores nostri, 

Sive erimus, seu fata volent nos fuisse. 

3. Addictus jurare in verba nullius magistri, 
Deferor hospes, quo cunq^e tempestas rapit me. 

4. At nisi pectus purgatum est, quse prselia nobis ! 
Tum scindunt hominem cupidinis quantae acres 

^ Curse soUicitum ! quantique timores perinde ! 

5. HsBc loca certe deserta et taciturna querenti, 

Et aura Zephyri possidet vacuum nemus. 
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Hie licet impune proferrc occultos dolores. 
Si modd saxa sola queant tenere fidem. 

6. Nee inclementia rigidi coeli conterret eum. 

Nee frigida vis Borea;, minae hyemisqae. 
Statim axe verso, quin exit protinus in auras, 
Ut ferat Ista nuncia instantis veris. 

7. Au\ si fata movent, paratur orbi geaerique 
Humano lues matura ; dehiscent terrajne, 
Subsidentque urbes ? an iervidus aer toilet temperiem ? 
infida tellus uegabit segctes ? 

8. Tune potes audire inurmura vesani ponti fortis ? 

et potes jacere in. dura nave? 

Tu fuleire positas pruinas teneris pedibus ? 
Tu, Cynthia, potes ferrc insolitas nives ? 

9. Qualis ubi Boreas erupit ab Arctois antris, 
Perverrens aerios eampos rapido turbine, ^ 
It ferus eoelo, et insequitur piceas nubes toto aethere, 

dant vic^a locum et eedunt cava nubila. 

10. And now ambassadors came firom the city of Latinus, 
Crowned with branches of dive, and supplicating favour. 

Jamqae orator adsum ex urbs Lalinus, 
VelatOfi ramus olea, veniaque rogans. 

11. Scarcely had the next rising day fringed the tops of the 
mountains with light^-When first from the deep ocean the 
horses of the sun raise themselves. And breathe forth the 
light of day from tUeir panting nostrils. 

Fosterus vix summus spargo lumen mens 
Ortus dies, cikm prim{lm altus sui gurges toUo 
( Sol equQs, luxque ejatus naris efHp, 



Syn£EE3is, Syncope and Apocope. 

Synaeresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
dheOy pronounced as a dissyllable. 

Syn©resis often takes place in the words antehac, dehinc, 
dein, ddnde, dii, diis, it, iidem, iisdcm, prcitide, semianimis, 
semihonio ; in Greek genitives in ci ; and in several tenses 
of the verbs antcambtdo, Gutco, dcsum and sucsco ; as, 
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Dti iiieli[6ra ve|lint, quanlquam non | istii pre|caiida. 
Qui canjdore ni|ves an|telrent | cursibus | auras. 

This figare occasionally takes place in many words which hare 
not been mentioned in the preceding list ; but in almost every in- 
stance of its occurrence, the first syllable affected by it ends in the 
▼owel e or i. Its occurrence in the dative^ cui and hme is so uni- 
form, that the^ are generally considered as monosyllables. 

To sjnsresis may be referred the frequent change of the yowels i 
and u into the consonants j and v; as in the genitives cujus and ku- 
jtt3f which are always used for cuius and huius, and Maja and Ih^- 
nira, which are sometimes substituted for Maia and Deiamra, 

Syncope is the omission of a letter or a syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as, amdrat, anumtum, for amaverai and 
{mumtium. 

The words which are the most frequently contracted by 
syncope are the preter tenses of verbs ; as, arndsH for tana- 
visti ; the participles of compound verbs, as, repdstum for 
repositum ; genitives plural ; as, deum for deorum ; and 
words which have a t« in the penuhima before the consonant 
I, ,>s,vinchm tor pmaOum. 

Apocope is the omission of the final vowel or syllable of a 
word, before another word beginning with a consonant ; as, 
tuguri for tugurii^ 

The words which are most commonly contracted by apoc- 
ope are cases in it, and enclitics af&xed to other words ; as, 
pecuH far pecuKi, men* for mene. 

A vowel was sometimes cut off in the beginning of a word by the 
figure aphsBresis, as, st for est; but this contraction was seldom used 
by the poets of the Augustan age. 

The contraction of one wordy at -least, in each of thefoUtn^ 
ing exercises, is necessary, in order to form them into verses, 
T%e exercises which are not translated require a cha^e m 
the position of the words, hut. in the EngUsh exercises tms e^ 
teration of the arrangement will not be found necessary: 

.EXERCISES. 

1. Rure levis apis ingerit fbres vemo alveo, 
Ut sedula compleat fiivos dulci meile. 

% Super quse ipse jacens, more hirsuti leonis, 
Visceraque, et cames, ossa oblisisque medullis, 
Semtonimesque artus, condebat in avidam alvum. 
25» 
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3. Caprificus findit marmora Messalse, et aud&n. 

jVfulio ridet dimidies equos Orispi. 
At nee furta nocent chartis, et prosunt sscula, 
Solaque hsec monumenta non noverunt mori. 

4. Perpetudque comans oliva jam defiorescit ; 

£t perosa diva fugit srisonam tubam : 
lo fugit terris, et jam virgo non ultima 

Creditur justa volavisse ad superas domos. 

5. Ille saucius pectus gravi vulnere venantium, 
Turn demum arva movet leo ; gaudetque comantes 
Toros cenrice excutiens, latronis fixumque 
Telum impavidus frangit, et ore cruento fremit. 

6. Then was life sweet to me ; nor had I any knowledge 
of cruel Arms, nor heard with a trembling heart the trumpet's 
sound. 

Tunc ego vita foret dulcis ; nee tr istis novissem 
Arma, nee audivissem cor micons tuba. 

7. Forcible, and perspicuous, and very much resembling a 

limpid stream, He will pour out his treasures, and enrich 

Latium with a copious language. 

VeAemens, et liquidus, purusque simillimus amnis, 
Fundo opes, Latiumque bco dives lingua. 

8. Why is any man in want, who has not deserved pover- 
ty, while you are rich ? Why Are the ancient temples of the 
gods fallings to ruin ? Why, O wicked man, Do you not, for 
your dear country, take something from so great a hoard ? 

Cur egeo indignud quisquam, te divito ? Quare 
Templum ruo antiquus dens ? Cur, improbus, cams 
Non aliquis patria tantus emetior acervus ? 

9. Then Mercury took in his hand the wand, by which he 
had been accustomed to chase away sweet Dreams, and to 
bring them back again ; by which he had been wont to enter 
the gloomy Regions of the dead, and again to animate lifeless 
shades. ^ 

Turn dextra virga insero, qui pello dulcis 
Aut suadeo iterum somnus, qui niger subeo 
Tartara, et exsanguis animo assuesco umbra. 

10. The Zephyrs had heard the voice and the sighs of the 
complaining shepherd. And the winds sighed with him in 
mournful sounds : The river had heard him, and an echo- 
ing murmur to his murmurs The water returned, and a 
complaint to his complaints. 
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Audio ZephyruB vox gemitusque dolens^ 

Ettnoestus renttis congemo sonus : 
Audio rivus, resonusque ad murmur murmur, 

Et questus, ad questus, ingemino aqua. 

11. Have you seen (surely you often see) that the drooping 
lilies wither, Which a shower of rain beats down ? Thus did 
she waste away with a slow disease, thus did she grow pale, Her 
last day now drawing near its end. 

Videone (quin seepe video) ut lan^idus marceo 
LiUum, qui ssvus praBgravo imber aqua P 

Lentus sic pereo tabum, sic palleo iile, 
A(l finis extremus jam properans dies. 

12. The ship, weighed down by the slaughter of the men, 

and filled with much blood, Receives frequent blows on its 

curved side : But after it let in the sea at its leaking joints, 

Filled to its highest parts, it $unk in the waves. 

Strages vir cumulatus tatis, multusque cruor 
Plenus, per obliquus creber latus accipio ictus 
At postquam ruptus pelagus compages haurio, 
Ad summus repletus forus, descendo in unda. 

13. He admires at a distance the arms and empty chariots 

of heroes. Their spears stand fixed in the ground, and at 

liberty in different places Through the plains their horses 

feed : that care of their chariots And of their arms, which 

they had when alive, that care their shining Horses to train 

up, thie same follows them, though interred in the earth. 

Arma procul currusque vir miror inanes. 
Sto terra defixus hasta, passimque solutus 
Per campus pascor equus : qui gratia currus 
Armaque fuit vivis, qui cur a nitons 
Pasco equus, idem sequor tellus repositus. 



Dii&REsis, Epenthesis and Paragoge. 

Diaeresis is the division of one syllable into two ; as, aw- 

r<B, aurai. 

This figure is most commonly introduced into a word by dividing a 
diphthong or a syllable composed of two vowels into two separate 
syuables ; as, suadeo for sttadeOj rdiquns for reliptus : by changing 
the consonants j and v into the vowels i and u; as, syltui for sylva^ 
Troia for Troja : and, in words derived from the Greek, by changing i 
into el ; as, elegefa for degia. 

Epenthesis is the^ insertion of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word; as, alitum^ alituum; reliquicd, reUiquia. 
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Paragoge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of 
a word ; as, cUci, dicier. 

The word^, which are most frequently lengthened bj this figure, 
are yeibs passive and verbs deponent in the infinitive mood. 

Another figure, by which words were scmietimes lengthened, is 
tenned prosmeais; it adds a letter or sellable to the begmning of a 
word ; as, gnatus for natuSf tetuU for iult. 

Besides the introduction of one of the preceding figures 
into each of the following exercises^ the arrangememt of the 
words must be chcmged; in the exercises ^ which are translated, 
this change may be confined to one word only in each Kne. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Libabant pocula Bacchi in medio auke, 
Dapibus impositis auro, tenebant paterasque. 

2. Ula est audax male. Stabant cum atris vestibus 
Ante toros fratrum sorores, crine demisso : 
Una e quibus, trahens tela hsrentia viscere, 
Moribunda relanguit ore imposito firatri. 

3. Atque hic legatos remissos ex i£t51a urbe, 
Jubet fari, qus referant ; et reposcit responsa, 
Cuncta suo ordine. Tum silentia facta linguis, 
Et Venulus parens dicto ita va&ifan, 

4. QrUalis ubi nimbus sidere abrupto ad terras 

It per medium mare, heu, prsescia longe miseris 
Agricolis corda horrescunt ; ille dabit ruinas 
Arboribus stragemque satis, late ruet omnia. 
Venti antevolant, ferunt sonitumque ad littora. 
Rhoeteius ductor talis in adversos hostes. 

5. Urbs quoque et tutela tuarum legum lassat te, 

Et morum, quos cupis esse similes tuis. 
Nee otia, quae prsestas gentibus, contingunt tibi ; 

Bellaquc irrequieta geris cum multis. ' 
In hoc pondere tantarum rerum, mirer igitur 

Te unquam evolvisse nostros jocos. 

6. Ivory surrounds the courts ; the roof is rendered firm by 
brazen beams ; And ores rise up into lofty columns. 

Atrium cingo ebur ; trabs solido as cuhnen ; 
e t in celsus surgo columna electrum. 

7. It was night, and, through all the lands, the wearied 
animals. And the race of birds and of cattle, deep sleep held 
fast. 
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Sum nox, et terra animal fessus per omnis, 
Alea pecusque geniis, altus sopor habeo. 



ENALLAGE OR VARIATION OF WORDS. 

In the composition of Latin verse, it will often be found 
necessary not only to change the prosaic arrangement of the 
words, but to substitute, for some of the expressions, other 
phrases of the same signification, but of different length and 
quantity. 

The language of poetry diJSers in so many respects frpm the lan- 

fuacre of prose, that any attempt to form rules, by which the one may 
e cnanved into the other, would be vain and absurd. This change 
can be effected only by an intintate acquaintance with the beauties of 
composition, united with a poetical and active imagination. It is not, 
consequently, the object here to point out any method of changing 
prose into poetry, but simply to furnish observations and exercises, 
which may be of'^some assistance in forming language, that is already 
poetical, into regular verse. 

Enallacfe is the substitution of one word for another. 

The singular number may frequently be changed into the 
plural, and the plural into the singular; as, mellay nostri, 
Jlore, for mel, mei, Jloribus : 

Fervet opus, redolentque thy mo fragrantia mella. 
Nil nostri miserere ? mori me denique coges ? 
QrUotque inflore novo pomis se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 

This change of number is not confined to substantives, but is 
equally frequent in pronouns and verbs, when they are of the first 
person. The substitution of nostcr for meus is also a common irreg- 
ularity. 

Adverbs are often changed into adjectives, which are 
most commonly made to agree with a noun, but which are 
sometimes put in the neuter gender singular or plural ; as, 
ardenteSy recens, transversa, for ardenter, recenter, trans- 
verse. 

A substantive of the genitive case may frequently be 
changed into an adjective agreeing with the preceding noun, 
and a noun in the genitive may sometimes be used instead of 
an adjective ; as, humanis, for hominum : 

Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 

A participle may sometimes be substituted for a verb, for 
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a relative and verb, and £ot a conjunction and verb ; aa^ jmv 
sus, forpassus est: 

Malta quoque et bello passus dum conderet uroem. 

A compound is often used instead of its simple word, and 
the simple word instead of its compound: as, mittite, for 
omiUite : 

Experti, revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite ; forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

A repetition of a word or of several words may sometimes 
be used, instead of a conjunction, to connect the parts of a 
sentence ; as, nunc : 

Nunc T>mnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent sylvae ; nunc formosissimus annus. 

The verb sum may sometimes be elegantly changed into a 
verb neuter ; as, horrent, for sunt : 

Namque alise turpes horrent, ceu pulvere ab alto 
Cum venit, et terram sicco spuit ore viator. 

The verb sum, with a dative expressed or understood, is 
often elegantly used for habco ; as, sunt nobis poma, for Ao- 
bemus poma : 

Hlc tamen banc mecum poteris requiescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobis mitia poma. - 

An active verb may sometimes be changed into the pas- 
sive voice, and a neuter verb into a verb impersonal, by al- 
tering the construction of the sentence ; as, insidiis capiere, 
for insidiiB capient te : 

Si vero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequentes 
Ordine respicies, nunquam te crastina fallet 
. Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serens. 

The case of a substantive may often be changed without 
violating the rules of syntax ; as, delphinum, for delpMnibus : 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando. 
Carpathium Libycumque secant, luduntque per undas. 

Any word may be changed into a synonymous term or a 
word of the same signification : that word, however, is always 
to be preferred in versification, which expresses the idea most 
clearly, most forcibly, and most poetically. 

All the preceding changes cf words cannot strictly be referred to 
enallage,. neither have all Uie changes been specified^ which the in- 
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troduction of this fiffare often occasions ; those only hare been men- 
tioned, which are or the most frequent assistance in versification, and 
which do not require of the young student any considerable knowl- 
edge of the idiom of the language, or of the usage of the poets. 

The situfOion of one word is required to he' (Ranged in 
each verse of the following exercises^ except in those Unes 
which are designed to exempUfy the foregoing ohservations. 



EXERCISES. 

Singular and PluraL 

1. Time passes on ; and we in the silently fleeting years 
grow old; And the days glide away, no curb restraining 
them. 

Tempus labor ; tacitusque senesco annus ; 
£t fugio, non freenum remorans, dies. 

2. My father sways the sceptre of Asia, than which there 
is not a happier land, Scarcely is it possible to pass over its ' 
extensive boundaries. 

Scmtrum parens Asia, qui nullus beatior ora, 
Finibus immensis vix, teneo, obeunda. 

3. Jove had nodded his assent; each pole was made to 
tremble "by his nod ; And Atlas felt the weigl^t of the 
heaven. 

Jupiter annuo ; tremefactus uterque nutus 
Sum polus ; et coelum pondus sentio Atlas. 

4. My mother held me fast, and added also these words 
with her rosy lips ; " O my son, what great provocation thus 
excites your ungovemed anger? Why are you thus enraged? 
or whither has your regard for me fled V 

Contineo, roseusque ore hie insuper addo ; 

'^ Natus, quis indomitus tantus dolor ezeito ira f 

Quid furo ? aut qu6nam ego tibi cura recede f" 

5. All the grove is shattered ; the stCHrms tear off the an- 
cient Branches of ^e trees ; and, though for ages penetrat- 
ed by^ no Sun, the bowers of shady Lycsus have been laid 
open. 

Omnis nemus frangor; rapio antiquus procella 
Brachia sylva ; nullusque aspectus per mwm 
Soly umbrosus pateo sstiva Lycasus. 

6. There let the spices, which fertile P«Bcbaia Mods 
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forth. And the Eastern Arabians, and rich Assyria, And 
there also let tears be poured forth in remembrance of mc. 
Thus do I wish verses to be composed on my remains. 

lUuc merz, qui mitto pinguis Fanchaisi^ 

Eousque Arabes, et Assyria dives, 
£t tgo memcHr lacryms fundor e6dem. 

Sic ego eomponor velim versus in os. 

7. His natal day is come ; let us utter before the altars pro- 
pitious words, lliou, O man, and thou, O woman, whoso- 
ever thou art that drawest near, refrain from every adverse 
sound. Let sacred incense be burned ; let the odours be 
burned, Which the soil Arabians send from their fertile 
land. 

Bonus verbum dico, vcnio nataHs, ad ara. 

Quisquis adsum, vir mulierque lingul fave. 
Uror plus thus focus ; uror odor, 

Qui tener e terra dives xnitto Arahs. 

8. I desire not riches, nor yet would I be so meanly poor. 
That a rich man may disdain to enter my house. May a 
friendly circle also, before my spacious fire, Delight to be- 
guile with me the dulness of a winter night with amusing 
tales. 

Pivitiie non peto, nee sim tarn sordid^ egenus, 

Nauseo ut dives tectum subeo meus. 
Quin egocum historia ad largus ignis circulus 

Decipio hybernus tadium nox ajno. 



Adjective and Adverb. 

9. You spend your quiet hours of leisure delightfrdly at 
hooie ; your sweet Children smile around you, a^ run to 
yoafor kisses. 

L/bU ago securus domestieus otia ; dulcis 
Arrideo circilim, et propero ad osculum natus. 

10. The lands produce harvest, when, by the heat of the 
burning dog star. The earth annually yields the yellow ears 
of com. 

Ru8 messis fero, calidns qunm sidus lestus 
Depono flavus quotannis (annuus) terra .coma. 

11. The winds, being changed, roar in an opposite direc- 
tion. And from the lowering west Spring up ; and the air is 
condensed into a cloud. 
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Mutatus transversa fremo, et vesper ab ater 
Consurgo ventus ; atque aer iij nubes cogor. 

12. The trees also appear to mourn, their leaves b^ing 
gone, And the birds do not sweetly sing. 

Quinetiam ramus positus lugeo yideor firons; 

et Twn (nyllus) dulc^ queror avis. , 

Adjective and Substantive. 

13. O son of ^son, fickle and more inconstant than the 

breeze of spring, Why are your words without their promised 

weight? 

Mobilis, ^sonide, verisqxie incertior aura, 
Cur tuus verbum pollicitus pondus careo 

14. At a fixed hour also the morning leads through the 

real^is Etfaerial the rosy dawn, and difiuses- the light 

around. 

Tempus item certus roseus per ora Matata 
^Jthereus aurora defeto^ et lumen (enaU.) pando. 

15. But neither do I always remain confined in my house 

or in the city j Nor does the vernal season pass away unen- 

joyed by me. 

Sed neque sub tectum semper, nee lateo (enaU.) in urbs ; 
Irritus nee ego (enaU.) tempUs (enall.) vemus eo. 

16. Then in the gate, with his mouth encompassed with 
serpents, black Cerberus Howls, and stands as a sentinel be- 
fore the gates of brass. 

Tum niger in porta serpentum os Cerberus strido, 
^ . et ccris excubo ante fores. 

17. Nor does she believe that the winter uninjurious de- 
stroys not the roses. That the cold months of the year are 
gay with the herbs of other months, Nor that the shoots of 
spring fear not the tempestuous Bootes. 

Nee credo qu6d bruma innoxius rosa servo, 

Qu6d gelidus alienus jubeo pamen (enaU.) mensis, 

Vcris nee iratus timeo virgultum BoOtes. 

18. I do not ask for paternal riches, and the fruits Which 
a treasured harvest afforded to ari ancient ancestor. A 
small field is enough for me ; it is enough for me if I am 
able to live at peace in my cottage. And to rest my weary 
limbs on my accustomed couch. 

26 
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Non ego divitie ptUriui fiructusque requiro, 
Qui ftro antiqnns avos conditns metgis. . 

Pwmis tegoB latls sum ; satis sum tectum Irequiesco 
Si lioety et soUtus torus membrum levo. 

19. Wherefore take courage, for neither does the wisdom 
of the deity bercise itself in vain, nor will the soul be bound- 
ed by those Limits, by which this perishable body is bound- 
ed ; but freed from all Earthly pollution it flourishes, and 
shall flourish for ever. 

Quare sumo anunus ; neque enim sapientia dd 
, Cetera jfrustrk impendo, neque mens arctor iste 

[ LiBMs, qui hoc corpus periturus ; at ezsors 

Terrenua labes yigeo, yigeo etemilanque. 

Participle and Verb. 

90. And torn you may admire the barks gliding so swifU 
ly, And now the vessels passing on by cords so slowly. 

Et mod6 tarn oeleriter (enaU.) miror currens (infin.) linter, 
£t mod6 tarn tard^ (enaU.) funis uns ratis. 

. < 

^i. I>o you not also see stones reduced to nothing by 
time ? Do you not see lofty towers falling, and rocks mould- 
ering away? 

Deaique non lapis quoque vietus cerno ab levum ? 
Non aitus turris ruens et putrescens sazum ? 

22v Do we not also see that the tombs of heroes have de- 
cayed ? Do we not see flinty fragments falling down, separ 
rated from the lofty mountains. Neither bearing nor resisting- 
the mighty force of time ? 

DttHiqiie non monumentum vir (nmc,) dilaber video ? 

Non ruens avidsus silez a mons aitus, 

Nee yalidus nvum Vis (enaJfl.) perferens patiensque f 

23. Now the vines are tied \ now the vineyards require 
not the pruning-^iook ; Now the weary vintager sings near 
the remotest row» of his vines : But still the earth must be 
turned up, and the mould moved ; And still the weather is to 
be dreaded by die ripening grapes. 

Jam vmdor Titis ; jam falz arbustum repono ; 
Jam cano efimtus extremos vinitor antes : 
Sollicitandus tamen tellus, movendus pulvisque ; 
Et jam metuendus maturus Jupiter Yiva. 
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Participle and Relative and Verb. 

24. What does it profit to rob the vine of the grapes wMch 
are still growing ? And to {rfuck with a mischieTous hand the 
iq>ples which are just formed ? 

Quid fraudo javo vitis, qiuB crescuiU nva ? 

Bty mod6 jVMB luOa autU, malus vello pomimi maniiB ? 

25. This at least let her grant to me, who do not ask manj 

things of her. And let her cover my exposed remains with 

cypress leaves. 

Hie eeo concedo saltern, non multus pd rogo^ 
Nadasqae cupressinua (enaU.) frons tego ob. 

26. You will find that to all the ships, now tossed about in 
the deep. The sea was smooth when they first left the port 

Omnia invenio, mmcjaetatus in altiun, , 
NayJB a portu fretum lenis sum. 

Participle and Conjwnctum and Verb. 

27. In the mean while Aurora to wretched mortals the &ir 

Light had brought forth, and renews the work and labours of 

the day. 

Aurora interea mortalis miser almns 
Effero Inz, ei rtfeit opus (enofi.) atque labor. 

28. In the country also the white sheep carries on her 

back the soft fleece, and will soon afford eni{doyment to the 

youthful maidens. 

Rus etiam, tener cura et exhibebit puella, 
Mollis gero tergom Incida otIs vellus. 

29. And when men shall let loose their tongues in revil- 
ings Against you, and asperse your names with fiJse Accu- 
sations, rejoice, and with a firm mind endure it all. 

£t ciim mortalis solvo lingua in jurgia 
Vos contra, falsus et onerant nomen yester 
Crimen, gaudeo, ac fero firmus pectus. \ 

30. Now the flocks and the birds are silent ; now sleep 
Steals on the miser's cares, and, descending, passes through 
the air. And brings to his wearied mind sweet repose. 

Jam pecus volucrisque taceo ; jam ayarus (enaU.) soniBiui 
Inserpo cura, pronusque nuto per a€r, 
Gratus laboratus et rtfert obliyium (ena22.) yita. 
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Simple and Compound. 

31. Lucifer, the morning star, arose above the mountain 

Casius, And ushered in the day to Egypt, glowing with the 

rising sun. 

Lucifer prospicio a Casia rupc, diesque 
Immitto in iEgyptus, primus quoque sol calens. 

32. First behold the oceans, the kingdoms, and tlie heav- 
en. The same day shall assign them all to destruction, and, 
though through many years Preserved, the fabric and system 
of the universe shall perish. 

Principio mare, ac terra, ccelumqae intueor. 
Dies u^us do exitium, multusque per annus 
Sustentatus, mo moles et mundus machina. 

33. The gods have shown you to us, as a welcome star to 

the tossed vessel, Which, having weathered two storms, Is 

still beaten by the waves, and which, its pilot being baffled, 

is hurried along at random. 

Tu ego, C6u sidus dulcis trepidus carina, 
Ostendo deus^ geminuA, qui, prolapsus procella, 
Tundor, et, victus magist^r, trahor jam csecus. 

34. I did not, when a child in my early years, address to 
you, O my mother, endearing words, Uttered with a lisping 
tongue. I did not embrace your neck with my infant arms. 
Neither did I sit a pleasing burden on your knee. 

JSon tu blanditis, mens mater, in primus annus, 

IncertUB ob dictus; puella fero. 
Non ego capto tuas coUum (enall.) brevis lacertus, 

Nee gremium inscde.o sarcina gratus tuus. 

35. Thus Boreas, when first rising, shakes with a gentle 
breeze the waving branches, Aiid murmurs through the quiv- 
ering Leaves ; soon becoming fiercer, he blows out each of 
his cheeks, And shakes the strong trunks of the trees with 
their lofty tops. 

' Haud alitor lenis flamen nutans ramus 
Surgens agito Boreas, tremulusque susurro 
Per frons : mox bucca uterque inflo animosior, 
£t validus quasso truncus cum vertex (endll.) celsus. 

36. Afterwards, when all the strength of Boreas has been 
collected, and a greater blast Through the whole wood is - 
heard, from their deepest roots The ancient oaks on the 
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ground he lays, and increases the boisterous storm, And 
covers all the grove with an extended ruin. 

P68t, ubi vis (enaU.) colligor (auUl.), inajorque tviiuiltuf. 
Per totns sylva aauor, ab radiz imiui 
PragUmo humi antiquus quercus, rapidiui^e proeella 
OUnnero, latusque impleo namiui omuUi nuaa. 

37. A bird, fearing the hawk, with trembling wings, Diras, 
when weary, to come for refuge to a human bosom. N<« 
does the frightened stag, when flying from the savage dogs, 
Hesitale to trust herself to a neighbouring house. 

Aocipiter metuens, ales peima trepidans 
Audeo humanus fessus adTenio sinus {eniUlJ). 

Nee sui yicinus committo dubito tectum 
Egitgietts (enaU.) infestus, territus cenra, eanis. 

38. Remember, also, that the mind injured by long rust 
Grows dull, and is much less vigorous than it formerly was. 
The fertile field, if it be not continually renewed by the 
plough, Will produce nothing but grass with thorns. The 
horse, who shall have stood still for a long time, will run 
badly, and, among the horses Sent from the starting place, 
will run last in the race. 

Adde qu6d ingenium liesus longus mbij^ 
Toipeo, et sum mult6 minor qukm sum ant^. 

Fertilis, si non renovor assidu^ (maU.) aratrum, 
Nihil {syne.) habeo, nisi cum spina gramen, ager. 

Qui longus tempus sto, mal^ curro, et inter 
Career (enaU.) demissus ultimd (enaU.) eo equus. 

Repetiium and CorguncHon* 

39. Hope supports the husbandman, and conunits to the 
ploughed furrows The seeds, which the land may return with 
a great increase. 

Spes alo agricola, (emUl,) et sulcus credo aratus 
Semen, qui reddo magnus fbnus agev. 

40. We are eiq)loring other abodes and worlds. An ar- 
dent desire of being carried in a fearless flight through the 
vast expanse of space Impels us. It is delighdbl, O it is de- 
lightful to go among the shining wortds In the air, to foan 
over the wandering stars of the lofly heaven. 

Ego sedes alius et exquiro orbis. 
ISgo feror vastum per inane im^avidut vohdkua 
Ingens amor urgeo. Juvat, O juvat ep per ignie 
^theris {enaUJ), lustre vagus lumen altus couum. 
26* 
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41. But now I wander alone through the woods and the 

meadows, Where the sylvan shades are thick in the valleys. 

Here I wait for the evening. Above my head the rain and 

the wind Sound mournfully, and the gloom of the shattered 

forest is disturbed. 

At jam solus ager et pascuum oberro, 
" Sicubi ramosus umbra densor vallis. 

Hie expecto serum. Supra caput imber et Eurus 
8ono triBt^, fractuBqiie agitor (enaU.) crepuscolum (enaU.) 
■ylva. 

42. A race temperate and sagacious^ industrious and prov- 
ident. How peacefully and wisely do the bees pass their 
life ! They have among them the social regulations of a 
titj ; to every one Is appointed his share of labours and his 
duties. 

Gens frugi et prudens; providus et operosus, vita 

Q^itm placid^ perago et sapienter apis ! 
Urbs habeo consortium (cnaU.) inter suisui ; quique 

Sto SUMS pars opus et munia. 

43. Atlas carries the world on his strong shoulders, and, bent 
double by its weight, Is covered with sweat, and toils under 
the immense burden. What sinews, and neck, and arms. 
What strong joints in the legs, must so heavy a load require ! 
O go on warily, for if the least slip Should befall your steps, 
we are all lost. 

Robustns fero mundus humerus, et sudo pondus curvus, 

et ingens moles Atlas laboro. 

Qtit nervus, et cervix, et brachia, crurUm 

Qukm validus nexus, onus tarn gravis poaco ! 
O caut^ incedas, nam minimus si tibi lapsus 

Ofiendo grcssus, ruo {enall.) omnia. 

Sum and Verb JVeuter. 

44. Here, where Rome now is, was once an unlopped 
grove, And the city now so large was once a pasture-ground 
n>r a few oxen. 

Hie ubi nunc Roma sum, incaeduus sylva sum (vireo)y 
Tantusque res sum paucus pascuum bos. 

45. But the abode of the wicked lies hidden in thick datk« 
ness, Around which are gloomy rivers. 

At BceleratuB (audi.) jaceo sedes abditus in nox profundus, 
——qui circum flumen niger sum (sono). 
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Sum and Habeo. 

46. Not if I had a hundred tongues, and a hundred 
mouths, And a voice of iron, could I mention all the species 
of crimes. Nor enumerate all the names of their . punish- 
ments. 

Non ego si linffuas centum habeam, oraque^entxim., 

Ferrum {enaU.) vocem, omnis comprehendo {synfi.) Bcelus 

formtt, 
pQssnm omnis pcena pcrcurro nomen. 

47. The Naiad An^althea, illustrious in Cretan Ida, is said 
to have hidden Jupiter in the woods. She was possessed of 
a she-goat, the beautiful mother of two kids, Distinguished 
among the Dictaean flocks. 

Nafs Amalthea, Cretseus Ida nobilis, 

Dicor in gjiva Jupiter occulo. 
JTiec haJlrmt h«dus TwUrmi formosam duo, 

Inter Dictseus gprcx conspiciendam. 

48. With horns lofty and bending upon her back. With 
an udder which might belong to the nurse of Jupiter, she 
gave milk to the^od ; but she broke her horn against a tree, 
and was deprived of the half part of her beauty. 

Cornu aerius atque in 8uu» terffum (entdl.) recurvus, 

Uber, qui nutrici posset esse Jupiter, 
Ille lac do deus ; sed frango in arbor cornu, 

Xruncusque sum dimidius pars decus. 

ft 

49. This broken horn the nymph took up, and brought it, 

wound round with fresh flowers, And full of apples, into thcr 
presence of Jupiter. He, when he possessed the sovereign- 
ty of heaven, and sat on the throne of his father. And noth- 
ing was greater than unconquered Jove, Changed into stars 
his nurse and his nurse's fruitful horn. To which even now is 
applied the name of her mistress. 

Nymphe toUo hie, cinctusque recens herba, 
Et pomum plenus, ad Jupiter os (enaU.) foro. 

Ille, ubi res (enall.) ccelum teneo, soliunique pater (etutll.) 
sedeo, 
et nihil {sync.) invictus Jupiter major sum 

Facio sidus nutrix, nutrix fertilis cornu, 
——— C'ii domina nunc quoque nomen esse. 
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Active and Passive. 

50. Autumn produces apples; the summer is beautiful 
witli the harvests ; Flowers are given us by the spring ; fire 
alleviates the winter. 

A-utumnus pomum do ; formosus sum messis aestas ; 
Vere praibtntur flares ; ignis levat hyemtm. 

51. The huntsman knows well where he may spread his 
nets for the stags ; He knows well in what valley the foam- 
ing boar lingers. Fowlers know the shrubs. He, who 
holds the homes, Knows what waters are swum in by manjr 
fish. 

Venator scio bene cervus ubi rete tendo ) 

Scio bene qui vallis moror frendens aper. 
Aucupss noseunt (enlUl.) JriUic^. Qui sustiiieo hamus, 

Novi qui aqua multus piscis (etiall.) nator. 

Variation of Case. 

GSt. She had duly presided over the temple for many years, 
And performed the cruel rites with an unwilling hand ; 
When two young men arrived in a ship with sails. And pressed 
with their feet our shores. 

Prseum templum midtis is rite annis, 

Et peraffo (enall.) invitus tristis sacra manus ; 

Ci!km duo juvenis velifer venio carina, 
Premoque suus pes (enall.) littus noster. 

53. Their age was the same, as well as their love for each 
other ; one of them was Orestes, The other was Pylades. 
Fame still preserves their names. They are instantly led to 
the cruel altar of Diana, Bound with both their hands be- 
hind their backs. 

Par sum korum setas et amor ; de quihus alter Orestes, 

Alter Pylades sum. Nomen fama teneo. 
ProtinuB Trivia ducor immitis ad ara, 

Evincti geminas manus ad suus tergum*. 

54. And while the priestess prepares the sacrifice, and cov- 
ers their temples with fillets. And still invents causes for 
her long delay, " Pardon me, young men," she said ; " I am 
not thus cruel. I perform sacrifices more barbarous than the 
coimtry itself.'' 
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Oumqite saxsrum paro, et (enaU.) velo tempora yitta, 
. Et {enall.) tardus causa usque invenio mora, 
" Non ego crudelis, iguosco, juvenis,^' dico; 
" Sacra ^udm suus facio barbarior locus." 

55. *' This is the rite of the nation. But fix>m what city do 
jou come 1 Or why have yoa made such a voyage in a ship 
80 little fortunate V* She said ; and, the name of £eir country 
having been told her, the pious virgin Finds them to be in- 
habitants .of her own city. 

" Ritus is sum ^enti. E qud tu tamen urbe venio ? 

Qa6ve peto {syne.) parum ftustos puppis iter ?" 
Oico ; et auditus patria nomen, pius virgo 

Consors sum uros comperio suus. 

56. " But let one of you," she said, ** fall a victim in our 
rites. Let the other go as a messenger to my native land." 
Pylades, ready to die, urges his beloved Orestes to go. He 
refuses ; and each contends to die in the stead of the other. 

" Alter at vestHUm" inquam, " eado hostia sacra. 

Ad patrius sedes «o nuntius alter." 
Pylades eo jubeo carus periturus Orestes. 

Hie nego ; uterque inque vicis pugno morior. 

57. While the honourable youths carry on this contest of 
love. She writes to her brother a letter. She gave her writ- 
ten commands to her brother, and he, to whom they were 
intrusted^ (Behold an instance of the vicissitude of human 
affairs,) was her brother. 

Dum pulcher juvenis perago eertamen aiQor) 

FVatri scriptas exaro ille notas. 
Fratri mandatum do, quique iUe dor, 

Frater (humanos casus aspicio) sum. 

58. There is no delay ; they hurry away the statues of 
Diana firom the temple. And a ship carries them secretly 
through the immense waters. The wonderful firiendship of 
these youths, although so many years have passed. Has even 
now great renown in Scythia. 

Ne^ mora ; templo rapio simulachrum Diana, 

Clair que per immensus fero (enaU.) puppis aqua. ^, 

Minis amor juTenis, quamvis tot annus abeo, 
la Scythia nunc quoque magnus nomen habeo. 

• • » 

Synonymous Words, 

59. There is no need of envy ; far from me be the ap- 
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pbuue of the crowd ; He who is wise should find a source 
of joy in the retirement of his own breast. 

Nihil (syne.) opus sum invidia ; prociil absum grloria vulgiu ; 
Qui sapio, in tacitus gaudeo is sinus. 

60. You, Zoilus, who are well dressed, ridicule my thread- 
bare garments. They are indeed threadbare, but, Zotlus, 
they are my own. 

Qui pezor (enall.) pulchre, rideo meus tritus, Zoilna. 
Sum hie tritua quidem, Zoilus, at meus sum. 

61. He, when the expected day of death af^iroaches. 
Looks forward to eternal life; he, triumphing in a better 
hope, Even now anticipates in hope the joys of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. 

Hie, oiun maturufl dies mors advenio (enaU.), serum 
Sttspicio tBtemus ; hie, spes melkrr triumphans, 
CoDUcoIa {sync.) jam nunc votis prfslibo gaudium. 

62. Let the ox plough, or let him impute his death to ad- 
vanced years. Let the sheep afford ns the means of defence 
against the cold north wind. Let the fuH she-goats bring 
their udders to be milked by our hands. 

Boa aro, aut lethum senior imputo annus. 
Honifer contra Boreas oris arma praibeo. 
Uber satur manus pressandus do capella. 

63. The sacred spring is clear, and more transparent than 
a crystal stream ; Many think that a deity inhabits it. Above 
it th^ water-loving lotos spreads its branches, As though it 
were itself a grove ; the earth around it is always green with 
soft turf. 

Sam nittdus vitreusque magls lucidus {(mjaU.) flumus. 

Fons WBJWt ', iUe multus numen habeo credo. 
Supra qui ramus ezpando aquaticus lotos, 

Unus sylva ; tener cespes terra vireo. 

64. Let riches be heaped up together ; whither glory at 
whither ambition leads, There go^ surrounded by a crowds 
throng Of deji^ndai^ts, greeting you early in the morning. 
But what need is there of many words ? You are at length 
Brought to this point, that you exclaim, " Alas, how much 
vanity is there in worldly things!" 

Cumulor {enall.) dimtia ; duco quo gloria quove 
Ambitio, stipatus ocro-o examen densu^ 
Man6 salutans. ^uid multa ? Hue denique volvor Qddem, 
— ut exclamo {enall.), " Heu, quantum inane in res !'* 
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65. Pluto himself ai^iears seated on a rough throne, awfol 
in gloomy Majesty ; his huge sceptre appears firightfol in the 
dismal Shade : a gloomy cloud renders, his lofty brow More 
terrible; and the sternness of his dreadful form becomes 
more appalling. 

Ipse, fultUB rudis solium, nigerque verendus 

DigniUas, sedeo ; s^ualeo immensiLS fcBdus 

Sceptrum {enaJl.) situ ; sublimis caput moestissimus nehda 

Aspero ; et rigeo dirus inclem^ntia forma. 

66. As the sea quivers when it is brushed by a gende 
breeze, As the tender branch of the ash is shaken by the 
warm south wind, So you might have seen my pale limbs 
tremble ; The bed was shaken by my body, that was laid 
on it. 

Ut (Bquor fit tremulum tenuis ciim strin^or tentuSf 
Ut stringor tepidus fraxini {(maU.) virga notus, 

Sic meuB viititOT paUidMS membrum video ; 
Quassus ab corpus, quod impositus sum (enoU.) lectus sum. 

67. The land of the Romans had not anciently any skilfltl 
husbandmen; Fierce wars wholly occupied its active in- 
habitants. There was more honour in the sword than in the 
curved plough ; The neglected land produced but little to its 
owner. 

Nott habeo terra peritus antique (enaU.) colonus; 

Lasso agilis asper prtBUum vir. 
Plus sum infer rum qukia curvus kojtor aratrum ; 

Neglectus dominus paucus {enaU.) proditco ager. 

68. You are accustomed often to ask me, Priscus, what 
sort of man I should be. If I were suddenly to be made rich 
and become powerful. Do you then think that any one can 
say what his future conduct will be ? Tell me now, if yoa 
were to become a lion, what sort ofa lion should you be ? ' 

Ssepe qiuero soleo, qualis sum, Priscus, futurus, 

Si fio locuples sumque subitd pollens. 
Quisquam possum puto mos {eMdl.) dico futurus ? 

Dico ego qualis, si iio tu leo, sum ? 

69. Let him commend the repast of a short meal, sad sal- 
utary Justice, and the laws, and pefice with her open gates. 
Let him faithfully keep secrets intrusted to him; let him 
pray and beseech the gods That prosperity may return to the 
wretched, and forsake the haughty. 
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Zv dapes commendo menaa ext^usj et (enaU.) salaber 

Jii8titia,7tifque, et apertus oUum (eruM.) porta. 

Is tego commissufl ; dMmsq\ie precovque oro 

Ut redeo infelix, deaero fortuna amldtiosus. 

70. But he calls the land his own, as far as where the 

planted poplar Presents by fixed boundaries the disputes of 

neighbours ; as though Any thing could be his own, which 

in a moment of the fteeting hour, At one time by solicitation, 

at another by piurchase, at another by violence,^ at another by 

the last fate of man, May change its masters, and fall into 

another's power. 

9ed appello usque suunr, qu^ populus adsitus eertus 

Reftigio limes vicinus {mall.) jurgium ; tanquam 

Sum proprium quisquam, punctum i\m.fiuxus hora, 

Nunc prece, nunc pretium, nunc videntiaf nunc sors supremus,^ 

Huto {tnaU.) domlnus, et in'alter {audi.) jus {eruiU.) cedo. 

Ellipsis. 

Elltpeis is the omission of a word or of several words in a 

sentence. 

When the omitted word or words may be found in some' other part 
of the sentence, the ellipsis is termed lax or loose; as the omission of 
fUham before coht^o^, and of similes after fuedos : the ellipsis is- 
terrned strict j ^hen the omitted word does not occur in any part of 
the sentence ; as the omission of esse after cattdoSj of suis before 
mairibus, of ego before ndram, of negotia after magnaf and. of ego 
before sotebamy in the following lines : 

Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hssdos 
Ndram ; sic paryis componere magna solebaar. 

If all the words which are omitted by the strict and lax ellipsis' in 
the preceding lines were supplied, they would be written thus : 

Sic ego ndram catulos esse similes canibus, sic suis matribus hoedoe- 

esse similes 
Ego n6ram , sic parris negotOs componere magna negotia ego solo- 

bank 

Ejvery word that may be omitted in English by the figure 
ellipsis, without injuring the sense, may most commonly be 
omitted also m Latin. 

The use of ellipsis m much more frequent in the Latin than it i» in 
theEngiish language ; it must not therefore be inferred from the pre- 
ceding remack, that those words oniy may be left out in translating an 
English sentence into Latin, 'which may be omitted without injury to 
the sense in the original. Nothing but a considerable knowledge of 
the idiom of the language, and of the usage of its writers, can be a 
sufficient guide for the introduction of this figure. The following ob- 
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BerVfttioiM refer only to those instances of the strict ellipsis, wiiicfa are 
of the most common occurrence , and must not consequently be consid- 
ered as affording a comprehensive view of the subject. 

The nouns komo^ verbum, and res or negotium, are often 
omitted ; as, rari for rari homines^ paucis hx paucis verbis : 

Apparent rari nantes in gursite yasto. 

Atque huic responsum paucis ita reddidit heros. 

A pronoun, that is not peculiarly empbatic, is generally 
omitted when it is the nominative to a verb, and sometimes 
when it is the case following a verb, especially before the rel- 
ative qui: the pronouns possessive also are Often omit* 
ted; as, 

Vel tu, quod superest, infesto fuhnine morti, 
Si mereor, demitte, tuaque hic obrue dextri. 
At simul heroum laudes, et facta parentis 
Jam legere, et quae sit poteris cognoscere virtus. 

The verb sum is frequently omitted ; as, 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

Conjunctions are sometimes omitted ; as, 

Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

^ The omission of coniuuction& is termed asyn^Btotij and the repeti- 
tion of them, Tpfien the sense does not require it, polysynweton. 
These figures are often introduced into a sentence solely fbr the sake 
of ffiving to the style a mater variety ; yet they have some^^es a 
stnking and expressive enect. Asyndeton has been used to represent 
more forcibly the rapidity of an action, or the eagerness of a speaker ; 
polysyndeton, by retarding the course of a sentence, and thus present- 
ing eveiT part of it more distinctly to the mind, has sometimes been 
rendered expressive of dignity, slowness and solemnity. 

In imitation of a Greek mode of expression, the accusative 
case is sometimes used after a verb passive, a participle or 
an adjective, the preposition secundum, or some other word 
of similar meaning, being understood ; as, tempora for circa 
tempera : 

Populeis adsunt evincti tempora ramis. 

Many of the lines in the following exercises mU require 
an alteration in the arrangement of the words, as well as the 
introduction of the figure ellipsis, before they can be formed 
into verses. 

27 
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1. O Britain, fiurest abode of liberty, let this happier lot 
be thine. To escape both the fate of Rome and the guilt of 
Rome. 

Sum tibi, o tedes palcherrimas libertas, melior sors, 

n eacio et fatum (enall.) Roma et crimen (enaU.) Koma,. 

2. The p(^lar tree is the most acceptable tree to Hercules, 
the vine the most acceptable to Bacchus, The myrtle the most 
acceptable to lovely Venus, to Phoebus his own laurd is the 
most acceptable. 

Populus AlcidiB sum ffratisaimua arbor, vitU gratiBsimns lacchiur, 
Myrtus gratUsimus formosus Venus, Fhcebus sum gratissimus saug 
Isorea. 

3. O wretched me ! with what vast waves are the shores 
beaten I How is the day also hidden, obscured by thick 
clouds ! 

O ego miaer ! quantus fluctus (eitoZ^.) littus plangor ! 
Et dies lateo, conditus nubes {enaU.) obscuros ! 

4. You now I warn. Happy art thou, who, from another's 
misery, Shalt learn how to escape thine own misery. 

Vos nunc ego moneo. Felix sum tu, quicunque, dolor 
Alter, dii^ possum careo tuus dolor. 

5. He who advises that you should do that which you are 
already doing, while he advises Applauds you, and by his ad- 
vice ccMnmends your conduct 

Qui moneo ut facio is, qui jcuoa tu facio, monendo ille 
Laudo tu, et comprobo actus (enaU.) suus hortatus. 

6. A garden adorned with odoriferous flowers was near, 
Divided as to its ground by a stream of water softly murmur- 
ing : There Tarquin the secret messages of his son Re- 
ceives, and he cuts down with a rod the tallest lilies. 

Hortus cultissimus odoratus ^pramen (syrum.) subsum, 
SectuB secundilim humus nvus aqua B<$nans lend : 

Illle Tarquinius latens suus filius (aynon.) mandatum 
Accipio, et ille meto virga summus lilium. 

7. When the messenger returned, and reported that the 
lilies were cut down, His son exclaimed, "I understand the 
(M'ders of my father." Nor was there any delay. The 
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chie&of the city Gabii being slain, The defenceless walls 
are surrendered to his generals. 

Ut nunciufl redeo, decussusque litium dico, 

Natus (synon.) buus aio, " Ego agnosco JTisaiim meaa parens." 
Nee uUus mora sum. Princepe ez urbs Oablna csmiu, 

Mcenia nodus trader suus dux. 

8. Whither do you madly haste? Although you should 
possess each Ocean, altliough Lydia should pour forth for 
you her golden streams, Although the throne of Ctgbsus 
and the diadem of C3rrus should be added to these riches, 
Fou never will be rich, you never will be satisfied with 
gain. 

Qu6 vesane tu rue ? Tu teneo uterque licebit oceanus, 

Lydia laze tu eiuus rutilus fons, ' 

Solium Croesus Cyrusque tiara junior, 

Sum nunquam diyes, nunquiyn satior questus. 

9. He, who is always desiring more, is always poor; con- 
tented with a litde, honoiurably obtained, Fabricius despised 
the gifb of kings ; And the consul Serranus laboured at the 
heavy plough ; And an humble cottage held the heroic 

CurlL 

Ille, quicun^ue cupio, sum semper inops ; eontentas honesto 
Parvo, Fabncius spemo munus rez ; 

Sudoque Serr&nus consul gravis aratrura ; ' 

Et angustus casa tego pugnaz Ciirii 

10. When I ask you for money without security, you say, 
'' I have not any money •" Yet you, the same person, have 
mon(^y, if my field is. security for me. O Theksinus, that 
which you will not trust to me, an old firiend, You trust'to 
my lands and to my trees. Behold, Cams ^ has arrested you 
as a criminal ; let my field help you. Do you ask for a com- 
panion in your exile ? let my field go with yoo. 

Ciaa ego rogo nunmius (enaU.^ de tu (maUJ) sine pignus, 

' " jBgo non habeo nummus/' inquio ; 
Tu idem nemo habeo nummus, si pro ego spondeo mew 

agellus. 
Is qui non credo ego, Tetus sodales, ThSlSsInus, 

CoUiculus meus credo arborque meus. 
£cce, Carus defero tu reus ; meus agellus tu adsum. 
Tu qusBro comes ezilium ? meus agellus eo. 
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EpiTHEtS. 

£pit)iets or adjectives are words expressive of some qmility 
Qir property of the nouns with which they are connected. 
. Epithets are spmetimes introduced into poetry, principally 
for the sake of cx>mpleting the measure of the line; but, in 
Qr/ier to render them conducive to the beauty of the Terse, 
tll^ must express not only some property of the substantive 
to whiph they are applied, but that peculiar property or qual- 
ity which is appropriate and expressive. It mav in general 
b^ observed, that an adjective must not bo introduced into a 
sentence, unless it adds something to its energy or beauty, as 
well as to its meaning. An adjective that is not peculiarly 
expressive may be omitted, when it cannot ccmveniently be 
introduced into the verse. 

The %Dords printed in He&cSy in thefoUowing exercises^ are 
substantives, lohifh either require epithets to he added to 
them, or which havje ai^ectives connected toith them that may 
he omitted, 4 different orrangement of the loords will hf re- 
quired in qknost every Une, 

EXERCISES. 

1. But you, O robbers and wolves, ^pa^e this little flock : 
Your prey should be tak^i from a herd. 

At ta, furque lapusque, pareo eziguus pecns : 
— -1- piiBida sum petenduB de grex. 

2. IJofaoe alao has delighted my ears. While he Inrings 
forth fyxm hia Ausonian lyre refined songs. 

Et«£for«CNtf teneo meus {efudl.) auris, 
Qiini ferio Aofldnius lyr& cultiui cannen. 

3i An image of Minerva is said to have fallen from heaven 
Upon the lofty heights of the Trojan city. 

QoBleflte signiun Minerva credor 
Desiluisse in aXiOBJttgum Iliacus urbs. 

4. Nor are the wives of the East less renowned in fame : 
Neither with tears, nor with female cries. Do they deplore 
their husbands' death ; but, strange to be related. They as- 
cend the funeral pile, and are consumed in the same de« 
Touring flames with their lifeless husbands. 

Nee Eou^uzor minilis celebror fama: 
IIIq non lacryme, non foemineus ululatus, 
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Ploro fatum (enaU.) vir (sync.) ; verCun, mirabilis dicor, 
Conscendoque rogus, jlammoque (enall.) yoraz yoror idem. 

5. He, who once refused to the needy worthless fragments 
of food, Now lives himself on food obtained by heg^ng. 
Fortune wanders about with uncertain steps, and in no place 
remains constant and iijed. 

Vilis qui quondam nego (sync.) alimenta miser, 

Nunc pascor ipse cibas mendicatus. 
Fortuna vago (synon,^ ambiguus passus, 

£t pcrmaneo (etuUL) certus tenazque in nnllas locus. 

6. But virtue does not produce these evils : we confidently 
assert, That, if every one should ^thfiilly perform her sa- 
cred duties, Nothing would appear more desirable than sa- 
cred virtue ; then would the golden ages return : But it is 
not our lot to live in a golden age. 

At virtus non parturio hie malum : immo fateor, 

Si quisque peragat suus munia fideliter, sum 

Nihil (sync.) potior sacer virtus; jam tum redeo aureus 

Ssculum : yerCim non contigit vivo aureus (synar.) evum. 

7. Nor, O wicked man, while life remains, are you free 
from painful punishments : Although you may deceive mor- 
tal men, yet you cannot fly from yourself; The avenging fu- 
ries disquiet you ; care, a harassing attendant, preys on you. 
And dwells as a tormentor in your conscience, whicji is still 
mindfiil of your crimes. 

Nee, improbus, dum vita maneo, des nullas erumnoeas peenas : 
Quanquam fallo mortalis homOy tamen hand ipse effugis tu ; 
Dire ultriz tu agito ; tu cura remordeo, comes sevus, 
memorque sub pectus habito vindez. 

8. The horse obeys the reins in time. And receives with a 
quiet mouth the hard bits. The fierceness of the Afiican 
lions i§ subdued by time. Nor does that savage wildness re- 
main in their disposition, which was once in it. 

Blmnis obedio (synon.) haberia temnus, 

£t recipio {synon.) placidus os durus lupus. 
Ira Poenus leo cohibeor {synon.) tempus, 

Nee ietv^feritas permaneo {enall.) animus, qui sum antd. 

9. Thus the mourning nightingale bemoans under the 
shade of a poplar Her lost young, which a cruel country 
man. Discovering them in their nest, had stolen unfledgod ; 
thus she Grieves through the dark night, and, sitting on a 

27* 
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bough, h^r sang Renews, and fills -the places around with 
ker pi^us complaints. 

Quails moerens philomela sub umbra populns (jmtUl*) 
aeror amieBUs foitus, qui durus arator, 
tmens (synon.) niduS) implumis detraho ; at ille 
Jiox C9CUS fleo, ranniBque sedens, carmen 
Integro, et impleo lat^ locug suus (eUip.) mmsina queeUui. 

10. She fears all things, and she hopes for nothing : thus 
anxious, as she is returning with food, is the bird. Who has 
left her young in a lowly shrub, And thus, while absent 
from them, is she apprehensive of many evils ; She fears lest 
the wiud should have torn her nest from the tree, Lest her 
young should be exposed as a plunder to man, or a prey to 
serpents. 

Omn^p (syjwn.) paveo aperoque nihil : bic alea estuo, 

Qui commitbofoBtus humilis ornus, 

Allatorus cibua {audt.\ et plurimus cogito absens; 

Ne ventus diacutio maus arbor, 

Ne fiirtum pateo homO) neu coluber jHrsda. 

11. A moth is flying around my burning candle; And 
now, and now again it almost burns its little wings. Ofien 
with my hand I keep it back when approaching, and, " O 
moth,'' I cry, ^'what great desire to die urges you on?" 
Still it returns ; and, although I strive to save it. It perse- 
veresi, and rushes into the flames and into death. 

Jtfusea volito circum meus ezurens hicema; 

AlaqvLB parvoa auus amburo jam prope, jamque. 
Sepd repeUo maaus ia {eUip.) veniena; e^ ^^Mtuea^" 

uiquam, '' ouia tantua libido morior impello tu ?'* 
lUe tamen reaeo ; et, quaiumam conor ([ayium.) aervo, 

Inato, et irruo (enoU.) in aanuna exitiumque. 



Periphrasis* 

Periplffasis is the use of two or more words instead of 
one ; as, pecaris magister for pastor, and avium fcetus fbr 
agni: 

Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisque magistro. 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere fistus. 

The periphrasis occurs in poetical composition more fre- 
quently than any other figure, except the metaphor. Be- 
sides the assistance which it renders to the poet in com- 
pleting the measure of his verses, it often enables him to 
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avoid low or indegant expressions, and to give to his style a 
greater degree of variety and beauty. 

The words in the following exercises, which are eitciosed 
within parentheses, are examples of the periphrasis, and are itt 
he substituted for the corresponding word in the line. When 
two or more ItaUc words occur in a line, they must be omit' 
ted, and the meaning, which they are designed to convey, ex- 
pressed by one word only. When there is only one word in a 
Une printed in Italics, it is intended to be omitted, and its 
mear^ng expressed by a periphrasis. 

£X£BCISES. 

1. Thus does the lioness rage when confined in a narrow 
den, And breaks her fierce teeth by biting her prison. 

Sic leaena fremo (fera nobilis) in claustrain (enaU.) parvus ab- 

ditus, 
£t rabidus dens frango carcere praemorso. 

• 

2. Whither shall I be carried 1 where shall I seek comfort 
in my affliction ? No anchor now holds my bark. 

Qii6 feror? unde (lapsis rebus) peto solatium (enaU.) miseria ? 
Jam nullus anchora (non ulla) teneo mens (enaU.) ratis. 

3. Then also the birds in safety flew, And the hare wan- 
dered fearlessly in the midst of the fields, Nor had their easy 
credulity hung on the hook the inhabitants of the rivers. 

Tunc et avis (mov^re pennas per aSra^ tut6 (eruUl,) volo, 

Et lepus impavidd (enml.) erro in medius ager, 

Nee sua creduUtas ^teminumincoZo^ suspendo hamus. 

4* O robin, a guest most welcome to every house. Whom 
the severity of the cold compels to seek the aid of man, 
That thou mayest escape the frosts of the wintry air, O fly 
hither. And dwell in safety under my roof 

Rubecula (hospes avis), conviva domus quivis gratissimiis, 
Qui indemerOiaJriffariscogo quaere homo (enail,) opem, 

Hue O confu^o, ut ragio ftigus nvbernus coelum, 
• — • et vivo tutus (synon.) sub mens lar. 

5. That thou mayest relieve thy hunger, food in my win- 
dow I will place every day; For by experience I have learn- 
ed that thou wilt repay with a grateful Song whatsoever food 
any kind hand may bestow. 

Unde relevo tuus esuries, alii^entum {enall.) fenestra 
Appcno quotidio (quoties itque reditque dies) ; 
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Eteoim osofl ediaco qaitd rependo alimentnm (cMiflL) gmtus 
Cantus, quicunque (tmesui) dono (synan.) bonne («yiiM».) 
manus. 

6. In the early spring, when the warm breezes gently 
Uow, And when on every tree its vernal honours bloom. 
Thou mayest freely return to the groves, and jevisit the syl- 
van shades. In which music delightful and equal to thine re- 
sounds. 

Ver novas, cilun tepidus aura molliter spiro, 
£t 8UUS hono9 {enall.) vomo in qnivis arbor, 

Pro libitu ad uemus (synon.) redeo sylvestriaque teeta reviso, 
In (dlip.) qui musica 1 actus parque tuus resono. 

7. But if again, but if by chance again, the cold Should 
bring back to my house my beloved bird. Be thou, O re- 
turning bird, be thou mindful to repay witii a grateM song 
Whatsoever food any kind hand may bestow. 

Sin iterum, sin fortt^ iterum^/r^gti^ 

Reduco ad meus tectum (miul.) cams (jsynan.) avis, 
Sum, reduz, memor sum rependo gratus cantus 

Pabulum {enaU.)j quicunque (tmesis) benignus manus do. 

8. The Molossian hounds fondly caressed the hare, then 
free from danger. And the tender young of the sheep drew 
near the wolf; The deer played in peace with the tigress ; 
The stags feared not the African lion. 

Molossi bland(^ (enaU.) foveo tutus (synon.) lepus, 
Tenerqtte oris foetus vicinum preebmt latus lupus ; 

Concors dama cum tigris {epUhet) ludunt ; 
Cervus non pertimesco \synon.) Massylus juba. 

9. From you shall descend the brave Achilles, Known to 
his enemies not by his back, but by his undaunted front. 
Who, always a victor in the uncertain contest of the race. 
Shall outstrip the speed of the swift deer. 

Achilles (expers terroris) tu nascor fortis, 
Hostis hand tergum sed pectus impavidus (synon.) notus, 
Qui, persaepe victor vagus certamen cursus, 
Praeverto (nammea vestigia) celeritas cerva celer. 

10. 'The god of fire fought against Troy, the god of music 
for Trpy ; The mother of ^Eneas was friendly to the Trojan 
people, the goddess of war was unfriendly. The sister and 
wife of Jupiter, favourable to Turnus, hated i£neas ; Yet he 
was secure under the protection of Venus. Ofien did the . 
fierce ruler of the sea attack Ulysses ; Often did Pallas 
cue him from the brother of her father. 
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. ^1*8 dtiis sto in Troja, mysioB prttses pro Troja , 

JEntm mater sum eequus Trojano pojndOf iniqua beUi dea. 

Propior Turnus^ Jovis botot et conhtx iEneas oderat ; 
Tamen ille sum tutus numen Venus. 

Sspd ferox pdagi dcmitor Uljsses cautus peto) 
Sspd Pallas {synon.) suus patrisfratre oripio. 

11. And as a ravenous wolf both seizes on and carries 
away Through the corn-fields, through the woods^ the sheep, 
which has not gone into the fold, So, if the hostile bari>^- 
rian finds any one in the plains Not yet received within the 
city, he hurries him away ; He then either follows him as his 
capdve, and receives chains cast upgn his neck, Or falls by 
a poisoned arrow. 

Utque rapax pecus, qui non intro (se texit) ovili, 

Per se^es (synon.), per sylva, lupus feroque trahoque, 

SiOf si qui, acceptus (synon.) nondum (portarum sepe) oppidnm, 
Barbarus hostis in campus reperio (^en<&.), ago ; 

Aut captus sequitur ille (eUip.)^ conjectusque catena (synon.) col- 
lum accipio, 
— — > aut pereo {synon.) venenatus telum (Virus habente). 



Miscellaneous Exercises, 

The first tea of the foUowing exercises are designed to be 
UUrdtty translated into Latin verse: the words wUl require 
a different arrangement, but every word may stand in the 
same line in Latin, in which it is found in EngUsh, J%e 
remaining exercises are intended to be more freely translated, 
and the words in one line may often be introduced tnl9 the 
preceding or following verse, 

h The lamb in company with the wolf {sociata lupo) 
shall gambol (lasciviet) in (per) the valleys. 

And the steer shall go (petet) with the lion in safety {t^ 
tus) to the stall (prcRsepe), 

2. Let the heaven supply {eHip.) dews sweet as nectar 
{nectixreos), and let it viands {aUmenta) (epithet) 

Sup))ly, and shed {irriget) silently fertilizing showers (tm- 
bres). 

S. The sea was bright (radiabai) with the image of the 

reflected {repercussm) moon, 
And in the night {epithet) there was a light {nitor) like 

the light of day {diurmis). (Pentam.) 
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4. And now the sea began to redden (rubescebai) with 

the morning (eUip.) rays, and from the lofty .sky 
(tethere) 
The saffron Mom {hdea Aurora) arose (fidgebat) in her 
rosy chariot (btgis). 

5. Drops (enalL) wear a stone hollow {cavo) ; a ring is 

worn out (consumitur) by use ; 
And the crooked ploughshare is worn away (teritur) by 
the earth rubbing against it (pressd), (Pentam,) 

6. Around the tame tiger {mansuetoi tigri) flowery bands 

the sportive (petulantes) 
Boys in play {per ludum) shall cast, and serpents the 

wearied 
Limbs of the traveller shall refresh by licking them with 

their cold tongues (recreabunt frigore Ungua). 

7. Under this tree the dewy {madidi) Fauns {Fauni) often 

danced (hisenmt), 
And their (elUp.) pipe heard in the night {fistula sera) 

alarmed the quiet family (domum) ; \Pentam,) 
And while they fled (dumque fugit) through the solitary 

{solus) flelds firom midnight Pan {noctumum Pana), 
Often under this tree {fronde) k rural Dryad {Dryas) 

lay concealed {laiuit). 

8. Beneath a hedge {sub sepe), and often {nee rard) on 

the margin of a bank, there is a little 

Reptile {r^tile) {the gkno-iDorm), which glitters by night, 
and lies concealed {IcUet) by day. {Pentam.) 

Ye great, lay aside your pride {fastus), and no longer 
{nee) despise the lowly, 

Since even {et) this little {minimum) reptile has some- 
thing {eUip.) which is splendid {niteat), 

9. In early spring, when thci snow {gelidus humor) cm the 

Jboary mountains 
Is dissolved, and the crumbling {putris) glebe unbinds 

itself by the Zephyr, 
Then {jam, turn), under the deep-pressed {depresso) plough, 

let my ox (taurus) begin 
To groan, and the plough-share, worn bright {attritHs) 

by the furrow, begin {eUip.) to glitter. 
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10. Their life was like the life (el&|?.) of a beast, spent 
without any regularity [nuUos agitata j^ tisui) ; 
They were a savage people (et rude vuJgus,) and des- 
titute as yet of knowledge. (Pentam,) 
They bad (ndrant) for houses leaves, for K)od (frugibus) 
herbs; 
Water, drunk out of their two hands, was their nectar. 
No ox panted under the curved (adunco) plough-^hare ; 
No land was under the cultivation {imperio) of the 
husbandman {coUntis). 

11^ The shepherd guides {agit) his flocks; he now takes 
in his arms {suscipit) the tender lambs, 

And gives them, while cherished in his bosom, the sweet- 
est (sdectas) herbs ; 

He now seeks for the sheep that are lost, and brings back 
the wandering. 

12. The third morning had from the heavens removed the 
cold shades of night (ellip.), 

When they sorrowfully {marentes) collected together (nir- 
bant) on the hearths the high raised (alius) ashes and 

The bones intermingled with each other, and placed over 
them a warm mound of^arth. 

13. Begone, ye sleepless cares; begone, complaints. 

And the host of envy with her " jesJous leer malign" 

{transversa tortilis hirqiio) ;' 
Nor thou, O cruel calumny, bring hither thy envenomed 

scoffs (anguiferos rictus). 

14. Thus (taUs) the Parthian lord leads from the Tigris 
His barbarian troops, and proudly adorns his head 
With regal chaplets, gems, and rich attire. 



15. Androcles, who had fled as an exile from the anger of 
hi^ master, 

Wandered over the parched sands of Libya. (Pentam,) 
At length, when wearied and exhausted by his journey 

(labore viarum)^ 
A secret cave presented itself (patmt) to him at the side 
of a rock. 

16. He enters the cave (hanc) ; and scarcely had he com- 

mitted his wearied limbs to sleep, 
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When suddenly a huge lion roars in Ihe cavern. 
It lifted up its wounded foot {pedem attoUens hssum), and, 

attering a mournful cry, 
It implored {precatur), as well as it was able to imj^re, the 

assistance of Androcles^ {eUip). 

17. The fugitive slave (erro), struck with the novelty of 

the circumstance,, and hesitating with fear. 
Scarcely at length moves his trembling hands ta the 
assistance of the lion (eUip.) ; 
Buty after having examined the thorn, (for a thorn stuck in 
the wound,) 
He carefully and tenderly draws it out of the lion's foot. 

18. Now again he roams through the sylvan shades,^ and 
the groves ; and, like an attentive host. 

Brings to the cave for Androcles constant food. 
The man, as the lion's guest, sits down to the feasts pre- 
pared for him {eUip,)^ 

And hesitates not to partake of the undressed {crtidns) 
provisions. 

19. But who could bear to live thus solitarily in a cheer- 
less desert {tmdia desertcB vita) ? 

Scarcdy could the rage of a revengeful master be more 

terrible. 
The slave at length resolves to expose his devoted head to 

certain dangers, 
And again to seek his paternal abode {pahios lares). - 

^. Here he is given up by his master (eHipJ), and, 
doomed to afford a cruel entertainm^it to the people. 
He stands in the theatre as a wretched criminal (acctpit 
et miserum trisHs arena reum). 
By chance the same lion that he had assisted in the des- 
ert (eZKp.), fierce, and raging with hunger, rushes 
from the dens. 
And k)ok8 with an astonished countenance on his phy- 
sician. 

21. He looks at him, and, as an old friend (vefus hospes) 
recognising his ftnrmer guest {veterem amicum), 
He lies down at his well known feet caressing him 
(bkmduhts). 
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This prodigy (eUip,) was the work of nature al<me : she 
alone, who gave to the lion all his rage, 
She alone induced him to repress it. 

22. The dove, that has been wounded by thy talons, O hawk, 
Is alarmed at the least rustling of a wing. {Pentam.) 

The lamb, that has been at any time rescued from the 

jaws of a rapacious wolf, [secedere). 

Never dares again to wander from the fold (a stabuUs 

23. Happy is the man, who has spent his days in his pa- 
ternal (proprils) fields {Pentam.), 

Whom the same roof shelters (videt) when an old man, 
that sheltered him when a boy ; 
Who leaning on his staff on the same sand, on which he 
once crept as a child {ellip.), 

Relates the long history {scBcula) of his single habita- 
tion {casoi), 

24. Fortime has not led him through the innumerable vi- 

cissitudes of life (vario tumuUu) : 
He has neither as a traveller (periph,) tasted of for- 
eign (ignotas) waters; 
Nor as a merchant has he feared the seas, nor as a soldier 
the trumpet's sound (classica) ; 
Neither has he undergone the contentions of jarring 
courts of law (fori). 

25. The lofly oak he {qui) remembers when it hung as an 

acorn (eUip.) on a little branch, 
And he sees the grove of the same age with himself, 

with himself grow old. [sees him 

But yet unbroken is his strength, and the third generation 

A grandslre still robust with vigorous limbs {firmis lor 

ceriis). 

26. May I never so misapply {noUm prostituisse) the pow- 
ers of my mind. 

As to become the flatterer of kings and the promoter of 

vice (Pentcm.) : [^ave {morti svbtraho)^ 

Nor may I spend the short space, that I can steal from the 

In fawning and cringing (caudam submittam) like a 

fearful dog. 

28 
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37. See k>llyLebaiMmh» head (^aifdi0tltdcif£mna)ad?«iioe! 
See nodding forests on the mountain danee ! 

28. So the sweet lark^ high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast (Peniam,), 
If chance his mate's shrill note he hear. 
And drops at once into her nest 

29. Nations behold, remote from reason's beams (eUip.), 
Where Indian Ganges roHs his sandy streams, 

Of life impatient, rash into the fire, 

And willing victims to their gods expire. 

Persuaded {permssa cupidine cacd) the freed soul to 

regions flies {seeks uhifata dedere qvieitis), 
Blest with eternal spring and cloudless skies. 

30. Subdued at length, he owns time's heavier tread. 
Bowed with the weight of ages on his head : 

So 01^ some mountain's top the lofty pine. 
With years and tempests worn, in slow decline 
Droops to the chilHng rains, the stormy gales. 
While wasting age its trembling boughs assaUls. 



LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MEASURES. 
Feet. — ^Metres. 

The dactyle and the spondee were the feet in the most 
general use among the Latin poetSy and the measures, in 
which these feet were most commonly arranged, were the 
hexameter and pentameter ; but in their lyric and dramatic 
compositions, several other kmda of feet* were often introduc- 
ed, as well as a great variety of measures^ 

The metres en^loyed in Latin poetry are the dactylic,, 
the anapestic, the iambic, the trochaic, the choriambic^ and 
the ionic measures. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot is termed 
a hypermeter or hypercatakcUc Kne; a verse wanting a syl» 
lable at the beginning is called acephalous ; a Ime that wants 
one syllable at the end to complete the measure, cataiectic ; 

* For an account of tile f&et employed!, lee Adam's Latin Grammar 
and Carey's Latin Prosody. 
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a rerse wanting two at the end, hrachycatalecHc ; and a line 
containing its exact number of feet and syllables is denomi 
nated txcatakdic 

DACTYLIC MEASURES. 

1. The principal dactylic measure is the hexameter. 

2. The hexameter meiurus is a defective hexameter^ and 
has an iambus in the sixth foot instead of a spondee; as, 

Dirige o[doris e|quos ad J cert& cu|bni& I canes. 

jLiv. Andron, 

3. The priapean is also a species of hexameter; but it 
has, generally, a trochee in the first foot, and, sometimes, an 
amphimacer in the third ; as, 

O cojlonia | quae ciipis j ponte { ludere | longo. 

CatuB. 

A regular hexameter verse is termed priapeany and is, conseqaently, 
cotisidered inelegant, when it is so constructed as to admit oi being 
divided into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

TertTE | pars pajtri dat& | pars d&t& | tertif& | patri. 

Cotoil 

4. The regular pentameter is also a dactylic measure. 

5. The .^k>lic pentameter consists of four dactyles, preceded 
bj a spondee, a trochee, or an iambus ; as, 

£di|dit tiibS, | terribijlem sonijtum prociil. 

6. The Phalsecian or Phaleucian verse consists of the 
penthe'mimer of a hexameter, f<^owed by a dactyle and a 
spondee; as. 

Vise I bat geli|d8e | sidera | brumse. Boeth. 

A trochee is sometimes found in the first foot of this measure, and 
fioethiuB has admitted an iambus in the finit and second feet. 

7. The tetrameter a priore, or the Alcmanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first three feet of a hexameter, fol- 
lowed by a dactyle ; as, - 

Desuper | in ter|ram nox j funditiir. Boeth. 

6. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, 
consists of the last four feet of a heroic verse ; as. 

Sic trisjtes af |fatu8 &|mTc68. Horai, 
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9. The tetrameter meiurus or Faliscan consists of the last 
Ibar fe^ of the hexameter meiurus ; as, 

Falce ru|bos filijcemque rejsecat. JBoeth, 

10. The tetrameter acephalous is the tetrameter a posteriore 
wanting the furst semifoot ; as, 

dill I s6 volet I esse pojtentem, 

AnTimds d5met I file fclroces. Boeth. 



11. The tetrameter catalectic is the tetrameter a priore 
wanting the last semifoot ; as, 

NoMrSk de|u8 c&net | harmoni|a. Prudent. 

12. The dactylic trimeter insists of the last three feet of 
a hexameter; as, 

Gr&to I PyrrhiS. siib | antro. Horai. 

13. The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian penthemimer, 
is a heroic penthemimeris, or the first five half feet of a 
hexameter; but the first two feet are most commonly dac- 
tyles; as, 

PuMs et I umbra su|mus. Horat. 

14. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet» 
a dactyle and a spondee ; as, 

Risit &|poIId. Harat, 

ANAPfiSTIC MEASURES. 

15. The anapestic measure consists of two anapests ; as, 
Ululas|se canes. 8en€ca, 

The first foot in this measure was frequently changed to a dactyle 
oar a 8poiidee,and the second foot often to a spondee, and in a few in- 
stances to a dactyle. 

The anapestic dimeter consists of two anapestic meas- 
ut6s; as, . 

d&te ssejva fero. 

n& rotant ! Stntca. 



Ph&retrse{que graves 
Cku&nti I casus||hum§. 



16. The anapestic dimeter catalectic consists of three 
feet, of which the first and second are anapests or spondees, 
and the third an anapest, followed by a long syllable ; as. 
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UtTnam | modo n6s|tr& redijrent 

In ino|res tem{p6ra prisjcos. Boeth, 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

17. The iambic trimeter or senarius ccMisists of three iam- 
bic measures or six iambic feet ; as, 

Suis I et ip{s% Rojma vi|rTbus | ruft. Horat. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin 
poets. To give to this metre greater slowness and dignitj, 
they introduced spondees into the first, third and fifth feet; 
and in every foot except the last, which was always an iambus, 
a long syllable was often changed into two short syllables, so 
that an anapest or a dactyle was often used for a spondee, and 
a tribrac for an iambus, and, sometimes, a proceleusmatic was 
found in the first foot ; as, 

duo quo I 8celes{tT rui|tTs aut | cur dex|teris. 
Aliti|brjs atjque canT|bus homijcida Hecjtorem. 

Horat. 
The writers of comedy, satire, and fables, admitted the 
^-spondee, or a foot equal to it, into the second and fourth ^t, 
as well as the first, third and fifth, and a proceleusmatic in 
the first foot ; as,- 

Tiio I palajto claujsus pa|v6 pasjcitur. Petron, 

Amit|tit meri|to proprTjum qui alijenum apjpetit. 
Pares | dum non j sint vesjtrse for|titu|din]. 
Super etijam jac|tas tege|re quod | jubet | pudor. 

PhiBdrus, 

18. The scazon, or choliambus, or lame iambic, is the 
iambic trimeter with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally 
an iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Cur in I theajtrum C&to | sevejre ye|nisti? 

An ide|6 tan|tum ve|neras | tit ex|rres? Mart. 

19. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, or quadratus, a 
measure used by the comic poets, consists of four iambic 
measures or eight iambic feet, subject to the- same variations 
as the iambic trimeter ; as. 

Nunc hic I dies | &]iam j >itam &f |fert, &li|os mojres 
posjtulat. Terent. 

5iO. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is 

28» 
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the iambic tetrameter, deprived of its last syllable, and always 
having an iambus in the seventh foot ; as, 

Deprenjsa najvis in | mS.ri | vesa|n)en|te venjto. 

CatuU. 

21. The iambie trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter with an iambus in the fifth foot, and wanting 
the final syllable in the sixth foot ; as, 

Voca|tus atjque n5n | voca|tus aujdit. 

Trahuntjque sicjcas ma|chinse | cari|nas. Horcct. 

22. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures 
or four iambic feet, but it admits the same variations as the 
iambic trimeter ; as, 

Forti I seque mur pec|t6re. 

Ganidi|atractavlt I dapes. 

Vide I re propejrantes | domum. JSbrat. 

23. The iambic dimeter hjrpermeter is the iambic dimeter, 
with the third foot generally a spondee, and having an odd 
syllable after the fourth foot; as, 

Venajtor in. | campTs | niva|Iis. Horat. 

24. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dime- 
ter, having most commonly an iambus in every foot, and 
always wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Tru|ditur | dies |-die. Horat. 

25. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
dimeter iambic, wanting the final syllable, and having an 
iambus in the third foot ; as, 

Lex hsec | data est | cadujcis, 

Deo I jubenjte, memjbris, 

Ut t^mjpgret | labo|rem 

Medicajbilis | volupjtas. Prudentius. 

26. The GaUiambus consists of two catalectic dimeters, 
hating, in general, a spondee or an anapest in the first foot ojf 
the first dimeter, and a tribrac in the second foot of the sec- 
ond dimeter, the final syllable of the second dimeter being 
omitted ; as, 

Siiper al|tll vecjtus a|tys||celeri | rate majria. CatuU. 

TROCHAIC- MEASURES. 

47. The most common trochaic metre is the tetrameter or 
octonarius catalectic, and it c6nsists of seven feet followed 
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by an odd syllable, the last fi)ot being always a trochee, while 
most of the other feet are liable to the same variations as the 
feet in iambic measures ; as, 

Pulchri|u8 mull to p&|rari | quam cr^lari | ndbijlem. 

Ausan. 

D&n&i|des c6|rte | vestras | hie dijes quse|rit m&|nus. 

Seneca, 

28. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Saj^ho, 
consists of five feet, the first a trochee, the second a spondee 
and sometimes a trochee, the third a dactyle, and the fourth 
and fiflh trochees ; as, 

Cstelris majjor tibi | miles | imp&r. Horat. 

The strophe or stanza, in which Sappho composed her Terses, con- 
sists of three Sapphic verses followed by an adonic : its elegance and 
sweetness made it popular among the Latin poets, and caused it to be 
often introduced into their elecdac verses. 

29. The Phalsecian or hendecasyllabic verse consists of 
five feet, the first of which is generally a spondee, though it 
is sometimes an iambus or a trochee, the second a dactyle, 
and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est | vivere | sed va|lere | vita. Martial, 

90. The trochaic dimeter consists of four feet, the first 
and two last of which are always trochees, and the second a 
trochee, spondee, dactyle, or anapest ; as, 

Non fajclt quod | optat | ipse 

Ore I torvo I commilnantes. Baeth. 



CHORIAMBIC MEASURES. 

31. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

iEtas I carpe diem | quam minimum | crediila posjt^ro. 

Ilarat, 

32. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi 
or feet of equal length, followed by a bacchic ; as, 

Omne nemus { cum fliiviis | omne canat | profundum. 

Claud 

Goi reseralta mugiunt | aurea claus|tr& mundi. F' 

33. The Alcaic epichoriambic tetrameter acatale 
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sists of the second epitrit, two choriambi, and a bacchic ; as, 
Te deos o|rd Sj^b&rm | cur proper es | &fnando. Horat. 

34. The Asclepiadic tetrameter, invented by the poet Aeh 
depiades, consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Mflecejnas atavis | edite rejgibus. Horat. 

The first foot of this verse is sometimes a dactyle ; as, 

Eirugi|um et miseros | libera mors | vocet Seneca. 

ThiB method of scanning the Asclepiadic may be considered as the 
most correct : it has, however, been sometimes scanned in a difierent 
manner, the first foot being made a spondee, the second a dactyle 
followed by an odd syllable, and the last two feet dactjdes; as, 

Mec€|nas &U|vl8 | edits | regXbCis. Horat. 

35. The choriambic trimeter or Glyconic consists of three 
feet, the first a spondee, an iambic, or a trochee, the second 
a choriambus, and the third an iambic ; as. 

Sic te I diva potens | Cyprl. Horat, 

Magna | progenies { Jovls. CatuU. 

Bonis I crede fugajcibus. Boeth. 

36. The choriambic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic is 
the Glyconic deprived of its final syllable, and sometimes 
having an anapest in the first foot ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha siib an|tro. Horat, 

D5roinTs | pressus TnTlquis. Boeth, 

37. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and 
a b&cchic ; as, 

LydTa die | per omnes. - . Hwat, 

IONIC MEASURES. 

38. The ionic a mqjore or Sotadic consists of three ionics 
a mcQore and a spondee : the ionic feet are, however, fre- 
quently changed into dichorees, and a long syllable into two 
short syllables ; as, 

Vocalia I qusedam raemojrant conson^ | qusedam. 

Terentian. 
Has cum gemijna compede | dedicat ca|tena5. 
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Saturne^ ti|bl Zoilus, | annulos prijOres. Martial. 

39. The ionic a minare consists of three or four feet, 
which are all ionics a minore ; as, 

Piier ales | tibi telas { dperosaejque Mifnervse. Herat. 



COMPOUND METRES. 

40. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, which 
are sometimes changed into spondees, and an odd syllable, 
followed by a choriambas and an iambus ; as, 

Vides I ut aljta | stet nive can|didum, 

C(Bles|tTs ar|cis|nobilLs m|cola. Herat. 

41. The Archilochian heptameter consists of the dactylic 
tetrameter apriore, followed by three trochees ; as, 

Nunc decetjaut yTri|di nitt|dum caput | impe|dire | myrto. 

Harat. 

42. The dactylico^trochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic con- 
sists of two dactyles, followed by two trochees ; as, 

LeTi& I personulere | sax&. Horat. 

The preceding account of the metres in the most common use 
among the Latin poets will, it is presumed, be found both compre- 
hensive and accurate. The student, who is desirous of more exten- 
sive mformation on this subject, may consult with advantage Carey's 
Latin Prosody. 

In their lyric compositions, the Latin poets seldom con- 
fined themselves to one species of verse, but, for the sake of 
greater variety and harmony, they generally introduced two, 
and sometimes three different measures into the same ode. 
This change of metre is found in almost all the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, and has contributed much to the beauty of his poetry. 

The first thirty of the foUowing exercises are designed to 
he scanned; the succeeding thirty-four require the order of 
the words to he changed, in order to the lines heing formed 
into verses ; the remaining exercises are intended to he trans- 
lated. The figures prefixed to the exercises refer to the metres 
of the verses contained in them. 
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EXERCISES 

1. No. 8. 

Haud sic magni conditor orbis ; 
Hoic ex alto cuncta tuenti 
Nulla terrsB mole resietunt, 
Non nox atris nubibus obstat 

2. No. 9. 
Gratius astra nitent, ubi Notus 
Desinit imbriferos dare sonos ; 
Lucifer ut tenebras pepulerit, 
Pulchra dies roseos agit equos. 

3. No. 16. 
Somnos dabat herba salubris, 
Potum quoque lubricus amnis, 
Umbras altissima pinus; 
Nondum aiaris alta secabat. 

1 No. 31. 

Tu ne qussieris scire, nefas, quern mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 
Tentiris numeros, ut melius, quidquid erit^ pati ; 
Seu plures hyemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam. 

6. No. 1, 8. 

Albus ut obscuro deterget iiubila coelo 

SsBpe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento 

Tristitiam vitaeque labores. 

6. No. 1, 13, 1, 13. 

Diflfugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis, 

Arboribusque comse ; 
Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praetereunt. 

7. No. 1, 17, 1, 17. 

Mella cava manant ex ilice ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha desilit pede. 

Dlic injussae veniunt ad mulctra capellse, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

8. No. 17, 22, 17, 2$?. 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 

Videre properantes domum ! 
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Videre fessos, vomerem inversum, hoYCB, 
Cello trahentes languido. 

9. No. 11, 36. 
Omne hominum genus in terris 

Simili surgit ab ortu ; 
Unus enim rerum pater est, 
Unus cuncta ministrat. 

10. No. 34, 35. 

Jam Teris comites, quse mare temperant, 
Impellunt animae lintea Thraciae ; 
Jam nee prata rigent, nee fluvii s,trepunt 
Hyberna nive turgidi. 

11. No. 35, 34. 

Caris multa sodalibus, 

NuDi plura tamen, dividit oscula, 
Qu£Lm dulci Lamiae, memor 

Actse non alio rege puertiae. 

12. No. 28, 14. 
Scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, nee turmas equitum rellnquit, 
Ocior cervis, et agente nimbos 

Ocior Euro. 

13. No. 41, 21. 

Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni ; 

Trahuntque siccas machins carinas ; 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut aratCHr igni , 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

14. No, 37, 33. 

Cur neque militaris 

Inter sequales equitat ; Gallica nee lupatis 
Temperat ora firsenis ? 

Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere T cur ofiTitiD 

15. No. 34, 34, 36, 36. 

Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibos, 
Natalemqiie, mares, Delon Apollinis, 

Insignemque pharetri 

Fraternaque humerum Iyr&. 



SS6 LitTiK £X£llCISl:S, 

la No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 

Doctrina sed vim promoYct insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpae. 

17 No. 1, 22, 13. 

Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaums alumno, 
" Invicte mortalis, dea 
Nate poer Thetide,. 
Ve manet Assaraci telliis, quam fiigida parvi 
Findmit Scamandri flumina, 
Lubricus et Simo'is." 

18. Nq,24,21. 
At fides, et ingent 

Benigna vena est ; pauperemque dives 
Me petit Nihil supra 

r^os lacesso ; nee potentem amicunv 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 

19. No. 17, 13, 22. 

Ubt Kec severus te palam laudaveram, 
Jussus abire domum, 
Ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi postes, et hen 
Limina dura, quibus 
Lumbos et infiregi latus. 

20. No. 18. 
duerceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
CoHes benigni, mitis Evandri sedes. 
Si quid saiu^re vallibus firondet vestcis, 
Levamen segro ferte certatim vati. 

Sic ille, chartis redditus rursum Musis, 
Vicina dulci prata mulcebit cantu. 



21. 



22. 



Frigora mitescunt Zephyris ; ver preterit lestaB, 

Interitura simul ; 
Pomifer autumnus fi-uges effuderit ; et mor 

Bruma recurrit iners. 

Labuntur altis interim ripis aquae, 
Queruntur in sylvis aves, 
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Fontesque fymphis obstrepunt mana&tibus f 
Somnos quod invitet leves. ' 

sa. 

Qxi^ variis terras s^imalia permeaiit jfiguris ! 
Namqae alia extento sunt corpore, pulveremqae Temint, 
Continauinque trahunt vi pectoris incitata sulciim. 
Sunt qjoibus alarum levitas vaga, verberetque yentps. 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Qiiem super notas aluere ripa^, 
Fervet^ immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 

26. 

Ci^m nemus flatu Zephyri t^pentis 

Yemis irrubuit rosis, 
Spiret insanum nebulosus Auster, 

Jam spinis abeat decus. 

26. 

Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede paupermn tabemas 

Regiunque turres : o beate Sexti, 
Vit® summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam ; 

Jam te premet nox, fabulseque manes. 

27. 

Nee Coae referunt jam tibi purpurte^ 
Nee clari lapides, tempora, qnm semel 
Notis condita fastis 
Indusit volucris dies. 



2a 



29. 



30. 



Purs riyus aqus, sylvaque jugemm 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides men, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afirica 
Fallit, sorte beatior. 

Virtus, recludens immeritis m<Mi 
Goslum, negate tentat iter \ik ; 
Gcstusque vulgares^ et udam 
Spernit bumum fiigiente pennL 

Quid genus et proavos strepitis ? 
Si primordia vestra 
29 
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AuctorenuHie Deum epoc^mp 
Nnllus degener extat, 

J^ yitiis pejora fovens, 
Proprhun deserat ortmn. 



81. No. 16. 

Utinam modo redirent nostra 
Tempora in priscos mores I 
Sedy ignibos Mbost sie^or, 
Amor fenrens habendi ardet. 

32. No. 6. 

Nunc jacet lumine mentis eflKnto, 
£t pressus cdia catenis grayibus, 
Dediremqae pondere gerens vnltomy 
Cogitiur, hen, cemere terram stdidam. 

38. No. 17. 

Anima mea, recogita mecum^ recogitay 
Horrore quo perculsa^ ponti videris 
Imo ex sinu profunditates erutas, 
Montesque fluctuum imminentes montibus. 

84. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

EIusos miser, non est, ut arlMtraris^ 

Mors atra filia Noctis, 
Erebove creta patre sive Erinnye^ 

Yastove sub Chao nata. 

86. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 
Ast iUa, missa stettato ccbIo, Dei 

Messes colHgit ubiqae, 
Animasque, reconditas came& mole. 
In lucem et evocat amras. ' 

8& No. 17, 22, 17, 82. 

En, viator defesse, et infr^ des[noe 

Vits terminum risque. 
Vide ^6 laboriosa vestigia 
Hue, ecce, omnia tendunt. 

87. No. 30, 24, 30, 24. 
djrbla, fundc totos flores, 

Quidquid attulit annus ; 
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HyUa florum Testem sparge, 
Quantus campus Emue est 

Sa No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

DeuSy laudes in Sione manent te. 
Hie, castis sacris operata, tibi 
Gens Tota tua sdvet, victimisque 
Aras imbuet 

99 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Qniqae tarn prsesens supplicantum tibi 
Secundos exitus tribuas votis, 
Gentes potent te mundi sub utroque 
Jacentes axe. 

40. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu, potens renim poU^is yalidisqiie 
Yiribtts, cateni stabili Annas 
Tractus montium, jugaque inqoietis 

Procellis tunsa. 

41. No. 28, 28, 28, If 
Tu maris, agitata ventis nigris, 
Comp<mis terga ; rebelies coiiibes 
Motofl gentium, placidaque mntas 

Tumultus pace. 

49L No. 28, 28, 28, 14. '^ 

Ultimi rerum signa tua norunt, 
£t parent fines, coruscis quoties 
Flammis turgidum firemuit sonoro 
Codum murmore. 

43. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu solum terrs, imbrem sitientis, 
Invisis IsBtus ; graTidseque nubis 
De sinu, fundis genitale pigros 

In semen agros! 

44. Na 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Alveus, pleno semper tibi amne, 
Turgidus l(Bt§. novat firuge arva, 
Campos fbribus, virentes nemorum 

Recessus ironde. 



^^ ,. '■«* » '■•f 
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46. No. 28,28,28, U. 

Tu maceras rore leni sola contuitnacis 

terraB, glebas subigisque, 

Sulcos eb^ios amictu viridante 
Inumbras laessis. 

46. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Qail feres gressus, anaum renovabis 
Frugum fertilem, vegetansque ^tos 
Per yaJles cavas saltus riguosque 
Humor impluet. 

47 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Pauper tigurii {apoc) colonus gestiet, 
Comitans capeMas distentas lacte ; 
Colles xnugient, et sylva, arnica fessis 
j uveacis. 

48. No. 28, 28, 28, 14 
Spes cupidas aratoris fovebit 
Fluctuans latis campis segea alma ; 
Ut canat tibi feriatus fest& 

In umbri carmen. 

49. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Quid firnstrd, rabidi canes petitis me ? 
Our premis improbum propositum Liror t 
Sicut pastor ovem, Dominus regit me : 
Nil penitus deerit (syrutr,) mihi. 

60. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Per mitia pabula viridis campi, 
Quae amcenitas teneri veris pingit, 
Nunc pascor placid^, nunc latus satunim 

Molliter explico fessiis. 

61. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Rivus purse aquse leniter astrepens 
Restituit robora languidis membris ; 
Et spiritus recreat Mando fomite 

Sub face torridd solis. 

62. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Ciim peteret mens vaga devios saltus, 
Sequens teneras illecebras erronim. 






Banns retraxit, denuo me miseraiifl, 
Id yiam jtistitiae pastdr. 

5a No. 34, 34, 34, d5. 

Nee si luctifici manu per trepidas intentet 

^tenebras mors vulnera mihi, 

Formidem pergere, te duce, me pedo 
Facies securmn tuo. 

54. No. 84, 34, 34, 35. 

Ta accmnulas mensas epulis ; menim 

Tu sufficis plenis pateris ; et caput exhilana * ^ 

onguento: conficit aemulos 

Dum spectant anxius dolor. 

55. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Tua bonitas nunqaam destituet me, 
Perpetuo favor profususque bonis, 
Et non sdlicitaB domi tuae longa 
Tempora vitsB transigam. 

56. No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 

Tecum alta Virtus sedet laurigeram 
Frontem decora, et Veritas filia, 
Cui vultus fulgens immortale 

Radiatur purpureo igne. ; -^ v ^ 

57. No. 17. 
Poets veteres fabulantur Protea 
Fuisse quendam, qui verteret se in omnes 
Formas, nee posset contineri ulUs vinculis, 

dum nunc in liquentes undas fluit. 
Nunc stridet flamma, nunc ferus leo rugit, 
Arbor viret, ursus horret, anguis sibilat 

68. No. 41. 

Unica gens hominum altius levat celsum cacumen, 
Atque levis stat recto corpore, despicitque terras. 
Hsec figura admonet, nisi terrenus male desipis. 
Qui recto vultu peds coelum, exerisque fi^ntem, 
In sublime animum quoque feras, ne grayata pessikni. 
Inferior sidat mens celsius levato ccnpore. 

59. No. 29. 

QrUS faciunt vitam beatiorem, 
Hsc sunt, Martialis iucundissime ; 
29* 
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AgeF non ingratus, perennis focus, 
Nunquam lis, rara toga, quieta mens, 
IngenuaB vires, corpus salubre, 
Sinoi^ieitaB prudens, amici pares ; 

60. No. 29. 
Facilis convictus, sine arte meosa 
Non ebria nox sed curis soluta. 
Torus non tristis attamen pudicus, 
Somnus, qui tenebras breves faciat, 
Yelis esse quod sis, nihilque malis. 
Nee metuas diem summum, nee optes. 

61. No. 35, 34, 31, 35, 34, 31. 

Graudio pectora pulsat 
Lsto cor trepidum ; lingua avet tuas 
Promere laudes ; spes bona tacite recreat oorpos. 
Tu viam vitte reseras : 
De vultu tuo fluvii laetitiae 
Manant ; tu tribuis gaudia munifica dexteri. 

62. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Qualis per silentia nigra nemorum, 
Vallesque irriguas, et domos virides, 
Fons placidus murmure languido serpit, 

Peragens secretum iter ; 
Paulisper vagus, atque agens exiguos Mseandros, 
-sinuat se variis modis. 



63. 



Dum tandem, fiigam celerem prsecipitans. 
Maris gremio miscetur. 

Talis per semitam tacitam devia 
Diffugiat aetas, non gravis opibus, 
Rauca jurgia fori non experta, nee palme 

^1 — — — decus saiiguineum ; 
d&mque tenebrse instant et lux brevis oceidit, ■* 

£t satura ludo, et laboribus fessa, 
TVIembra jacentia mors lenisque sopor 

Manu placida componant 

64. No. 16. 

Que eanit altis ramis, garrula ^ 

Ales clauditur antro cavese ; 
Huic licet pocula illita melle. 
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Ddici studio, dapes largasque, 
Cora ludens hominum miniHtret, 
Si tamen, ssjieas arcto tecto, 
Viderit gratas umbras nemomm, 
Froterit sparsas escas pedibus ; 
Sylvas tantdm requirit moesta, 
Sttsnrrat sylvas voce dulci. 

66. • No. 11,36,11,36. 

The same Creator gave to the sun his rays ; He gave to 
the moon her horns ; He also gate inhabitants to the earth, and 
stars U> the Heaven. 

Ule do radius Phoebus ; 

£t do comu hina ; 
Ille etiam terra (enaH^ homo 

Do, et coBlum sidus. 

66. Na 28, 35, 28, 35. 

The sea is often resplendent in calm weather. Its waves 
being unruffled ; The north wind often raises in it raging 
tempests. The waters being agitated. 

SflBpd radio tranquillo serenum 

Mare I fluctus immotus ; 
SspK^ Aquilo tempestas {syfnjon^ fervens, 

^quor (enaJH.) versus, eoncito. 

67. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Whoever shall wish Cautiously to erect a house that shall 
standi Should take care to avoid the sea, Threatening with 
its waves The top of a lofty mountain. And should shun quick- 
sands. 

Quisauis perennis volo 

Seaes caut& {fmaU,^ pono, 
Et minatis fluctus, 

Mare (^^mm.) sperno curet, 
Altua mons cacunien, 
Arena vitet bibulus. 

68. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

The former of these situations the south wind Assails with 
all its Strength ; The loose quicknBands Are unable to bear 
the pressing weight. Remember to place ' your house on a 
low And firm rock. 

Ille Auster [epi^Qu£) 
Vires totus urffet ; 
Hs BolutuB penaulum 



Jp. 
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Pondua recuao fero. 
Memento figo domus humilis 
— Baztim certus. 

09. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Although The wind roar. Agitating the waters, and corer- 
ing them with ruins, You, happily screened By the strength 
of your unmoved rampart. Shall serenely spend your days. 
Smiling at the fury of the wind. 

Tono quamvis, niina 

^qaor miscens, ventus, 
To. Quietus conditns 

Feliciter {enaU.) valluB robur, 
JEvum seren^ (eniaU.) duco, 

Irridens (eruul.) ira {enaU.) ether. 



70. No. 35. 

Orpheus, the Thracian bard, bewailing Long since the 
death of Eurydice, his wife, After he had, by his mournful 
strains, made The woods move, and the flowing Rivers stana 
still. The stag fearlessly drew near the fierce lions. Nor did 
the hare fear The dog before her, that was now rendered 
harmless by the song. 

Conjux funus (enalL) quondam 
Gemens, ThreTcius vates 
Postquam modus flebilis 
Corro sylva, mobilis 
Amnis cogo sto, 

Jungoque latus intrepid^ (enaU.) 
Leo scBYUs cenra, 
Nee timeo lepus visus 
Canis, jam cantus placidus. 

71. No. 35. 

When a more violent Passion burned within his breast. 
And the strains, which had subdued all things around him. 
Could not soothe the sorrows of him, from whom they pro- 
ceeded, Complaining of the cruel deities, He went to their in- 
fernal abodes. There, bringing tender strains From his har- 
monious strings. He weeps, and moves even the infernal re- 
gions, And with a sweet prayer Solicits pardon and favour of 
pie gods of the shades. 

t Ci!tm intima flagrantior 

Pectoris fervor ureret, 
Nee, q\ii subigo cunctus, 
Modus mulceo dominus, 
Quorcns super! immitis, 
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Oomus infemua adeo. 
Ulic, 86nan8 chorda bfamdiiB 

temperans carmeiii 

Defleo, et moveo (enaU.) Tenara, 
£t prece dulcis yenia 
Bogo umbra dominus. 

72. No. 35. 

Cerberus, th^ three-headed guardian of the entrance, 
stands amazed. Captivated by the unusual song. The cruel 
goddesses, the avengers of crimes, Who are the authors of 
miseries, Are now bedewed with tears in sorrow. The rapid 
wheel hurries not round The body of Ixion ; And Tantalus, 
a prey to long-continued thirst, Heeds not the waters ne«i^ 
him. The vulture, while he is delighted with the strains, 
Tears not the liver of Tityus. 

Ter^eminus stupeo novus 

Janitor captos carmen. 

Sontes, qui malum agito, 

Dea, ullriz Bcelus, 

Jam moBstus madeo lachryme. 

Non caput Izionius 

Rota velox prsecipito ; 

£t, perdttus site longus, 

Tantalus flumen spemo. 

Dtmi sum modus satur, vultur . 

Non trazit jecur Tityi. 

79. No. 35. 

At length the mon^tch of the shades, eommiseratiag his 
sbhrd^s, ssLJs, " We yield. Let us give to *the bard as a 
companion His wife, redeemed by his song: But let this 
ctlbiSltion accompany the gift. That it shall not be lawful for 
him to look behmd him. Until he shall have left these re- 
gions." Whd shall lay a restraint on lovers? Alas! when 
near the boundaries of the realms of night, Orpheus looked 
back on his Eurydice, Lost her, and was undone. 

** Vincor," tandem aifoher 

Umbra aio miserans, 

" Dono vir comes 

Conjux, caritaen emptus : 

Sed donum (enall.) lex coSroeo, 

Ne, dum relinquo (enaU.) Tartara, 

Fas sum flecto lumen." 

Quls amans lex det ? 

Heu ! prope noz terminus, OrpbeuB 

' suus f^urydiee 
Video, perdo, et (asyn.) occido. 
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74. No. 28. 

The mightjF (duri) labours of Hercolee render ijim illiA^ 

trioos {cekhrcmt) : 
He overcame the proud Centaurs ; 
He stripped from the fierce Nemean (eUip.) lion his 

skin (spoUum) ; [darts. 

He pierced also the harpies (vohtcres) with his unerring 

76. No. 28. 

He took from the watchful (cemenH) dragon the gold- 
en (elHp,) apples ; 

He dragged along Cerberus in a three-fold chain ; 

The conquering hero {victar) is said to have placed their 
cruel 

Master as food before* the fierce steeds of Diomed. (dUp.) 

76. ' No. 28. 

The hydra was destroyed by a burning (combusto) poison ; 
The god of {eUip.) the river Acheloiis, maimed (turbaius) 

in his forehead, 
Hid his face, covered with shame, beneath his waters (ripis) ; 
He laid Antaeus prostrate (stramt Antaum) on the African 

sands. 

77. No.28.» 

Cacos appeased by his death (dUp.) the anger of Evander ; 

And the shoulders (eUip.) of Hercules (e&p.), which the 
mighty (aUus) globe was soon to press with its weight 
{eUip.i 

These shoulders the hooi (setiger) of Arcadia (elMp.) stain- 
ed with his foam ; 

His last labour supports on his shoulders the heavens. 



78. Na 17. 

When all thy mercies, O my God (Jehova)^ 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost {mens hartt Mea) 

In wonder, love and praise. 

79. No. 17. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravished breast t 

But thou canst read it there. 
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80. No. 17. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear {tua auri$ aceepU ttatim). 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 

81. No. 17. 

Unnumbered (gtCte mtUus isquat computus) comforts to my 
soul 
Thy tender care bestowed. 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed (profiuxerint tot mur 
nerd), 

• 

82. No. 17. 

When in the slippery paths of youth* 

With heedless steps (Incogitans, animique proems) 
I ran. 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe, 

And led ifie up to man (tsmim f/Mturius), 

83. No. 17. 

Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths^ 

-It gently cleared my way. 
And through the pleasing snares {bkmdimenta fallacia) of 
vice. 
More to be feared than they {Pericuban prtB catena 
ferenticL). 

84. No. 17. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 

With health renewed my face, 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk, • 

Revived my soul' with grace. 

85. No. 17. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o'er {sat snqpirqitt M« UArit 
cqpia), . 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store. . 
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86. No. 17. 
Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes {accipit) those gifts with joy. 

87. No. 17. 

Through every period of my life ( VittB per &mne stadium, 
aauHus et senez). 

Thy goodness Til pursue, 
And, after death {hoc carpus exutus), in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

88. No. 17. 

When nature fails {cesset), and day and night 

Divide thy works no mcN-e, 
My ever-grateful (memar us^^) heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

89. No. 17, 
Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyfiil song I'll raise ; 
But, O ! eternity's too short 
To utter all thy praise. 



do. No. S5. 10 Lines. 

Little cricket, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, — 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet r 
In return, &ou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

01. No^ 25. 10 Lines. 

Thus thy praise shall be exprest,^ 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ; 
While the rat is on the scout. 
And the mouse with curious snottt, 
in^ith.what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best. 
Frisking thus before the fire. 
Thou hast all thine heart's desire. 
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ga. Na 25. 10 Lines. 

Though in voice and shape they, be 
Fonned as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier fiur, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are. 
Theirs is but a summer's song ; 
Thine endures the winter lonffy 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clears 
Melody throughout the year. 

93. No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play ; 
Sing then, and extend diy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent. 
Lives not, aged though he be. 
Half a span, compart with thee. 

94. No. 17. 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue, ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining firame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 

95. No. 17. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth firom pole to pole. 
30 
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No. 17. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Moye round this dark, terrestrial ball,- 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be ibund,— 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing, as they shim, 
" The hand that made us is divine^ 
{Divimu ^sl, (fut nos creavii, ariifex). 
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